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OF  THE  ART  OF  LANGUAGE 


IKTBOOUCTXON. 


ALL-  the  subjects  of  human  know-  Intr. 
ledge,  how  many  and  various  so- 
ever, are  either  the  works  of  nature,  and  of 
the  great  Author  of  nature  himself,  so  far  as 
he  can  be  comprehended  by' our  faculties, 
or  the  woxks  of  art.  The  author  of  natuxt 
IS  undoubted^  the  highest  subject  of  the 
Vol.  IL  A  contemptation 


N 


2  SHE  ORIGIN   AND  Pait  IL 

Intr.  contemplation  of  ffife'^i^^n  mind  ;  and  the 
works  of  nature  are  likewise  far  more  noble 
and  exgelifmtfe«l^:tk^>^^rfei§fIaft;b^ 
the  production  of  divine  wisdcMn ;  whereas 
the  other  are  prodqoed  by  human  intelli- 
gence, working  in  imitation  of  divine,  wis- 
dom^.  and  upon  that  mcpdel  forming  a  kind 
of  •cieW  ^lati^h :  lor  i%t  omy  ar4  the  ma- 
terials of  this  creation  furnished  by  nature^ 
but  every  idea  which  we  have  of  order, 
regularity,  beauty,  arid  symmetry  of  design, 
are  all  taken  from  the  great  archetype  of 
divine  creation:  ^  In*  xms  way  does  mau 
forrn  ^  little  world  of  his  own,  of  which 

called  the  world  of  jirty  in  contradistine- 
tron  to  the  great  world  of  Nature.  This 
creative  pow¥r^e  "have  K^^die^ees  extend- 
ed to  every  subject  of  nature  within,  our 
reach  J  but  JJ^^  t^ye.;chieflyrjcgefcisjlj  it 

W^  ?Mf?e^v^t  bcuxg  ^^e  r  su^^^  o£  all^o- 
ther?  Jthe  ^xost  Jii^.pwr,  power^%ap4r;;wluc^ 

.work  of  art  therefore  is^  man  nimseljf,  «Twre 
see  him  j  for  we  have  made  ourselves,  aa 


.11  r:L<J^R0GllBSfe^P,A^}§ftJJ4S»  ^ 

*  ■     » 

tbsse  m^;  e^§,  jy]u^o-w?ax.  ^;.^lq^.f  ^,3 

an  <2r/  of  language  was  at  last  formed.  Aj§4; 
what  I  chiefly  propose,  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  is  to  shew  wherein  this  art  consists, 
and  how  great  the  difficulty  must  have  been, 
even  from  the  ,rude  materials  furnished  by 
the  first  savages  who  articulated,  to  form 
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a  regular  system  of  a  languagt^  ims  is  a 
view  in  which  language  has  not  hitherio, 
so  far  as  I  know,  bden  cphttdered }  and  f 
hope  it  will  serve  the  purpose  of  vindicate 
ing  from '  obscurity  a  learned  profession, 
held  in  high  esteent  among  the  antients^ 
but  which,  in  modem  times,  has  become 
almost  a  name  of  contempt,  - 1  mcean  the 
profession  of  the  grammariin.  For  I  think 
I  shaH  be  able  to  shew^  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  exj^n  weH  die  prin- 
ciples of  this  most  wonderful  art,  evtft 
after  it  is  invented ;  and  as  die  graqima- 
mn  professes  to  teach  us  the.  pnicdce  of 
an  art  wluch  disdnguifthes  us  chiefly  from 
&e  brute  creadon,  and  not  the  practice 
only,  which  children  have,  and  the  most 
illiterate  of  the  vulgar,  and  even  some 
bnites  in  a  catain  degree,  but  likewise 
the  sctencCf  so  that  we  may  qpeak  as  be« 
comes  radonal  creaturei^  itought  to  be  ao- 
counted  an  art  ol^  no  less  dignity,  than 
wet 
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Tbai  there  must  have  been^  in  the  process  hf 
ta$ggUage^  two  kinds  of  it ;  the  onf  tude 
dnd  barbaroiiSj  tbe^  other  succeeding  to  it 
a  language  of  art.^^^Tbe  reqmsitis  of  a 

iat^uage  of  art. 

•  ••"-'      >     '  -•» 

HAT  a  regular  and  fooned  langua^,  Q|,  |^ 
8uch  as  is  used  by  every  civilized 
nation,  is  a  work  of  art,  no  man  who 
knows  any  thing  of  language,  or  of  art, 
will  deny.  It  is  equally  clear,  both  from 
reason,  and  from  the  facts  mentioned  ia 
die  preceding  volume,  that  the  first  at<* 
tempts  to  speak  must  have  been  very  rude 
and  impeifect  ;  and  that  the  first  lan- 
guages among  men,  though  they  may 
have  served  the  purposes  of  communica* 
tion  in  a  very  narrow  sphere  of  life,  witli 
few  wants,  and  as  few  arts  to  supply  those 
wants,  must  haVe  been,  almost  entirely  art^ 

ks^ 
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6  THE    ORIGIN    AND  Part  II. 

I 
I 

Ch.i.  less^  If  therefore  language  was  invented, 
there  must  havl  b^A^'IftSt  and  a  secood 
language  j  the  one  altogether  rude  and  art-' 
lee&Mflft?  offief  ftftmed^^y  Mes  ^MF  a?§ 
and  the  work^  *C^'^tte&  kyf  art  (  Tor  that  it 
could  not  have  grown  out  of  popular  use 
merely,  I  win  endeiavour, '  in  the  sequel. 

When  that 'is  done,  it  is  ,lKi>^  jpr^tj^e 
argument  will  be  necessary  to  prove  that 


mere,  ucrco/^r,    uul  uiu!»l    uctvcuccii  uic  >miiJ 

01. artists^  knd  men  oi  superior  abilities. 

The  art  or  laneuaee  appears  to  consist  m 
fouK^  thmes.  J.  in  escpressinff  accurate! v 
aria  .distinctly  all  the  xoncentigns  of  the 
human  mirjd.  2.  In  dome  this  by  as  few 
words  as  possible.  .3.  In  marking  the  con- 
nection  that  those,  words  have  with  one 
another.  And,  /asfjy^  The  sound  of  the  lan- 
guage  must  be  agreeable  to  th^  c^r,  and  of 
sufficient  variety.  Before  I  enter  more 
particularly  into  my  subject,  I  will  make 
some  general  reflection^  on  thfse  foiir  re- 
qui$ites }  and  what  I  am  to  say,  will  be  the 

better 


.J*.. 


toti  pimkE^'^^^MSvAGE.         % 


"gfiagtS.  bf  wHca'  a  Ikngdage  df  ttrt^  is*  ai- 

:"-9!ya,jK^/,'^th  ■f&^'t(3i^e'i6it6dpt!ofife 
\bm  k^iis^'  tV  tsfile  '^01^8  '^-  We  fctf- 

^tels  ^^8iffi«5eiJt'%ortKfeTmipife  Bf  fi^- 
^atetik  Iffe,  %■  whicK  tlrei^  ire  ^Kift'  M 

*«£?5^  to  Wte  ^aitise  ^i^{8'=;  mt  'iii  tiw-  , 

'fLU  mp^k  riiimbCT-  reqbirfea  fs'VSaJ- 
MH'  ef^^aHj  if,  in'-ifcir'a  liF^^-'ft^ 
^'mcb^'*,-  but  'Iffife'^fe  i^  pliL 
^i¥SAd<^fteXlrffeiit,  2liia  liK9?iSb'  ae&^ 
^  pre^aaft8it^and-^^^aila?fon,^itfc  etift?. 
^atei  ■  ^^1^  Hfe'tfeiVOTc^  --of  Ws,  ^e  'loed 
Wflfjr  OTSaS?r^'^a,^Th'at'  "flie^uiiilfer'bf 

iktt^,  'ft-ftt W S^  ''6i*'fri^diHs "^cBtisFdweti 

ilf^  ^e^ngS^^oi^-^ai'  a^  fSH^  <  {jpEJf^, 
^teS^l3M!%ift'- i^tfi'*W1«^at=  9r  tfife 
lA'^^^'mS  ft'ft^'%ap8^»i'MeTfeft'«l 
f6i  Mnia^  ^figt55tf8  al?f  to  j^ftftt-'ll 

*^*'  Lore 


S  THB  OillGI)^  ANX>  Fart  It 

eh*  t*  more  than  once  said^  there  can  be  no  lin* 
guage   expressing    individual   things  only; 
The  first  part  therefore  .  of  the  art  of  lao- 
guage^  and  the  foundation  of    all  the  rest^ 
is  reducing'  this  infinity  of  things  to  cer«^ 
t^n    classes,  i:alled  by  ^e  logicians  genur 
and  spcciesy  according  as  diey  are  more  or 
less    comprehensive. .   But  even  thi^,  with-* 
out  some  further  art,  is   not  sufficient  to 
prevent  such  a  multiplication  of  words,  at 
would  make  any  language  unfit  for  use: 
For    though    the  number  of   spedeses  iS| 
strictly    speaking,     farther    firom     infinity 
than  the  number  of  individuals  ;  yet  with 
respect  to  our  capacity,  they  also  may  be/ 
considered  as  'infinite.     In    jMroportion  as 
our  knowledge  advances  in  the  several  arts 
and  sciences,  we  are  daily  discovering  new 
specieses  of  things.     Nor  does    the  most 
learned  man  in  the  world  know  one  huh« 
dredth  part  of  those  which  nature  has  pro- 
duced;  but  if  even    such  as   he    knows 
were  to  be  ei^ressed  all  by  sqpiarate  words, 
entirely  difierent  one  from  another,  so  th^t 
the  one.  coul^  not  suggest  ihf{  otluer,  it  is 
iPnldent,  that  the^m^ory  would  be  greatly 
overburdenoi),  a^  ,  consequently  the  lan« 
g^iage  jUQ^t  £Q(f^^^  and  yet  it  is  necessary 
.y.,.J.  for 


J^ok  1.       PROaRESS  OP  i;AKi3UAGE.  9 

for  clear  and  distinct  expression,  that  every  Ch.  1 . 
specie's  of  thing  should  he  denoted  by  a  s&- 
parate  word  ;  and '  not  only  must  the  spe- 
cieses    of  substances   be   so   denoted,    but 
those   of  qualities,    actions^   and    energies* 
The  barbarous  languages,  as  we  have  seen^ 
by  expressing  several  things  by  one  word^ 
have  run  into  very  great  confusion ;  and  in- 
stead of  saving  the  multiplication  of  Words^ 
have  greatly  increased  it.    Some  other  way 
therefore  was  to  be  devised  to  prevent  words 
from  increasing  to  an  unwieldly  number : 
and  this  was  done  in  a  way,  which,  now  it 
is  invented,  appears  very  natural  and  obvious, 
though,  from  what  hafi  been  said  of  the  bar- 
barous languages,  it  is  evident  it  was  not  of  so 
easy  invention ;  and  that  was  by  expressing 
things  which  in  their  nature  are.  connected 
together,  by  words  which  have  also  a  con- 
nection with  One  another. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  chief  artifices  of 
language,  it  merits  to  be  explained  at  some 
lepgth;.aridl  dq  not  know  any  example 
more  fit  to  explain,  it  than  the  nam§s  of 
numbers.  It  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  an  enlarged  sphere  of  life,  that  evef)'; 
individual  number,  at  least  to  a  very  great 
.  VoL#  IL  B  extent. 
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Ch.  1.  extent,  should  have  a  particular  namie^. 
For  with  respect  to  numbers,  it  would  not 
be  sufficient  for  the  use  of  life  to  divide 
them  into  classes  or  specieses,  as  we  do  other 
things,  such ,  as  even  and  odd,  primary  and 
composed,  square  and  cube,  &c« ;  but  the  par- 
ticular numbers  must  be  expressed.  Now 
these  are  really  infinite,  at  least  in  possibility  ; 
and  if  such  of  them  only  as  we  hav^  oc- 
casion to  use,  were  to  be  expressed  each  by  a 
different  word,  that  alone  would  make  a  Ian« 
guage  much  too  bulky  for  use.  The  way  there* 
fore  that  has  been  contrived,  js  to  gwc  different 
names  to  particular  numbers,  to  a  certain  ex* 
tent,  as,  e.g.  to  the  extent  oiiiHy  as  is  practis* 
ed  by  the  European  nations,  aiid  also  by  some 
of  th?  barbarous*  j  and  then  to  turn  back  a- 

gaia 

*  This  is  the  d^fe  of  the  Hurons,  as  we  have  feen» 
vol.  1.  p.  375.;  of  the  Algonkins,  Hontan,  vol.  a.  p.  217.; 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  discovered  ifland  of  Otabitee^ 
vol.  I  p,  376.  But  all  the  barbarous  nations  hav«  not  !<► 
'  pcrfed  an  arithmetic.  The  Cyclops,  in  Homer,  counted 
his  flock  byiires,  which  Honkr  calls  mfutm^m.  The  Cartbb&  . 
count  in  the  farne  way,  likewife  the  Blacks  of  th«  coaft 
of  Guinea.  Ariilotle,  Jf  I  am  not  mi(laken>  fpeaks  of  » 
barbarous  nation  of  his  tin>e;  whofe  arithxaetic  went  na 
farther  than  four  :  and  that  of  Certain  favages  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  AmazonSi  according  tb  Monf.  de  Iil 

.Qoadamine^ 
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grn  as  it  were,  and  reckon  ten  and  one,  Ch.  l; 
ten  and  twa,  &3»  giv  g  na  ea  t'  >  the  ntw 
numberfr  compounded  oi  the  names  cf  the 
old  In  this  way  we  ^  on,  reckoning 
till  we  come  to  twice  ten  ;  which  may  be » 
expressed,  and  I  btlieye.  i$  expressed  in 
most  languages,  by  a  word  analogous  to  the 
names  of  two  and  ten ;  and  in  like  manner 
we  count  thifee  tens,  four  tens,  &lc.  till  we 
eome  to  ten  (ens  :  but  that,  in  all  languages 
that  I  know,  is  expressed  by  a  word  quite 
different.  Then  he  reckoning  goes  on  till 
it  comes  tQ  ten  hundred^  and  then  another 

new 

Condaminey  w«nc  no. farther  than  the  number  three  ;  bj 
which  I  do  ngt  underfiahd  that  they  counted  no  farther 
ihan  three^but  that  after  they  had  come  to  three^  they 
turned  backy^  as  we  do  when  we  come  to  ten»  and  fatd^ 
Three  and  one,  &c.as  we  fay,  Tea  and  one.  It  may  feem 
fiirprifmg,  that  a  nation,  after  they  had  gone  fo  far  as 
to  feparate  from  the  mafs  of  multitude  three  units,  and 
pot  them  together,  ihould  not  have  gone  a  little  far- 
ther, before  they  turned  back,  at  leaft  as  far  as  the  num- 
ber of  their  five  fingers ;  but  we  know,  from  many 
nther  fafls,  how  flow  the  progrefs  of  invention  has  been* 
l^owever  obvious  therefore  a  thing  nt^j  appear  to  us, 
jitiffed  in  the  befom,  as  it  were,  of  arts  and  fciences,  we 
ought  not  from  thence  to  conclude  that  it  was  fo  to  the  firft 
men,  who  had  every  thing  to  invent :  and  to  one  who 
co&fidcrs  this  matter  rightly,  it  will  rather  appear  fttr« 
prifing,  that  thofe  other  nations  ihould  have  come  the 
length  of  the  decimal  arithmetic  pra^ifed  by  us,  and 

have 
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Ch.  1.  new  name  is  devised  to  express  that  num^i^ 
ber ;  and  so  the  reckoning  goes  on  again 
till  it  ^  comes  to  ten  thousand,  to  which  the 
Greeks  have  giVgn  a  paftictilar.  na^me,  ,viz, 
a  myriads  But  farther  in  this  nomen-» 
clature  they  hAve-'  not  gone  $  whereas  we 
have  gone,  further,  and  given  a  name  to 
ten  hundred  thou^nd,  viz.  a  million} 
and  in  this  way  we  go  on  as  far  as  we  can 
conceive,  without  any  new  names  to  num<y 
bers,  *.  .  '      ■ 

This  example  will  serve  at  least  to  lUu-. 
Strate  one  method  that  has  beeti  devised  by 

the 

have  been  ^  fur  as  complete  arithmeticians  as  we.  Per- 
haps  it  was  the  number  of  the  ten  fingers  that  firft  led 
men  to  this  method  of  calculation.  But  1  rather  think 
it  was  fcience  and  philofophy  :  for  the  nun^ber  tcp  is  the 
completion  of  number,  in  fo  far  as  it  contains  numbers 
of  all  different  kinds,  even  and  c^,  primary  and  comr 
pofed,  perfect  and  impei-fe^t,  fquare  and  cube  ;  and  frum 
thence  it  is  faid  to  have  had  its  name  of  ^ejwt  in  Grecfc, 
vJiIch  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  )j;^«^0m,  figni- 
fying  \f^  contain.  It  was  therefore  very  proper  to  make 
this  number  the  cardinal  number,  upon  which,  as  upon 
a  hinge ^  all   the  other  numbers   (hould  turn.     See  Jam^ 

hlidhi  Covim.  in  ^icam.   Arithmetic^ If  this  be  fo,   it  \% 

evident  that  np  barbarous  nation  could  have  fixed  this 
boundary  of  the  infinity  of  numbers,  but  muft  have 
got  the  Invention  from  fome  other  nation,  confide- 
jably  advanced  in  arts  and  fciences,  in  the  fame  maT>- 
.ner,  as  I  fuppofe,  that  thofe  barbarous  nation*  who 
l^eak  a  language  of  art*  have  not  invented  it|  but  bor<< 
rowed  it  from  other  more  civilized  ns^tions. 


^£   'j*- 
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the  artificers  of  language  to  save  the  multi-  €ih.  !• 
plication  o£  words,  namdyV  compdsitiCn  ; 
which  is  used  when  the  idea  to  be  expressed 
is  composed"  of  tyto  other  4(feaS,  to  Whfch* 
names  have  been  already  given.  This  is 
so  common  in  all  the  languages  of  art, 
that  it  is  needless  to'  give  examples  of  it. 
I  shall  therefore  only  add,  that  I  am  per- 
suaded there  are  many  more  compositions 
'  of  words  than  are  commonly  known  ;  and 
that  such  etymologies  given  by  gramma- 
rians,  however  fantastical  or  far-fetched 
they  may  sometimes  seem,  are  many  of 
Jthem  very  well  founded. 

But  suppose  thp  idea  for  which  a  name 
is  sought,  is  not  compounded  of  two 
ideas,  but  is  connected  with  or  related  to 
another  idea,  wh^t  is  to  be  done  in  that 
case  ?  And  the  method  is  not  to  invent  a 
new  word,  as  is  done  in  the  barbarous 
languages  ;  .but  with  some  addition  to  or 
change  of  the  word  .already  invented,  to 
express  the  idea  connected  with  that  of  the 
old    word  :    and  this    method    is   what   is 

called  derivation  J  which  if^  of  sovereign  use 

,      ■«  •  ■ 

in  all  the  Ijmguages  of  art* 

But 

P  Thef?  derivative  wo^dsi,   in  t^c  language  of  Arl- 

flotle's  philofophy,  are  called  yrx^mvMti  and  he  fays  they 

•  differ 
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CSi.  1,  But  suppose  that  the  idea  cootinuea  the 
Very  $ame»  bu|;  some  addition  inade  to  it, 
9Uch  as  that  of  lime^  p^rson^  relation  to 
^ny  thing  el$Ci  o?  Any  othjer  necessary  ad- 

juncty 

difficr  from  the  original  words  if  irrtfni,  Ariflatl^s  Cu* 
tegeritt  in  the  beginning  i  which,  as  his  commentator  Am- 
monius  Hermetas  has  very  well  explained  it,  means  the 
change  of  the  word  in  the  laft  fyllable.  The  inftances 
which  Ariftotle  gives  of  fuch  parpnyntiet^  is  that  of  yi(«M* 
fivfiicii  from  Y^ttftft^crixtt  and  kfi^un  from,  iivi^tsty  Bui  al* 
though,  in  thcfe  indances,  the  adje^ive  may  be  derived 
from  the  fubftantive,  it  more  frequently  happens  that  the 
dfirad  noun^  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  the  noun  exprefling 
the  quality  abftra^edly,  is  derived  from  the  adjcdive, 
which  is  the  word  that  exprefles  the  quality  in  concrete, 
that  is,  conjoined  with  the  fubftance.  Thus  from  honuty  is 
derived  bonitas^  from  ^W,  ^goodnefs^  dec*  although  fuch  de- 
rivation be  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature;  for,  in  the  order 
of  nature,  the  abftrad  quality  is  prior  to  the  quality  join* 
ed  with  any  fubflance.  And  it  was  perhaps  for  this  reafon 
diat  Ariftotle  chofe  the  two  inftances  above  mentioned, 
where  the  derivation  appears  to  be  according  to  the  or- 
der of.  nature-  But  in  other  paifagesa  without  regarding 
the  grammatical  etymology  at  all,  he  derives  words  ac*- 
cording  to  the  order  of  things  in  nature.  Thui  from. 
hawweMy  he  derives  ^v»«;,  and  from  )is«iMVf«,  im^^t^z,  (fee 
Categor*  isf  Ammon,  Comment. /oi.  i^6.J,  though  the  gram- 
matical etymology  be  direAly  contrary.  And  his  com- 
mentator has  carried  this  philofophical  etymology  fo  far, 
as  to  derive  Ira,  the  third  perfon  of  the  prefent  of  the 
indieative  of  the  verb  Hfu  from  if ;  that  is,  that  he  de- 
rives the  word  affirming  that  any  thing  exids,  from  a 
word  denoting  the  abftradl  idea  of  exiflcnce.  De  Jtf 
ierfret.fol.  45. 
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junct,  what  18  to  be  done  in  that  case  ?  And  Ch.  L 
there  likewise  the  artificers  of  language 
have  devised  a  way  of  saving  the  itiultipli^ 
cation  of  words,  which  is  of  kin  to  the 
method  last  mentioned,  but  is  different 
both  as  to  the  form  of  the  variation,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  word  when  varied.  It 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Jiic^ 
/ion  or  inflectiBH^  and  is  used  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  forming  the  cases  of  nouns  and 
tenses  of  verbs  in  the  learned  languages. 

By  these  three  great  artifices,  the  two 
first  things  which  I  require  in  a  language  of 
art  may  be  performed,  and  all  the  several 
specieses  of  things,  so  far  at  least  as  we 
know  them,  and  all  their  different  qua* 
licies  and  properties,  may  be  distinctly  ex- 
pressed, in  so  fe\<^  words  as  not  to  make 
the  language  cumbersome  and  unwieldy^ 
hke  the  Chinese  written  language,  which 
consists  of  so  many  characters,  no  less  it  i^ 
said  than  eighty  thousand,  that  no  man  liv- 
itig  perfectly  understands  it.  But  even  after 
this  is  done,  the  business  of  language  is 
not  completed :  for  there  remains  still  the 
third  thing  that  I  require  in  a  ladguage 
of  art,  which  is  perhaps  more  difficulli 
'  Uuoi  aoy  thing  I  have  fiieationed  ; .  and 
,.  ^  therefore, 
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Ch.  L  thetefore,  as  I  have  shewn,  was  of  latest 
invention  ;  I  mean,  marking  the  connec-- 
tion  and  relation  that  words  have  to  one  an- 
other, or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  sr/ntax^ 
For  it  is  evident,  that  any  number  of  words^ 
expressing  in  the  most  clear  and  accurate 
maniief  the  several  things  ihey  stand  for^ 
would  :  convey  no  meaning  at  all,  if  they 
were  not  -  some  one  way  or  another  con- 
nected together*      For    though    the    bare 
utterance    of    the    words    would     let    us 
know  that  the  speaker  had  the  ideas  affix- 
ed to  the  words-;  yet  without  some  con- 
nectipn   of  those  yrords,  there   would   be 
no  speech^  because  there  would  be  neither 
affirmation    nor    denial,    prayer    or    com- 
mand expressed,  nor  any  other  operation 
of  the  mind  ;  and  therefore,  as  the  business 
of  language  is  to  communicate  to  one  an- 
other '  the  operations   of  our  minds,    it  is 
evident  that,  unless     the  words  are  con- 
nected, the  purpose  of  language  could  not 
be  answered.      Here  then  is  a  new  clasa 
of  words  to  be  invented  ;  and  a  numerous, 
class .  too,   if  we    consider  that  substances 
must  *be  cQnnect<^  with  substances,  qudi^-' 
ties  with  aubstanqes,  and  with  one,  another, 
amJ  both  with  vfirbs,  or.  words  ej^essiqg  ^ 
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actinsg  or  sufftring.  These  relations^  it  is  Ch.  1. 
evidejity.  must  be  very  various  and  Qumer? 
Qus ;  wA  they  tnusit  be  expressed  either  by 
8q>a]ratc  words^  or  by  some  cb^nige  of  one 
or  other^  or  botb^  of  tht;  words  betwixt 
which  the  connection  is  to  be  expressed 

The  last  rec^uisite  of  language  I  men* 
tionedy  respects  the  sound :  as  to  which 
three  things  may  be  observed,  1  //,  That  the 
words,  in  order  to  express  such  a  prodi-* 
gious  variet}'*  of  things,  should  be  very 
much  varied  in  the  sound.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  they  should  not  consist  of 
vowels  only,  or  a  few  conspnants,  like  the 
words  ofuhe  barbarous  languages,  but  be 
distingQished  and  articulated  by  as  many 
consonants  as  possible,  but  so  as  not  to  ren- 
der the  sound  harsh  and  disagreeable;  For, 
!^,  A  language  such  as  we  are  speaking 
of,  must  be  of  easy  pronunciation  j  and  not 
only  the  facility  of  the  operation  of  the  * 
speaker  must  be  stinlied,  but  also  the  plea- 
sure 6f  the  ear  of  the  hearer,  3//o,  The 
words  must  be  of  a  moderate  length,'  not, 
)ike  those  of  the  barbarous  languages,  enor* 
mously ,  long  ;  and  particularly  the  radical 
words  must  be  short,  otherwise  there  cai\- 
VoL.  11.  C  not 
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Ch.  1.  not  be  either  composition  or  derivation 
^"""^^^^^  without  enlarging  the  words  immoderately. 
The  declinable  words  also,  in  order  to  admit 
a  sufficient  variety  of  inflection,  should  be 
of  a  moderate  length  ;  and  not  only  for 
these' reasons,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  easy 
pronunciation  of  the  language,  the  words 
ought  not  to  be  excessively  long. 

Having  premised  these  general  observa-r 
tions,  which  will  serve  to  explain  what  is 
to  follow,  I  will  proceed  to  consider  the 
several  parts  of  which  languag^is  compos^ 
ed. 

CHAP.     IL 

The!  works  of  art  prior  to  the  art  itself."^ 
The  analytical  method  followed  in  this  in-- 
quiry. — The  formal  part  of  language  to  he 

frst  analysed.^^Bcth  the  form  and  matter 
must  have  been  analysed  before  the  ^writing 
art  was  invented.^^l^he  nature  of  that 
discovery. 

Ch.  2.   ^  LL  the  v^orks,  both  of  nature  and  of 
JLJL  art,  are  compounds,  which  the  sense 
presents  to  the  mind.     These  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  science  to  analyse,  and  resolve  into 

their 


«b 
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their  principles,  or  constituent  parts.      But  Ch.  2. 
not  only  the  works  ot  nature  existed  long 
before    any  such  analysis    was    made,   but 
even  those  of  art;  at  least  to  a  certain  de^ 
gree.      For   we  are  QOt  to    imagine,   that 
arts  were  invented  a  ptioriy  by  discovering 
the  principles   first,  and  frqm   thence  de- 
ducing the  consequences  ;  on  the  contrary, 
men  began  by  practising ;  very  rudely  and 
imperfectly  np  doubl  at  first ;  but  as  they 
improved  the,  practice,  they  began  to.  dis- 
oove{;j:)i^  priticiples,  and  at   last  acquir-ed 
sdeace  enough  to  analyse  the  art, .  and  de^ 
dnce  it ,  from  its  principles.     In  this  manner 
,aU  arts  jhjave  been  invented,  and  among  o- 
therp  the;jart  of  kngu^ge.      But  the  pro- 
gress was  .very  slow  frpnj  practice  to  ptin- 
.  ciplqsj  and  accordingly  men  had  the  use  of 
language  long  before  they  knew  any;, thing 
of  the  grammatical  art,  by  whiqh  language 
.  is  analysed  ;  and  -like  in  manner  men  sung, 
and  .played  on  instruments,  while   yi^t  no 
scale  of  music  was  known,  hor  any  art  in- 
vented by  which  a  tune  could  be  resolved 
intorthe  several  notes  of  which  it  is  com- 
^posed.      And  in  many  nation^  of  the  earth 
at  tji|5  day,,  thaie^and  miny   other  c^icra- 
.  ^ons  of  arjt  are  performed  without  the  know- 
ledge 
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Ch.  %  ledge  of  the  art  itself ;  that  is,  of  its  princi-* 
pies.  As  therefore  the  compound  is  first  in 
order  of  time,  at  least  with  respect  lo  us  and 
our  perceptions;  so  composition  in  the  several 
arts,  and  particularly  in  language,  is  much 
easier  than  the  analysis  :  for  by  imitation 
merely  we  can  compose,  or  by  natural  saga- 
city without  imitation,  which  was'the  <swe  of 
the  first  inventc^s  of  arts ;  but  We  ^nnot 
analyse  without  science.  Accordingly,  who 
many  people  do  we  seb,  t4iat  have  n6t  obly 
the  ready  use  of  languiige,  but  speak  ^tty 
pipperly,  without  the  least  knowledge  tif  &e 
grammatical  art }  But  though  comj)Osition 
be  so  much  easier  atid  more  obvious  than 
analysis;  yet  this  last  is  the  method  of -sdence, 
being  that  which  constitutes  the  veiy  natute 
and  essence  of  science ;  for  nothing  is  sden- 
tificsjty  treated  of,  that  is  not  resolved  into 
its  elements,  or  first  principles  So  that 
science  does  not  foHow  the  order  of  our  per- 
ceptions, which  begin  with  the  compound, 
but  the  '6rder  of  nature^  according  to  whidh 
the  elements*  or  principles  of  all  things  are 
first  As  therefore  we  profess  to  treat  rof 
language  scientifically,  we  shall  begin  with 
analysing  it,  and  then  we  shall  proceed  to  the 

composition 
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composition  of  tt ;  a|id  this  mediod  we  Aink  Ctu  *3i 
the  most  proper^  because  the  compound^  ki 
this  matter i^Iangiis^e,  b  weU  known  toefverjr 
one,  as  the  composition  is  practised  by  «vw]f 
one ;  Whereas,  if  the  OMnpound  were  ndC 
sflffidently  kiiown,  it  might  be  proper  4fO 
proceed  in  a  different  method,  and  beg^n 
-with  k. 

Ail  the  works  of  art,  as  they  are-comr 
-posed  by  man,  so  they  can  be  analysed  ^bf 
liiin^.     And  the  best  method  of  attaining 

•a 

*  £ver7  analyils  if  a  divifiop,  butttcty^vifipnisoot^i 
aaalyfis ;  tbat,Js  tp  iafy  in  logical  langiuige»  diwiGcm  is 
the  genus»  and  analyfis  the  fpecies«  Any  whole  may  be 
idiriddi  intone  paitt  which  compofe  it»  ar  sr  body^inay 
te  divided  into  its  different  members  $  but  fuch  a  divifion 
is  not  that  which  we  call  analyfiSy  becaufe  the  members 
of  a  bQ.dy  are  parts  of  the  body»  when  it  is  conftituted  or 
formedf  but  they  are  not  the,  principles -which  conftitate 
or  form  it,  or>iflL  ^Jther  words*  diey  are  t^ot  tbe.prin^iples 
or  elements  ->  of  the  body*  Now  it  it  the  divifion  -info 
thefe  laft  that  I  call  analxjii  ;  which  therefore  differs  frojpi 
the  other  divifion  in  this,  that  it  divides  the  fubjects  into 
parts  more  minute  aad  fubtikt  not  obvious  to  fenfe  ,  or 
common  -apj^rehe^fion  ;  but  which»  being  difcovere^* 
(hew  the  nature  of  the  fubject,  becaufe  they  (hew.^e 
principles  which  conftitute  it.  And  it  is  for  diis  rea* 
fon  that  analyfis  is  the  n^thod  of  Science.  The  mcthcMl 
of  divifiopf  or  dia^retic- method*,  and  the  analytical^m- 
thod,  be^^g  two  .wjiys  c^.  invcftjgatipg  tl^  idea  oi;  de* 

finirion 
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Clu  2.  a  peifect  hmTfhd^  of  thetiri  is,  first  to  take 
them  down,  as  it  were,  in  this  way,  and 
then  to  put  them  up  again,  Thu^  if  a  man 
would  perfecdy  understand .  the  nature  of 
a  .watch^  dt,  any  other  machine,  he  should 
l^gin  with  taking  it  down,  and  considering 
b.y  itself  every  wheel  and  spring  of .  it,  and 
then  he  should  learn  to  put  them  all  to- 
gether «gain :  an^  in  this  matter  of  lan- 
guage, thefmethod  in  which  we  teach  chil^ 
dren  to  read  hi  &r3t  to  make  them  analyse 
words  into  letters,  or  elemental  sounds,  and 
then  we  teach  them  to  combine  those  let- 
ters into  syllables,  and  the  syllables  into 
word^  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  taught 
them    in    any    other    way^    they    would 


..       ( 


finition  of  any  thing,  are  different  from  the  analyfis  and 
divlfion  of  which  we  arc  (peaking  ;  but  wherein  the  differ- 
ence cohfifts,  does  not  belong  to  btif  fobjtct  to  explain. 
1  fliall  only  add;  that  the  beft  example  <if  the  diteteilc 
method  to  be  found  in  Englifby  and  among  the  beft  in 
any  language,  is  what  Mt  Harris  has  given  us  in  his  dia- 
logue concerning  Arly  bf  which  he  has  moft  accurately 
inveftigated  the  nature  accdrding  to  this  method,  in  the 
manner  that  is  practifed  by  Plato' in  xh^  Sophifta  and  Po- 
iiticus.  The  analytical  alfo  and  fynthetidal  methods  of  rea- 
foning,  are  different  from  the  analyfis  ancl  fyntl^efis  t^hich 
I  am  here  treadng  :  buf  to  explain  wherein  that  differ- 
fcilc^Wnfifts,  would  be  alfo*  foreiga'/td-odr-ptefcnt  pur- 
pbfe* 
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be  imperfectly  taught  In  this  manner  there-;  Ch.  2» 
fore  we  propose  to  treat  of  language  ;  begin- 
ing  with  that  first  and  fmncipal  analysis  of 
it)  and  of  every  compound^  whether  of  art 
or  nature,  I  mean  into  matter  and  fornix 
With  this  division  of  language  we  set  out  in 
this  work,  and  'we  must  never  lote  sight  of  it 
But  this  analysis  is  too  general  to  explain 
any  thkig  particularly ;  it  will  therefore  bo 
necessary  to  analyse  each  of  those  parts  se^ 
parately  by  itself :  and  I  will  begin  with  the 
fonriy  that  is,  the  sounds  of  language,  riot 
considered  as  sounds  merely,  but  as  sounds 
significant.  In  treating  of  the  barbarous  Ian* 
guages,  I  considered,  the  material  part  first ; 
but,  in  examining  the  languagescf  art^  I  think 
it  better  to  follow  a  contrary  method^  and 
begin  with  the  principal  part,  that  is,  the 
form,  which  the  artificers  of  language  appear 
to  me  to  have  chiefly  considered,  as  no  doubt 
they  ought  to  have  done,  in  framing  the 
sounds  of  the  language.  Which  of  these  two 
parts  was,  in  order  of  time,  first  analysed, 
and  made  the  subject  of  art^  m^y  be  question^ 
ed ;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  no  language, 
complete  both  ix\  sound  and  sense,  could  have 

been 
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C&^^'  beea  framed^  wttfhout  knowing  the  principles 
iffl^'demetita  of  botfai  the  matter  and  the  form  ^ 
&a:  thou|^ .  such  a  language^  when  formed, 
may  be  used  without  the  knowledge  of  either, 
yet  it  could  not,  I  think,  have  been  fcMrmed 
without  the  knowledge  of  both.  If  this  be 
true,  the  writing«art,  which  in  order  of  time 
waft  certainly  posterior  to  the  art  of  language, 
was  not  so  great,  a  discovery  as  is  coausumly 
koagined  For  the  great  (£fficulty  of  that 
discovery,  was  the  analysis  of  the  sound  of 
a  language  into  its  elements.;  so  that  upon 
the  suppo^oa  that  this  had  been  done  be« 
fbie,  when  the  art  of  language  was  formed, 
there  remained  nothing  to  be  done,  but  to 
6iad  out  charactera  to  mark  the  elemental 
sounds  ?  already  discovered.  And  that  the 
Mtention  of  writing  was  no  more  than  this, 
appears  to  me  from  the  Egyptian  story  which 
Fkto  has  preserved  to  ufi%  of  that  King  of 
Egypt,  who,  when  he  was  told  by  Theuth, 
the  inventor  of  letters,  that  he  had  found  out 
mi  art  of  memcHy,  said,  after: the  invention 
was  explained  to  him,  that  it  was  not  an  art  of 

memory^ 

^  fn  Pb^drOy  Pag.  1340.  edit.  Ficini, 
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memory y  but  of  reminiscence.  Now  reminis-  Ch.  2, 
cence  supposes  forgetfojness,  which  your  art, 
said  that  wise  king,  encourages;  because  men 
trufting  to  it,  will  not  exercise  their  ci^ 
iBarttSE».Vw)t  fituidy  to  record'  their  know- 
lec%e  m  .their  own  minds,  where  it  is  best 
preserved.  This  atorjr  seems  plainly  to 
fiuppos^  ^that  what:  this  Egyptian  Mercury 
had  iHscoVered,  was  not  the  analyst  of  lan- 
guage into  its  elemental  aoimds,  which  was 
a  great  and  a  useful  discovery,  tending  much 
to  this  improvement  q£  language,  aisd  which 
certainly  would  not  have  •  been  disapproved 
by  the.Egyptian  kiog.;  but  only  a  method 
of  recording  those  sounds, .  of  which  indeed 
it  may  be  justly  questioned,  whetheir  it  has 
upon  the  whole  oontributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  >  knowledge.  *  And  perhapi  the 
Druidawere  in  the  right,  who,  as  Julius  Gassar 
tells  us,  did'  not  mafee  use  of  letters  to  record 
their  philosophy  and  theology,  though  they 
knew  the  Greek  letters,  because  they  thought 
the  use  of  them  impsdred  the  memory. 


Vot.II.  D  <aiAP. 
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CHAP.  in. 

'  *  •  •        •  * 

General  plan  of  this  second  part  efthewori 
'^^Analysis  of  the  formal  part  ff  language 
into  ijoords^-^jyivhion  of.  words  into  two 
kinds  J  nouns  and  verbs.^-^Suidivisicn  tf 
verbs  into  words  expressing  the  accidents 
of  suhstances^  and  those  expressing  the  c^ 

fections  of  the  mind*  ^  c::      ; 

/  •  »  .  •  .•  •  **  •  - ,      » 

Ch.  3.  nr^HE  method  therefore  in  which  I  prGi- 
X  pose  to  treat  this  subject  of  a  Hngiiage 
of  art  is,  first,  to  analyse  the  formal  part 
of  it,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  this:  first 
book ;  then  to  analyse  the  Material  part  of 
it,  which  will  be  done  ,in  the  second  ;  and 
the  third  book  will  treat  of  the  composition 
of  each  :  and  in  this  waj  it  is  hoped  the 
reader  will  have  a. complete  View  of  the 
whole  theory  of  language;  For  it  is  not 
the  design  of  thifc  work  to  explain  mi- 
nutely every  part  of  the  grammatical  art-; 
but  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  whole, 
and  to  explain  the  philosophical  principles 
upon  which  it  is^  founded*  If  therefore  we 
any.  where  enter  into  minute  discusiioas,  it 

will 
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'vrill  be  of  such  particulars  a$  we  think  have  Ch.  3. 
not    been    sufficiently  explained    by  other 
writers  upon  grammar. 

To  begin  then  with  the  andysls  of  the 
formal  part  of  a  language  of  art,  or  of 
the  sounds  of  it  considered  as  significant : 
Tliis  analysis  is  very  simple  ;  because  all 
language,  considered  in  this  way,  is  uki- 
mately  resolvable  into  words.  For,  as  Ari« 
«totle  has  defined  a  word^  it  is  a  sound  sig- 
nificanty  of  whicjh  no  part  is  by  itself 
aignificant* ;  what  is  less  therefore  than 
a  word,  such  as  a  syllable,  or  a  letter,  does 
not  belong  to   this  analysis,  but  to  the  a- 

.  nalysis 

*  ^«f j|  n^^rrw^i  ii  ^%^  id<y  i^ri  iMSTJttn^  ^imvnatAu  Poetic, 
eap.  20.  Oppofed  to  this  is  the  definition  of  the  corn- 
pound  UyHt  i/^hicb^  according  to  the  fame  philofopher,  is 
^tfrrii  0^rtfrn}»  ii  ifmfM^  Mtf  uvru  ^fttum  ru  This  compofltion 
x)f  words,  making  a  complete  fenfe  by  itfelf,  is  what  we 
call  in  English  a  ientencs  ;  of  ^ich  I  fliall  fay  more  whea 
I  come  to  fpeak  of  xhe  ^ooppofition  of  language.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  may  obferve,  that  A«7««,  as  defined  her^ 
by  Arillotle,  is  ufed  only  in  one  fenfe  of  the  word, 
namely,  to  fignify  the  matter  and  fotm  of  language  join- 
ed, or,  as  we  exprefs  it  in  Englifh  without  ambiguity, 
speech.  But  it  fignifies  alfo  the  formal  part  by  itfelf,  and 
which  is  diftlngiiifbcd  from  the  other  by  the  epithet  of 
\fiuiitf$\  whereas,  'speech  is  :^•y•f  ^^t^^wpi.  See  the  not^ 
MlchsLf.  I.  boojp  i/of  part  i. 
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Gh.  3<  nalysis  of  the  material  part,  or  spuitd^  o£  4 
language.    .     • 

Words  then  heing  the  least  parts  of  laa* 
guage  considered  as  significant^  or  sptech^ 

^  as  I  shall  chuse  to  csdl  it  in  one  word  ;  the 
next  question  to  be  considerjed  is,  Of  liow 
xpany  kinds  words  are  ?  or,  as  it  \9t^  com-* 
monly  expressed,  how  many  parts  of  speedy 
there  are  ?  The  common  division  is  into 
eight  parts ;  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  participle^ 
adverb,  preposition,  conjunction ;  to  which 
the  Greeks  add  for  an  eighth,  the  article ; 
but  the  Latins,  wanting  the  article,  completc^ 
the  number  by  the  interjiection.    But  though 

-  this  division  may  serve  the  purpose  of  or- 
dinary grammar,  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
for  a  philosophical  inquiry,  such  as  this,  iiv- 
to  the  nature  of  language,  which  requires 
that  every  ^  thing  of  speech  should  be  con- 

'  sidered  relatively  tp  the  nature  of  the  things 
expressed  by  it.  And  therefore  I  prefer 
that  division  of  the  parts  of  speech  that  has 
been  given  both  by  Plato  and  Aristotle*, 
into  noun  and  verb ;  and  I  will  endeavour 
"to 

f  Ariftotle  has  given  this  diyifion  in  his  book  of  Inter-> 
pretation,  and  Pla^o  in  th^  Sophifta.  Jt  is.^txiue,  that 
Ariftotle,    in  his  Exoteric,  or  popular  work  vpyn  Poetry, 

jcap.  ZQ- 
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to  shew,,  that  aU  the  other  parta  of  ^ecch  Ch.  ^ 
libove  mentioaed^  may  be  fitly  jrefened  to 
ime  or  other  of  these  two.  My  reason  foi; 
pre^nring  this  diyisipa  is^  that  it  referSy,as^I 
und^Tsttfnd  iti  to  that;  graad  diyision  of  things 
confined  i'q  th^  Categones,  or  EYedicamentSy 
(the  doctrine  of  ^hich  I  hdd  to  be  the 
IbundattQil  of  adl  philos^hy,)  into  substance 
add  flfcident  j  for  ^though  the  categories 
^e  ten  in  eumber^  the  nine  last  are  all  acci- 
j^^^^^y  that  isy  things  ^yhich  have  no  $&? 

.  paratQ 

fa{i  %Qf,  has  giycir  us  apotlier  divifiojQi  more  fuUed  tothq 
^apacitT  of  thofe  for  whom  he  wrote  th^;^.  book,  viz.  into 
^un,  verhy  article^  and  conjunction  x  ^ut  I  prefer  that  whicH 
he  ha3  given  in  hi&  philof<9phicaI  wofii:^  fuch  as  his'bocjw 
f>f  Interpretatioa  uadoubiedly  is  %  efpecially  as  it  is  fup- 
ported  ty  the.  authority  of  Plato,  who  co^uUnly  meant  to 
give  a  gener^^l  diyiiion  of  the  parts  of  fpeech,  withon^ 
reference  to  any  p;irticular  art  or  'fcience,  fuch  as  kigic 
prdiak?^ic.  > 

*  The  Oreek  word  for  accidents^  viz.  (rv^&Sn^er«t  dc« 
notes :  this  their  nature  better  than  the  latin  word^*hicl^ 
we  have  adopted*  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  I  ufe  accidefit 
here  in  its  mod  general  fignffication,  denoting  every  qtia* 
Itty  or  J>ropeTty  of  any  thing,  whether  ejftntiati  orw&it 
iH  commonly  cvJlcd  accidintaly  tfaatiscominc^ent;^in.fhQrt^ 
y?hatever  is  inherent  in  another  thing,  without  which  it 
cannot  exift ;  and  in  this  large  fenfe*  the  Grcc^  word 
fpftZ^n^^i  is  alfo  ufed,  .  *    « .    t 
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Ch.  3.  pafate  existence  by  themselves,  but  exist  ia 
other  things ;  whereas  substance,  the  first  of 
the  Categories,  has  such  a  pre-eminence  of 
existence,  that  it  exists:  by  itself,  independent 
of  other  things.  Now  a  noun  is  a  word  ex« 
pressive  of  the  thing  existing  in  this  last  man* 
ner,  such  as,  a  man,  or  a  horse,  or  what  the 
mind  considers  as  existing  in  this  manner, 
though  it  really  do  not  so  exist,  as  shall  be 
afterwards  explained.  ^  The  verb,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  understand  to  denote  every  ac- 
cident of  any  kind  belonging  to  substance ; 
whatever,  in  short,  can  be  predicated  of  any 
substance  as  a  property  or  accident,  whether 

« 

it  be  quality,  quantity,  action^  or  suffering, 
relation,  or  connection  with  any  thing  else* 
This  division,  I  think,  must  be  allowed  to 
be  sufficiently  comprehensive,  and  to  exhaust 
the  subject.  For  every  thing  in  -nature  is 
either  substance^  or  some  quality,  energy^ 
passion,  or  relation  of  substance,  that  is,  in 
one  word,  accident  of  substance  ;  or,  if  any 
.one  dislike  that  word,  on  account  of  its  am- 
bigiuty,  he  may  call  it,  with  Mr  Harris,  at-- 
'/r;/5«/^  of ,  substance.  It  comprehends  also 
pjind,  and  all  its  energies  -and  affections  of 
whatever  kind*. 

*  This  defcription  of  the  noun  and  verb,  appears  to  be 
^ijferpnt  from  that  which  is  given  by  Flato  in  the  SophiJIa^ 

p.  183. 
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..    Tlu8  deacn^oa  of  the  verb  may  appear  CL  ^ 
,too  general ;  but  if  we  want  to  make  it  more 
.particular,,  .we  may  consult  Aristotle's  book 

« 

K>f  Cat^ories,  where  we  find  all  the  several 
J^nds  of  uccidfiuts^  being  ranged,  as  I  said, 
.into  nine  classes,  such  as  q^uantity,  quality^ 

relation^ 

p^  183.  edit,  ficiniy. where  be  Ciys,  That  a  verb  is ^  word 
cxprefling  ailiortt  and  a  noun '  a  word  denoting  the  /^^a^. 
And  this  is  no  doubt  the  comtxyoQ'  fK>tioA  6f  thofe  two 
gram'miitical  terms ;  4nd  it  will  coincide  with  m^  notion^ 
if  by  aQm  is  nnderiloodt-not  only  a^aal  energy,  but  the 
quality,  facultyt  or  power,  by  whlcK  any  thing  energiles  1 
and  if  by  agent  we  underftand  the  fubjedt  in  which  that 
faculty  or  power  refides.  That, in  this  way  Ammonium 
nnderftood  Plato,  is  eridcnt  froxs^  his  commentary  upon 
Arlfiotle's  book  of  Interpretation,  fol.  33.;  and  as  it  fo 
perfedtly  coincides  with  my  notion  upon  this  fubject,  I  will 
give  the  words  of  it.  "Etuim  y»^  (meaning  Socrates  in  the 
Cratylas)  r*  •»9fm  fuftn^im  ^fujrpt  wtu  mt  Umrm  wm^  hu  ^mm 

M<^f  rdg  *9U  tn  ^tyMTTK,  rvyKM^PM*  in  Ml  ««<  #vrH  ^mk  its  yvt^v, 

xvfutg  ftt^  T«  M*^  JMM  T#  fiifut  HftUf  Tthfitf^*  Thus,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  this  excellent  commentator,  it  was  the 
doctrine  both  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  that  the  parts  of 
fpeech  were  two,  the  mun  and  the  verb  ;  the  firll  denoting 
fubftances,  tlie  other  the  properties  of  fubftances :  and  in- 
deed there  c^  nothing  .exift  in  nature^  but  tiw^j^axid  their 

qnaUtht. 
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Cbi'Sl  f fetation,  domg/suffering,  &c;- accutatcly  de-  , 
^^^'^^  scHbfed  and  explained.     Aniong '  these,  the 
twbiast  i  mentioned,  viz.  domg  and  wfifeti- 
ing,  w,  as  they  niay  be  expffes^i  &tidn  ahd  ' 
passion, '  80  far  as  tJiey  relate  to  iihe  mind  ^of 
the  'Speaker,  sre  to  be  particulariy  attenfled^to 
in  the  matter  of  language ;  because  all  speech 
whatever,  besides  what  it  may  express  con- 
cerning  the  nature  of  things,  does  of  necessity  ^ 
exprass  aoBoejeneargy,  pasdcm,  4i^^itipn,  pr, 
as  I  would  chuse  to  call  it  by  one  word,  of* 
fection^  pfthe  mind  of  the  speaker:  for  it 
demotes  his  joy,  gziief,  surprise,  or  some  oth«r 
passion  ;  or  it  communicates   his  prayers, 
wishes,  commands,  or  volition  of  any  kind ; 
or  it  simply  decUres  the  judgement  of  his 
mind  concerning  anything,  that  is,  affirms 
or  denies.  ~  As  therefijre  the  expression  of 
these  accidents  or  attributes  of  the  mind  of 
.  ihe  speaker  4re. essential  to  speech,  I  would 

chuse 

ptalities.  So  thit  whauver  more  parts  of  ,fpeech  we 
2nake>  they  can  only  be  fubdivifions  of  the  members  of  this 
'  grand  divinon  ;  and  accordingly  I  have  endeavoured  to* 
bring  under  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  heads,  all  the 
ot^er  fix  parts  of  fpeech  that  are  commonly  reckoned,  and 
I  hope  I  have  done  it  without  any  ftraliimg  or  difficulty. 


>J*. 
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» 

chu^e  to  $epar»te  them  firpm  other  «cQid«nt{^,  CL  3. 
which  may  b^  expressed  or  not  by  speech^ 
^d  to  corm^v  them  by  thwnselves,  calling 
them  M?  qffe^tions  ofth^  tpeaker^s  mlnd^  and 
paying  to.  the  accidents  of  subrtance  the  qon^ 
mon  naiQft  of  ^cidcntf.  We  may  therefore 
say,  that  every  word  expresses  substance,  or 
accident,  or  the  a&ctions  of  the  mind  of  th$ 
lE^^r.  The  first  is  what  I  call  a  naun^  the 
©tbor  twQ  acevdri/. 

Th^  three  are  sometimes  expressed  se* 
.paratjsdy  fiy^dtstihct  words,  sc^netimes  two  of 
th^Ci  tqgejdier,  sometimes  dl  three.  When 
the«ttl>stai3£e  beiipressed  separately,  it  makes, 
wlutisri»immonly  called  a  substantive  noun; 
WJboi  t^;  accident  is  expiessed  separately,  it 
is  a  preposition,  adjective,  or  conjunction, 
which,  aocording  to  my  notion^  are  to  be 
nnked  jwder  the  verib ;  and  if  any  afi^ction 
of  the  mind  of  the  speaker  be  separately  ex- 
|Ves^^  itls  either  an  interjection,  or  a  species 
of  v^  known  by  the  name  of  the  substan- 
^ve  verb,  such  zs  esse  in  Latin,  or  to  be  in 
£n^h,  which  denotes  no  more  than  ^e  af- 
fection of  die  mind  of  the  ^eaker,  either 
qffirmin^^  that  is,  asserting  that  the  thing  /j-, 
•  Vol.  II.  E  or 
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Ch.  3.  or  commanding^  p^^y^^g^  or  wishing ^  that  it 
should  be.     But  of  this  verb  more  hereafter. 
In  these  instances^  the  three  thmgs- 1  men-* 
tionied  are  expressed  separately :  but  as,  in 
nature,  all  things  are  mixed  with  all ;  so^  in 
speech,  the  expression. of  them  is  often  also 
mixed.     Thus  the  substance  and  accident 
are  frequently  expressed  by  the  same  word  ; 
as  senex  in  Latin,  and  child  in  English  ;  the 
first  of  which   denotes  an    animal  of  our 
species,  with  the  quality  of  being  old ;  the 
other  expresses  the  same  substance^  but  widi 
the  wpo^le  quality  of  being  young.     They 
paiticipate  therefore  of  ^e  nature  both  of 
the-aoun  and  verb  y  but  as  substance  is  by 
its  nature  more ,  excellent  than  any  quality 
or  attribute,  it  predominates  in  th<e  appelk« 
.tion,  and  they  are  both  called  nouns ^    That 
.part  of  speech  too  commonly  called  an  ad^ 
jective^  joins  the  accident  with  the  substance, 
such  as  the  words  good^  illy  and  the  like ;  but 
with  this  dji£ference,  that  in  such  words  the 
expression  of  the  substance  is  indefinite  or 
unascertained^  so  that  it  may  be  applied  to 
any  substance  whatsoever ;  M^iereas,  m  the 
first-mentioned  instanceS|  the  substance  is 

definite 
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definite  or  determined.  The  quality  there  Ch.  3. 
fore  predominates  in  the  stdjective.  For  this 
reason  I  think  it  is  i  71  properly  ranged  under 
the  noun,  and  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
verb ;  as  shall  be  afterwards  more  pardcularly 
explained  :  and  I  say  the-same  of  the  parti-, 
ciple.  Accident,  and  the  affection  of  the 
mind  of  the  speaker,  are  joined  together  in 
those  parts  of  speech  that  are  commonly  calU 
ed  verbs ;  as  in  the  expression,  /  run^  where 
the  word  run  expresses  not  only  the  action 
of  running,  but  the  energy  of  the  mind  of 
the  speaker  affirming  that  action  to  exist. 
This  is,  I  believe,  the  expression  of  the  verb 
in  all  languages.  But  in  the  learned  languages 
all  the  three  are  expressed,  as  in  the  Latin 
word  curro^  by  which  the  substance  is  ex- 
pressjfed  that  runs,  the  action  of  that  substance, 
and' the  energy  of  the  mind  affirming  it  to 
^xist*. 

T'hus  we  see  that  these  three  things  are 

expressed 

V 

*  The  expreffioivof  the  energy  of  the  mind  in  verbs,  is 
much  fuller  and  more  accurate  in  Greek.  (Thus  r^tx,** 
affirms  the  action^  r^x%  commands  it,  t^ix^^m  wiflies  it,  and 
the  fubjunftive  mood  ezpreQiesthat  theadion  is  not  Amply 
and  abfolutely  affirmed/  but  in  dependence  upon  feme- 
thing  elfc.' 


/ 
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Ch.  3.  expressed  cither  separately  or  together ;  and 
if  together^  either  in  paif 6,  ad  substance  and 
accident  together,  or  accident  ahd  the  affec^ 
tion  of  the  «peakerV  miiid  ;  or  all  three  tt^ 
gether^  as  in  the  instances  last  mentioned 


CHAR       IV. 

OJ^tbe  noun^  and  Its  thretfoid  divistM; .  ^nd 
thc^  subdivision  of  the  last  kind  of  it. 


IT  T  AVING  thus  given  a  general  accpunt 
'   JL  i   of  this  division  of  the  parts  of  speech 


N 


into  ricun  an^l  verb^  I  come  now  to  explain 
each  of  them  more  particularly,  beginning 
With  the  noun.  And  as  I  have  taken  this 
division  from  the  Categories ;  so,  in  explain- 
ikg  it,  I  will  follow  the  doctrine  of  these- 
highest  genera,  as  laid  down  by  Aristotle ; 
and  in  this  way  I  hope  to  be  able  Jto  give  a 
satisfactory  philosophical  account  of  this  part 
of  language,  by  referring  it  to  the  natute  of 
things,  of  which  it  ought  to  be  the  represent- 
ation. 
A  Qoun,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  name  for  a  sub^ 

stance ; 
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stflfiee }  th)it  K  M  Aiiitotlc  lia»  defined  It^  a  Ch.4^ 
dUng  Whkh  exists  by  itself,  and  tiot  in  any 
thing  else.  Of  subitaifoe,  hi  ^^sdngui^tis 
t#0  kilhte.  Oite  b  thd  paiticular  or  indivi- 
dtial  substance ;  tsikh  as  Petef,  J&hn,  this  of 
dlitt  hoi^,  and  all  mt\i  hatuttd  «ubstahceS ;' 
and  lUee^vne  aU  ardfioial  substtotes,  8U<2h  ai 
thi6  6t  that  hoiifee  OT  sittp  $  ki  short  all  duU 
stafitei  df  whatever  kind,  immafetlal  as  wefl 
is  tnatferial.  This  kind  of  substance  lieithel^ 
exists  in  any  subject  (whidi  b  tiolnmon  to 
all  substances),  nor  is  predicated  of  any  SUIk 
ject;  and  it  is|  in  his  language)  called  the 
Jirsi  or  primary  snbsttinc€^\  because,  in  the 
order  of  our  perceptions,  such  substances  are 
first,  and  the  ideas  of  aH  other  substances  ar^ 
derived  fix)xii  thefni  The  liame  which  ex- 
presses  this  substance  is  called,  in  the  <^ohi^ 
mon  lahguage  of  grammarians,  «  proper 
numt }  but  if  we  have  a  mind  to  ^ak  more 
plulosophically,  and  ac<::ording  to  the  doctrine 
of  Aristotle,  we  may  call  it  sl  primary  name 
or  ntmnf.     The  second  kind  of  substances, 

according 

*  Ariftot.  Categ.cap.  $• 

t  Quintiltan  tells  us,  /^«  x.  r^r^  4.  that'fome  Latiii 
gTaxhmarians  gave  the  name  of  ti^icm  only  to  proper 

names; 


as 
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Ch.  4.  according  ta  Aristode^  are  ideas  of  sub- 
stances, which  we  form  by  abstrstction  from 
individual  substances,  such  as  the  idea  of  a 
man,  a  horse,  or  the  like;  and  of  tibis  kind 
are  not  only  the  lowest  spedeses,  such  as  the 
two  instances  mentioned,  but  also  the  higher 
genera,  such  as  animal,  body,  and  the  like. 
The  words  by  which  this  kind  of  substance 
is  denoted,  are  commonly  called  appellative 
nouns ;  but,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  adopt 
Aristotle's  language,  may  be  called  secondary 
nouns.  ^ 

Thus  far,  and  no  farther,  the  nature  of 
things  gpes,  in  the  division  of  substances. 
But  the  human  mind,  for  the  purposes  of 
life,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  science,  has 
created  artificial  substances,  to  which  it  has 
given  names  ;  and  these  make  a  third  kind 
c^  nouns,  commonly  called  abstract  nouns. 
The  things  denoted  by  such  nouns  are  ac- 
cidents, which  the  mind  abstracts  from  the 

substances 


names ;  diAinguifhing  the  appellatives  by  the  name  of  vo* 
cdbulumy  or  appellath.  And  in  this  manner  likewife  Dio- 
nyiitts  the  Halicamaffian,  in  his  treatife  of  compofitiony 
seii.  2.  informs  us,  that  fome  Greek  grammarians  fpoke, 
diftinguifhing  IwfA*^  that  is  a  proper  namc^  from^ri^oniy^^i^f 
an  appellative  noun. 


I 
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substances  in  which  they  are  inherent ;  and  Ch,i  4« 
by  making  them  a  separate  object  of  its  con^ 
templadon,  bestows  upon  them  a  kind  of 
separate  existence,  which  they  have  not  from 
nature*     Of  this  kind  are  the* words  black-- 
ness^  whiteness^  goodness^  wisdom^  and  the 
like,  which,  standing  for  ideas  that  are  con-- 
^dered  by  the  mind  as  substances,  have  not 
only   all   the  form    of   substantive   nouh% 
hvLt  are  made  the  subjects  of  propositions, 
and  of  predicatton,  as  much  as  real  sobstapK 
ces.     Thus  we  say  whiteness  is  a  colour, 
just  as  we  say  man  is  an  animal  j  and  .we 
say  goodness  is  amiable,  in  the  same  mannaif 
that  we  say  that  any  individual  is  so.     Thie 
will  be  further  evident,  if  we  compare;  this 
kind  of  noun  with  the  adjective- or  verb, 
from  which,  according  to  the  common  use 
of  language,  it  is  derived ;  for  the  adjective 
,  or  verb  necessarily  implies  the  idea  of  some 
substance  in  which  it  is  inherent,  nor  does 
jhe  mind  conceive  it  without  such  substance. 
Thus,  vfliQikgood  sio^y  is  named,  we  are 
not  satisfied,  but  we  ask,  what  is  it  that  is 
good  ?  but  we  speak  and  argue  about  godid^ 
nesSj  without  inquiring,  or  so  much  as  think- 
ing, about  any  substance  to  which  it  belongs. 

This 


4     • 
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^Ch.  §.  Tfm  noiHis  aa  I  have  aatd^  is  convnoaly 
known  by  the  name  of  an  (^stract  noun^ 
thojugh  the  second  kind  of  noun  is  likewise 
the  namexif  an  abstract  id^;  but  as  it  apH 
pears  to  be^  and  truly  is^  a  greater  power  of 
abstraction  to  sqparate  &e  quality  frooi  the 
substance,  than  the  general  substance  &om 
th^  particular,  it  is  therefore  called,  by  way 
of  pi^-eminence,  an  abstract  noun. 

Of  this  diird  kind  of  noun  there  are  some 
4pecies?si  which  deserve  particular  notice. 
An^  firjst,  there  is  one  of  them  made  by  join- 
ing the  atticle  to  tJie  infinitive  of  a  verb ;  for 
the  nature  of  this  mood  being  to  denote  the 
action  of  the  verb  simply,  with  the  addition 
only  of  time,  but  without  any  expression, 
either  of  perspn,  co:  of  the  .a&ction  of  the 
leind  of  the  speaker,  by  die  article  being 
;  prefixed  it  becomes  a  noun»  having  all  the 
variety  of  cases  which  nbuns  have,  and  being 
like  them  made  the  subject  of  predication* 
For  r^  rgnrruy  in  Gxeek,  is  as  much  a  noun 
as  7f  4^1$,  (thougiiyhe  last  only  be  called  a 
verbal  noun),  with  this  difference,  that  rgq^ig 
€s;{»*esses  the  action  of  the  verb,  without 
8  the 
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the  circumstance  of  time ;  whereas  t^  itpctrT^v  Ch.  4. 
expresses   that   the   action   now   exists*   as  ^-^'"^^'^^ 
nd  Tpa|(X/  that  it  did  exist  in  some  former 
time.     Arid  this  appears  to  me  to, be  the 
great  advantage  of  this  kind  of  expression, 
that  by  it  we  can   denote,    not   only    the 
pimple  action,  which  is  done  by  tha  verbal 
noun,  but  also  the  time  of  the  action*.     In 
English  we  do  this,  not  by  the  infinitive 
only,  but  by  the  participle  also  ;  for  we  say, 
both,  To  ^0  good  is  commendable,  and,  TJbe 
doing  good  is  commendable  ;    we  say.  The 
having  done  good  gives  pleasure  upon  reflec-  ^ 
tion,  and,  To  have  done  good^  &c. 

Another  species  of  this  noun  is  formed 
by  joining  the  article  to  the  adjective  in  the 
neuter  gender ;  as  whpn  they  say  in  Greek, 
ho  Ko.'kov^  or  TO  iyct^GV.  By  this  manner  of 
expression  the  adjective  no  longer  denotes  a 
quality  concrete'^  or  inherent  in  a  subject^ 
but  a  quality  abstract ;  with  some  difference 
however  betwixt  it  and  the  abstract  noun  j 
for  xci7^Aoi  is  not  precisely  the  same  with 

Vol.  II.  F  the 

'  *  It  is  on  account  of  this  kiiid  of  noun  that  I  have  not  > 
put  into  my  definition  of  noun,  what  Aristole  has  added, 
tinv  XQtiVy  wtthout  time. 
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Ch*  4.  the.  TO  zQckovj  as  shall  be  shewn  afterwards-. 
This  idiom  too  we  have  in  English ;  for  we  say 
the  good  TiVidi  the  fair.  In  the  same  wdy  the 
Greeks  form  nouns  of  their  participres,  as  the 
to  r/>g;^jar,  and  the  ro  tow.  We  have  the  same 
form  of  a  noun  in  English;  for  we  say,  tAe 
runnings  and  the  doing  :  but  the  meaning  is 
different ;  for  in  English  it  denotes,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  the  action  'oi  the 
verb;  whereas,  in  Greek,  it  signifies  the 
agent. 

All  these  three  kinds  of  nouns  I  call  by 
the  common  namq  of  substantives^  distin- 
guishing the  first  and  second  by  the  names 
oi  primary  and  secofidary  substantives,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  substances  they 
express.  The  last  may  be  called  ideal  or 
fictitious  substantives,  being  entirely  of  the 
mind's  own  creation;  but  I  chuse  to  call 
them  by  their  common  name  of  abstract 
uouns. 

CHAP. 


I 
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CHAP.      V. 

Of  pronoun s.'^Tbe  necessity  of  inventing 
fbem.'-^Tbe  nature  and  different  kinds  of 
them. 

A  LL  the  objects  of  human  knowledge,  Ch.  5. 
-*•  ^  ^  and  consequently  of  discourse,  are 
either  generals  or  particulars.  The  know- 
ledge .  of  generals,  as  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  observe,  is  by  far  the  more  va- 
luable knowledge,  as  by  it  we  know  even  , 
individuals  ;  for  we  know  nothing  of  Peter, 
James,  or  John,  by  hearing  them  named,  or 
even  by  seeing  them,  unless  we  know  the . 
species  to  which  they  belong.  But  the 
knowledge  of  individuals  is  also  absolutely 
necessary  for  human  life,  and  in  common 
life  the,  greatest  part  of  our  conversation 
is  concerning  individuals*  Now  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  is  infinite,  at  least  with,  res- 
pect to  our  capacities ;  yet  the  purposes  of 
life  require,  that  in  the  use  of  speech  they 
should  be  singled  out,  and  distinguished  one 
from  another.     Here  is  one  of  the  great 

difficulties 
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•Ch.  5-  difficulties  that  the   inventors  of  language 
^^^'"'^^'^  had  to  struggle  with :  let  us  see  how  they 
got  over  it. 

It  may  be  thought  that  proper  names  for 
the  several  individuals^  will  serve  to  distin* 
guish  them.  But,  in  the  Jirst  place,  it  is 
impossible  that  all  the  individuals  which 
may  be  the  subject  of  discourse,  should 
have  particular:  names, .  at  least  such  as  are 
known  to  the  speakers  and  hearers ;  even  the 
persons  who  have  occasion  to  converse  to- 
gether may  not  know  one  another's  names. 
^dly^  Suppose  that  the  subjects  of  the  con- 
versation have  all  names,  and  that  those 
names  are  known  to  the  parties,  the  same 
.  name  may  be  common  to  several  indivi- 
duals, and  indeed  it  is  impossible  that  every 
individual  should  have  a  different  narrie ; 
there  must  therefore  be  some  way  of  mark- 
ing, that  the  name,  used  by  the  speaker  is 
the  name  of  thp  individual  whom  the  hearer 
knows,  and  of  no  other.  And,  lastly^  Sup- 
pose this  difficulty  got  over,  and  that  the 
parties  ^vere  agreed  about  the  name,  aa  ap- 

•  ^ 

plicable  to  the  same  individual  known  to 
them  both,  it  would  be  tedious,  and  a  great 
incirmbrance  to  .  the  discourse,  if  the  name 
was  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  object  was 

mentioned ; 
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mentioned ;  and  accordingly  we  observe  it  Gh  5^ 
as  a  defect  in  the  language  of  children,  that 
instead  of  using  the  pronpun  /,  they  name 
themselves*. 

Names  therefore  will  not  solve  the  diffi- 
culty, and  some  other  way  must  be  devisedw 
The  only  way  that  seems  possible  is,  to  di- 
vide the  subjects  of  conversation  into  certain 
classes.  *  But  into  what  classes  ?  The  com- 
.  mon  division  itito  specieses,  by  which  the 
infinity  of  things  is  limited  and  circumscrib- 
ed, will  not  serve  the  purpose  j  for  the 
thing  here  to  be  done,  is  to  distinguish  the 
individuals  of  the  several  specieses,  not  the 
specieses  themselves.  We  must  therefore 
try  some  other  way  of  classing  the  subjects 
of  discourse  ;  and  suppose  we  should  divide 
them  into  such  as  are  present  during  the 
discourse,  and  such  as  are  not.  The^ 
division  is  sufficiently  comprehensive ;  for 
every  subject  of  conversation  nmst  either  be 
present  or  not  presenj.  But  I  doubt  it  will 
not  serve  the  purpose  neither.  The  objects 
present  indeed  might  be  pointed  out  by  the 
speaker  to  the  hearer  ;  but  we  are  inquiring 

at  present  how  they  are  to  be  distinguished 

.by 

*  This  is  an  obftrvatlon  of  Dr  Smith  in  his  differtation 
0n  the  formatiOQ  of  Languages. 
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'  Ch.  3.  by  words,  not  by  signs  or  gestures.  Now 
though  the  distinction  in  general,  might,  no 
doubt,  be  marked  by,  words  betwixt  objects!' 
present  and  objects  not  present,  how  are  the 
several  particular  objects  present  or  absent, 
to  be  distinguished  from  one  another  ?  For 
there  may  be  many  objects  present  during 
the  conversation,  and  the  number  q£  those 
that  are  not  present  is  without  bounds; 

But  this  division^  though  it  do  not  solve 
the  difficulty,  leads  to  another  distinction 
that  may  perhaps  do  the  business :  for  of 
the  subjects  of-  conversation  present,-  there 
are  twd  which  must  necessarily  be  present^ 
and  which,  by  their  natures,  are  limited  and 
determined ;  I  mean  the  speaker,  and  the 
hearer,  or  the  person  to  whom  the  discourse 
is  addressed.  And  every  subject  of  dis- 
course must  of  necessity  be  either  the  speak- 
er, the  hearer,  or  some  third  object  different 
from  both.  Here  then  is  another  division, 
equally  comprehensive  as  the  former  ;  let  us 
try  whether  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose 
bj^tter.       • 

If  either  the  speaker  or  hearer  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  discourse,  there  is  no  more  ado 
but  to  invent  two  words  to  design  and  dis- 
tinguish them  from  one  another.   And  these 

words 
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words  are  tailed  pronouns.  The  one  stand-  Ch.  5. 
ing  for  the  speaker  Is  called  a  pronoun  of 
ihtjirst  person  I  and  the  other,  which  stands 
for  the  heater,  or  person  addressed,  is  said 
to  be  a  pronoun  of  the  second  person.  But 
what  shall  we  do  with  the  third  subjects  xA 
converisation,  ^uch  as  are  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  ?  How  ate  they  to  be  mark- 
ed by  words  ?  Here  again  a  difficulty 
meets  us  :  let  us  try  what  canije  done  to  get 
over  it. 

The  dbjects  of  this  third  kind  are  dither 
,  present,  or  they  are  not  present.  If  present, 
and  that  there  is  but  one  of  them,  the  lousi- 
ness is  easy ;  for  we  have  no  more  ^do  but 
to  invent  a  word,  as  in  the  former  ease^  to 
denote  this  third'  subject  of  conSrersatiGOfi^ 
which  is  present,  and  then  wfe  have  three 
pronouns,  one  of  the  first  person,  one  of  the 
eecotad,  and  one  of  the  third;  And  acccMni- 
ingly,  in  all  the  regular  languages,  there  is  a 
pronoun  of  this. third  order,  'v^hich  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  demons^ 
traiive  pronoun ;  such  as  Ait  in  ?Latin, 
»>•?  in  Greek,  and  this  in  English  :  and  if 
there  be  more  of  those  objects  present,  which 
are  made  the  subjects  of  discourse^  they  are 

expressed 
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Ch.  5.  expressed  by  tKe  plural  of  this  last  pronoun, 
in  the  sar^e  manner  as  ^Csrhen  there  are  morq 
speakers  or  more  hearers,  they  are  express-^ 
ed  by  the  plural  of  the  two  pronouns  of  the 
first  and  second  person.  But  if  it  be  further 
necessary,  among  the  several  subjects  of  disr 
course  present  of  the  third  kind,  to  distiur 
guish  and  separate-  one  from  the  rest,  that 
can  be  done  in  words  by  the  name  only,  w  , 
by  description.  And  thus  much  with  resr 
pect  to  the  subjects  of  discourse  present. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  infinite 
number  of  objects  not  present,  which  may 
be  the  subjects  of  discourse  ?  How  are  they 
to  be  singled  out,  and  the  knowledge  of 
them  conveyed  to  the  hearer  ?  And  if  we 
reflect  a  little,  we  must  be  convinced,  that 
thift  cannot  be  done,  without  ref(?reiiice  tp 
some^  previous  knowledge  which  the  hearej: 
has  of  this-  object ;  for  if  we  suppose  him  to 
know  nothing  at  all  of  it,  neither  the  name, 
nor  the  species  to  which  it  belongs,  nor  any 
circumstance  at-  all  concerning  it,  by  which 
it  may  be  known  and  distinguished  from 
other  objects,  it  is  impossible  that  any 
knowledge  at  all  can  be  conveyed  of  it  to 
fuch  a  man,  otherwise  than  by  his  senses, 

'  that 


I 

\ 
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than  18^  by  producing  the  dfcject  to  him.  Ch.^. 
But  suppose  the  object  had  been  mentioned 
before  in  the  discourse,  and  that  in  this'  way 
he  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  any 
word  marking  a  reference  to  the  object  be- 
fore  mentioned,  and  denoting  that  it  is  the 
same  with  the  object  now  mentioned,  will 
be  sufficient  to  single  out  and  distinguish  that 
6bj«rt  from  others.  And  here  we  have  an-^ 
Other  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  which 
serves  to  distinguish  subjects  of  the  conver- 
sation that  arc  not  present.  Of  this  kind 
are  is  and  ille,  in  Latin,  *i»r«<  and  Wnm  in 
Greek,  //,  kt^  sbe^  or  t hatpin  Englirfi.. 

The  btfstness  of  prohoims,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, IS  chieffy  to  distinguish  individuals* 
PHscian  has  gone  sio  far  as  to  make  it  their 
only  business* ;  and  certainly  the  pronouns 
of  thct  first  and  second  person  are  only  ap- 
plicable to  individuals,  as  likewise  that  of 
the  third  person,  if  the  object  be  present ; 
but  if  it  be  not  present,  the  pronoun  may 
apply  either  to  individuals  or  generals,  ac- 
cording as  the  one  or  other  happens  to  be 
the  subject  of  discourse. 

Vol.  IL  G  The 

*  Pronomen  eft  pars  orationis  qtue  pro  nomine  pro# 
prio  iiniufcujufque  accipicur.     Prifclan^  lib.  iJt. 


^ 
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Ch.  5.  ;  The  pronoun  is  undoubtedly  to  be  rank-* 
ed  under  the  noun ;  for  it  stands  for  the 
noun,  as  the  name  imports,  and  always  de- 
notes a  substance  of  one  kind  or  another ; 
but  it  expresses  something  more ;  for  the 
pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person 
mark  a  reference  to  the  -speaker  and  hearer. 
When  I  use  the  pronoun  /,  it  is  the  same 
as  if  I  said,.  This  man  here  who  speaks  to 
you ;  and  when  I  use  tbou^  it  is  the  same 
thing  as  if  I  said,  This  man  here  to  whom  I 
speak.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the 
third  person,  refers  also  to  an  object  present, 
but  different  from  either  speaker  or  hearer  ; 
and  when  I  use  it,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  if 
I  said,  This  object  which  is  here  present :  for 
all  those  three  kinds  of  pronouns  agree  in 
this,  that  they  all  refer  to  an  object  present*. 
But  the  other  pronouns  of  the  third  person 

always 


♦  This  I  hold  to  be  the  rcafon  why  one  of  them  is 
fometimes  ufed  for  the  other  :  for, ,  in  the  Greek  trage- 
dies, the  demOnftrativc  pronoun  irtq  or  Hi  of  the  third 
perfon  is  often  tifed  for  the  pronoun  oF  the  firft ;  and 
then  the  fpeaker  tatks  of  himfelf  in  the  third  perfon,  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned,  as  is  if  he  faid,  This  perfon 
here  *who  speaks  to  you,    Mr  Harris  has  given  an  example 

of 


■ 
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always  rtfer,  not  to  objects  then  known,  for  Ch.  5. 
the  first  time,  but  to  such  as  the  hearer  had 
been  informed  of  by  the  preceding  part  of 
the  conversation  ;.  so  that  they  always  de- 
note objects  recognised^  or  known  the  se- 
cond time*.  All  nouns  whatsoever,  and 
indeed  all  words,  suppose  in  the  hearer  a 
^  previous  knowledge  of  the  thing  denoted  by 
them,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  intelli- 
gible. But  the  difference  betwixt  pronouns 
and  other  nouns  is  that  the  pronouns  sup- 
pose the  knowledge  of  the  object,  either 
from  its  being  present,  or  from  its  having 
been  before  mentioned,  but  not  any  other 
kind  of  previous  knowledge. 

As  my  intention  is  not  to  write  a  gram- 
mar, but  only  to  observe  what  is  curious, 

« 

philosophical,  and  of  most  difficult  inven- 
tion in  language,  I  will  not  enter  into  any 
more  particulars  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
nouns,  nor  explain  all  the  different  kinds 

of 

of  the  Latins  using  their  hie  in  the  fame  way,  from  that 
•      line  of  Tibullus,    ,  _    ^ 

Quod  si  militibus  parcesy  erit  hic  quoque  miles* 

Hermes  %  pag.  36. 

*  'fiT }itfT«§«j  yvc»n»u    See  Hcnmsipag^  6j. 
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Ch.  5.  of  them.  Mr  Harris  has  very  propiexlf 
divided  them  into  praepositive  and  8ul>« 
|unctive,  according  to  their  order  in  th© 
jsentence ;  and  he  has,  wit];i  his  usual  aor 
curacy  and  elegance,  expired  the  nature 
of  that  subjunaive  pronoun  commonly  cal^ 
led  the  relative^  such  as  qui  in  Latin,  wia 
or  %vA/cA  in  English,  And  I  think  ^t  is 
jnot  imprppedy  called  the  r^latiw  by  way 
of  emmence,  beicaus^  it  marks  not  only  that 
relation  which  aU  th^  pronouns  pf  the  thir4 
person^  except  the  demonstrative,  hav^  ^ 
the  object  lueptioned  before,  b\|t  also  th* 
relation  that  it  bas  witl^  the  synta;x  or  coxir 
struction  of  the  speeqb,  which  it  }(nn^  to- 
g.either,  and  us  Mr  Harrjis  expresses  it,  ren- 
ders mpre  compact*^. 

FnQm  this  acccnmt  of  the  pronoun,  th^ 
following  definition  of  it  may  b^  eictract«* 
ed  :  A  pronoun  is  a  fmr4  demti^g  a  sub^ 
gtance^  tiot  dirccily^  but  ky  refer e^ce  ettber  if^ 
something  present^  or  something  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  discourse. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  must 
observe,  that  this  part  of  speech  is  so  ne- 
cessary, that   the  most  barbarous  langua-* 

.  ges 

•  Herines,  pag.  79. 
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ges  bai^  it,  eren  the  Huroa,  m  I  have  oh*  Ch.  5* 
served  Thoee  ravages  indeed  have  not 
the  power  of  aUtractioa  so  much  as  to 
U>Tm  a  separate  idea  of  it,  and'  e:s:pre9s  it 
hf  a  distinct  vrord  ;  but  they  always  throw 
it  in  with  the  signification  of  other  worde^ 
particularly  of  the  verb :  and  yet  even  so 
exjHressed,  it  shows  that  they  have  been 
so  far  philosophers,  as  to  make  in  some  sort 
the  analysis  above  mentioned  of  the  subjects 
of  discourse,  into  the  ^eaker,  the  hearer, 
and  some  third  person  or  thing*  But  ne** 
cessity  wiU  make  philosophers  even  oi  sa« 
vagest 


CHAP.    VI 


Of  the  article^  and  the  various  us£$  of  it. 


THIS  part  of  speech  very  well  deserve^  Ch.  6. 
a  chapter  by  itself ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not, 
it  is  of  as  subtle  speculation  as  perhaps  any 
thing  belonging  to  language,  particularly  as 
it  is  used  in  Greek.  It  is  not  a  necessary 
part  of  speech,  for  it  is  very  seldom  used  by 

Homer  j 
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Ch.  6.  Homer* ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  used  in  the 
most  ancient  dialect  of  Greek  that  is  pre- 
served to  us,  I  mean  the  Latin«  And  in 
the  Ionic  dialect  it  is  used  indiscriminately^ 
either  as  an  article  or  a  relative  pronoun. 
The  appropriating  of  it,  therefore,  for  the 
purpose  of  an  article,  as  is  done  by  all  the 
Attic  writers,  appears  to  be  a  refinement  of 
th^  language  in  later  times.  But  wherein 
this  refinement  consists,  has  not,  T  think, 
hitherto  been  sufficiently  explained,  nor  any 
satisfying  account  given  of  certain  uses  of  it 
The  Stoics,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pris- 
cianf ,  reckoned  the  article  among  the  pro- 
nouns ;  and  both  AppoUonius  and  Theodo- 
rus  Gaza  speak  of  it  as  a  relative  pronoun, 
distinguished  only  from  the  common  re- 
lative by  its  position  in  the  discourse ;  and' 
therefore  they  call  the  one  the  praepositive 
article^  an^  the  other  the  subjunctiveX.  But 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  shew,  that  its  office  is 
different  from  that  of  a  pronoun  of  any 
.<  kind, 

*  ii  if  T^y  IS  frequently  ufed  by  Homer,  in  place  of  the 
relative  0$>  i(> «»  but  very  feldonb  as  an  article. 

f  Lib.  I-  pag.  574.     Seealfo  Hermes^  pag*  74. 

j:  *Y9r«r«e»T<»oi'  W  Tr^TcutrtMf  ii^^^^f.  See  Hermes  J  fag.  78. 
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kind,  and  that  it  deserves  very  weH  to  be  Ch.  0. 
ranked  by  itself  among  the  parts  of  speech. 

All  the  words  of  a  language  are  either 
the  names  of  individual  things,  or  general 
terms ;  that  is,  in  the  language  of  gram- 
marians, either  proper  names  or  appella- 
tives. The  article  in  Greek  is  appplied  to 
both ;  for  they  say  •  s«NC(«riif,  as  well  as 
;  M^m^rtf.  But^  they  must  be  both  the  name 
of  substances  of  one  kind  or  another;  for 
the  use  of  the  article,  as  well  as  of  the  pro- 
noun, is  to  single  out  and  distinguish  sub- 
stances from  on9  another,  though  it  does 
it,  as  I  shall  shew,  in  a  different  manner. 
We  will  begin  with  considering  it  as  ap- 
plied to  proper  names. 

The  application  of  it  in  this  way  may 
appear,  at  fiust  sight,  altogether  unneces- 
sary ;  for  a  thing  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
defined  and  distinguished  by  being  mark- 
ed by  a  name.  And,  accordingly,  Mr 
Harris  thinks,  that  the  article  added  to  the 
name  of  Socrates  is  a  mere  pleonasm,  or 
that  it  can  be  of  no  use,  unless  pethaps  to 
distinguish  sexes*.      And  it  would  be  so, 

if 

♦  Hcrmesi  pag.  226-  . 
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CK  6.  if  there .  had  never  been  hot  one  So- 
crates in  the  wwld:  for  then  it  would 
have  been  as  Unnecessary,  and  as  inftgnifieant 
a  pleonasm,  to  add  the  ankle  to  Socrates^ 
as  to  add  it  to  the  pronouns  of  the  firdt  and 
second  person,  which  point  out  paitieulur 
persons  that  cannot  possibly  be  confounded 
with  any  other.  But  we  all  know,  that 
among  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  among  us,  the 
same  name  was  common  to  many  imfivi-^ 
duals  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  possible,  by  the  na- 
ture of  things,  that  there  should  be  a  sqpa** 
rate  name  for  every  individual*  And,  iii 
this  very  instance,  there  have  been  more  of 
the  name  of  Socrates  than  one ;  aild  parti** 
cularly,  as  I  remember,  there  i^  an  ecclesias- 
tical historian  of  that  name;  and,  even  while 
Socrates  lived,  there  was  another  Socrates, 
who  is  introduced  in  one  of  Plato's  dia* 
togues,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  c£ 
Socrates  younger.  How  then  is  this  So- 
crates to  be  distingqished  from  any  other  \ 
It  is,  I  say,  by  the  addition  of  the  article  j 
and  that  in  two  different  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  name  was  menr- 

tioned  before  in  the  discourse  or  writing, 

the  article  denotes  a  reference  to  that  for- 

2  mer 
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ther  mentioii ;  and  it  is  the  same  as  if  we  Ch.  6. 
said,  th€  befofe-mcntiondd  Socrates  * ;  so  that 
the  article  used  in  this  way,  denotes  an  oh- 
ject  of  second  or  rejpeated  knowledge  f . 
And  in  this*  use  of  it,  it  conies  very  near  to 
the  relative  pronoun,  or  subjunctive  article^ 
as  it  is  called  by  the  Greek  grammarians. 
And  there  are  only  two  differences  betwixt 
dieofi  :^^i/.  The  position  in  the  discourse, 
the  article  beitig  always  prefixed  to  the  noun, 
from  whence  it  is  ddled  \ht  pr/rpositive  ar* 
tich^  but  the  other  subjoined  to  it.  ^dli/,  ' 
The  relative  connects  the  discourse,  and 
makes  one  sentence  of  two,  which  the  arti- 
cle  does  not 

But,  secondly,  The  article  ^  is  applied  to 
Socrates,  even:  though  he  be  mentioned  for 
the  first  time.     What  Is  the  meaning  of  it 

Vol.  H.  H  in 


*  Tbtft  -k-Uie  Ayle  of  our  deeds^  m  which  the  gr^ateft 
af^racf  of  i^prfiQoia  is  obferve4 ;  for  though  the  naime 
be  ever  fo  often  mentioned,  it  is  always  with  the  addition^ 
the  sflid^  the  forefal^^  or  ^he  above-mentioned*  This  tedioug 
repetitiony  which  clogs  and  incumbers  the  (lyle  of  our 
writs  £b  much*  W00I4  be  faved*  if  w£  ufed  the  article  in 
the  war  the  Greeks  do,  and  the  ftyle  would  be  as  well 
conneded  as  it  is,  without  fuch  g9utj  joints^  to  ufe  an  ex- 
preffion  of  my  Lord  Shaftibury's«  ^ 

f    TIK  }ivri^  Y*WW%. 
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Ch.  6.  in  such  a  case  ?  Is  k  not  tAere  at  least  a  mere 
pleonasm  i  I  s^y  not ;  and  that  it  ha9  still  a 
reference  to  the  previous  knowledge  of  the 
hearer  or  readec ;  not  that  indeed  which  he 
has  learned  from  the  preceding  discourse^ 
but  that  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  had 
before ;  for  who'  knows  not  Socrates  the 
great  philosopher  B  The  ^cle  therefore  ia 
added  ta  Socrates^  to  mark  his  being  general* 
ly  known  ^  and  in  this^  w^f  added  even  to* 
a  general  name,  it  will  point  out  a  particular 
person.  Thus, « ^tm^  denotes  Homer,  •  ^^^ 
Demosthenes ;  and  added  to  a  much  more 
general  name  than  any  of  these,  viz.  mB^^h*^ 
it  denotes  the  public  executioner  in  Athens*^ 
But  suppose  the  name  never  mentioned 
before^  and  Suppose  it  likewise  not  to  be  the 
name  of  any  famous  person  generally  known, 
then  J  say  the  addition  of  the  cuticle  would 
be  altogether  improper  :  and  accordingly  it 
is  nevef  used  ;  for  they  say,  /  in  such  a  case, 

XotrmAw  (for     example)     r«f  im?^o9ft    or  2«««Aiw  rt^ 

By  this  use  of  the  article  it  is  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  relative,  which  it  seems 

otherwise 

^< 

*  See  Hermctt  fag*  222. 
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otherwise  so  much  to  resemble ;  for  the  tfe-  Ch.  6. 
lative  is  never  used  in  that  sens^  But  it 
would  seem  at  fint  sights  that  when  it  refers 
©nly  to  the  former  mention  of  the  person 
or  thing,  it  might  be  supplied  by  such  pro- 
nouns as  irsand *»M9Hm  Greek,  bic  and  il/e 
in  Latin,  tAu  and^kat  in  Etiglish.  But  all 
these  express  something  different ;  for  with 
respect  to  the  dedionstrative  pronouns,  «r«f , 
i&/r,  and  iAisj  they  express  the  thing  with 
particular  emphasis,  and  point  it  out  as  it 
were  with  the  finger.  It  is  in  thisway  that 
Virgil  mentions  Augurtiis  Caesar,  in  that  fine 
compliment  he  pay!  him  in  the  6th  Mneidy 

Hie  v/r,   hie  esty  tibi  quern  promitti  stepius 

audisj 

■» 

Augustus  Casar^  Div&m  genus. 

And  in  the  same  way  we  say  in  English, 
This  is  the  man  who  is  destined  to  save  a 
state,  or  to  do  .any  other  great  thing.  As  to 
the  other  pronouns  above  mentioned,  *^m6i, 
illcy  and  tbaty  they  mark  reference  indeed  ; 
but  in  contradistinction  to  the  detnonstrative 
pronouns  just  now  mentioned,  ir«?'and  Hie; 
for  they  denote  that  the  object  is  not  con- 
sid^ned  as  present,  or  under  the  eye  of  the 

hearer. 
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Ch,  6.  hearet^)  as  it  is  represented  whcA  the  other 
pronouns  are  used*  As  to  •!«»?  in  Gteek,  if 
in  Latin^  and  he  in  English,  they  ar^  used 
by  themselves,  without  being  joined  to  any 
name,  which  the^ article  never  is*;  apd  they 
refer  only  to  an  object  /orn  eriy  mentioned^/ 
but  never  to  ajiy  knowli^ge  of  the  hearer, 
other  than  what  he  has  got  from  the  dis^ 
<:oursek  As  to  apt^,  when  it  is  used  in  thq 
rense  of  the  Latin  ipse^  the  difference  hetwixl 
it  and  the  article  is  manifest. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  person  is 
jnote  distinguished  by  his  country,  his  pro*- 
fession,  or  any  other  quality,  thai>  by  his 
name.  .  In  that  case  the  article  is  added  to 
the  adjective  denoting  the  quality,  and  not 
to  the  name  ;  as  A9rdAA«3i^^««  «  Kv^^wwif,  T^vfsti^ 

it 

*  The  article  indeed  is  not  always  pre&xed  to  the  namei| 
"but  fometimes  follows  it,  but  never  atiiily  great  diftance  : 
yrliereas  the  pronouns  I  have  mentioaedy  *»rH»  //»  find  ht^ 
may  be  at  a  very  great  diftance  from  the  name  to  which 
ihcy  r«fer. 

f  Mr  Harris,  pag.  231,  ycry  prppcrly  obfcryes  thd 
^Iffer.encc  that  there  is  betwixt  adding  the  article  to  the 
proper  name,  aiid  to  the  adjc6ive  or  participle  iubj'oined» 
iti  the  inftan'ce  which  he  gives*  i  U'itXyi^c^^s  yvfim^^z9o»i 
rrt^n^i  and    0  yv^mo-M^xwrof  DrtMiiato^  tri¥nh9  or  rather 
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it  may.  ieem  that  the  flrtkle  18  joined  td  the^  Ch.  Q4 

adjedive  ot  partkiple^  to&trarjr  td  the  rulfe 

i¥e  have  laid  down.     But  it  istrulyjpihed 

to  the  DDUQi .  only  with  thd  [addition  bf  kn 

epithet    And  w  much  ,  for  the  Usis  of  .the 

article  whto.  it  iajbined  with  a  proper  hamei 

The  arttele,  whtn  prefixed    to  gehtfal- 

names^  auch  ai  ^'^^-ao  is  of  ihdre  Yaiioua 

use^  and  therefore  must  be  mose  accurate^ 

ly  considered.     Fot  tiiat  puipo&e  let  us  exan* 

mine   whkt    «^i(Mmf  by  itsdf,    widiout  die 

article,  ^ignifiea     Aiid  I  say  it  denoted  any 

wigKb  indiridual  of  the  species,  without  dis^ 

tindtion   or    discrimination}   isind  dierefore 

the  logicians '  tell  us,  that  in  propositions  it 

is  the  same  with  rtf  #»i(tf«^4     Thus  '^fipnNt  w^^ 

fiwkm  is  the  same  as  its  nnyiNgVti  ^mtf  being 

both  |)articular  proposition^^  not  uidTtrsaP^ 

In  lUi:e  manner  the  {duiid  of  the  word>  witb« 

out  the  article^  denotes  $evt6ral  individuals  of 

the  species,  but  likewise  without  any  di&^ 

tinttion  or  discrimin^tioxl ;  so  that  as^n^^ai^ 

is  the  sai!ne  with   fn  ii»ii^«^  iiy^«iH«  is  the 

fame  with  h9kt  ii^^^'^^* 

We 

f^  6tt  Ariftotle  in^i  t^nfw^  and  hi^  cpmmentator 
Afnmoniusy  pag.  70.  and  89.  Sec  alfo  Philopopus's  QOpjii 
mcniary  upon  the  Firji  jlnafyticjt  Pag.  7. 


^  '    th:b  origin  ano         ¥att  H. 

Chi  ^  We  are '  next  to  consider  the  alteration 
.  that  the  addition  of  the  article  makes.  What 
do  I  mean  when  I  say  i^^^,  or  in  Eng- 
lish tie  man  f  My  answer  is,  that  it  is  in 
this  use  likewise  of  the  nature  of  a  relative. 
And  first,  it  refers  to  the  foreknowledge 
which  the  hesu*er  had  by  the  person  being 
mentioned  before ;  so  that  •  •^t'mist  or  the 
mdn^  is  the  aforesaid  man ;  and  «i  t^^^^m^^  or 
tie  men^  are  the  aforesaid  men.  And  in  this 
way  we  talk  of  a  manor  men  without  nam* 
ing  them ;  and  even  diough  they  have  not 
been  named  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
discourse,  but  only  so  described  as  that  it 
may  be  known  what  man  or  men  are  meant; 
Or,  secondly,  in  diis  expression  the  article 
may  have  the  same  reference  to  common 
knowledge  or  notoriety  as  when  it  is  applied 
to  a  proper  name,  as  in  the  instance  above 
given  of  •  w^^ttwH  for  the  common  executioner 
in  Athens;  and  in  our  ordinary  way  of  speaks 
ing  we  say,  the  city^  the  river ^  that  is,  the 
city  or  river  well  known  to  the  hearer ;  for 
that  is  what  is  chiefly  designed  by  this  kind 
of  expression,  not  the  dignity  or  excellence 
of  the  object:  for  we  speak  so  of  the  city  we 
Uyein  or  the  river  near  us,  however  indin- 

^  siderable 
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siderable  that  dty  or  river,  may  be.  It  is  Ctu  Si 
true  indeed  that  the  notoriety  may^  ia  nuAy 
cases,  arise  from  the  dignity  or  excellence^ 
as  in  the  instates  above  xnembned,  of  t Ac- 
poet  and  tAc  .orator;  but  it'  is  the  know^ 
ledge  of  the  hearer,  froat  whatever  cause  it 
proceeds^  that  makes  this  use  of  the  article 
prefer.  .: 

Thus.it  appears,  that  the  article  being  pre«^ 
fixed  to  the  general  term  nf^^mm*  makes  a 
particular  term  of  it,  denoting  an  individual 
of  the  sp^es.  But  suppose  I  have  a  mind 
to  preserve  the  generality  of  the  word,  and 
ta  denote  by  it  the  species  itself,  what  am  I 
to  do  ?  The  use  of  the  word  by  itself,  with- 
out the  article,  expresses  only,  as  we  have 
seen,  some  indefinite  individual  of  the 
species ;  and  with  the  cuticle  it  expresses 
still  an  individual,  but  definite.  Is  there 
then  no  other  way  of  denotmg  the  species, 
but  by  a  drcumlocution,  such  as  t«  ««}«(  tv  ^ 
«»#(«9i^  the  species  of  man  f  There  b  in  the 
Greek  language ;  and  it  is  by  the  use  of  the 
article,  for  •  «F#{iMrH»  in  Greek,  denotes  the 
species  as  well  as  the  individual,  as  in  this  pro*> 
podtion,  •  «'^c««w  i^i  {;-«^  ^  And  this  will  hold 

though 


1 


«4  «rttB  Oftim Jt  A^fi  -      .Pah  It 

I 

Clk  ^  diobgti .  the  ^dd3  be   mentiondd '  £br  Jthe 

That  such  is  the  fact  aantiotlbe  denied} 
Ibut  how  id  ic  to  be  Tecoiidled  widi  itfy  h^ 
tion  c^  iki^  article's  b^ing  a  relativb  wdrd| 
f e&rrifig  to  soi^e  pmvib\|s  knowiddgei  of,  (he 
subject^  My  answer  is,  that  it  is  9s  much 
relative  in  this  instance,  as  when  it  is  pre-t 
fixed  to  Socrates,  or  my  other  Individual 
well  known  1  for  it  refers  to  a  knowkdge 
which  must  b^  much  nipre  general  than  tfaa^ 
ofaiiyrindividual  of  the  species,  I  fflean  the 
know^dge  of  the  species  itself  which  everj^ 
body  is  supposed  to  know;  Whereas  •  there 
are  but  few  indivWuaU  of  any  ^ies  that 
are  generally  knowlL 

But  how  can  the  same  article  denote  both 
the  ^ecies  and  the  individual  of  the  species  I 
My  answer  is,  that  there  is  an  ambiguity  no 
doubt  in  the  $?cpji^e^on,  considered  simply  by 
itself;  but  it  must  be  apparent  from  the  coa» 
^xt,  whether  the  person  is  speakipghistorkaU 
iy  of  an  individual  man,  or  philosophically 
of  the  specie^  But  there  is  no  impropriety 
at  1^1  diat  the  $ame  expression  bf  individua^*^ 
li^  should  be  applied  both  to  the  species  an4 
.    *  the 
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the  individual  of  the  species.  On  the  qon-  Ch.  6L 
trary,  it  would  have  been  an  impropriety, 
if  the  species  had  been  joined  with  anjr 
word  denoting  number  or  many:  for  the 
speciea  itself  is  truly  an  individual  of  the 
kind,  as  much  as  any  particular  under  it, 
and  is  so  •  called  by  Aristotle*.  And  it  is 
not  only  ;On[e  itself,  but:  it  makes  one  of  the 
things  under  it  j  for  things  arc  said  to  be 
one  and  the  same,  because  they  are  of  the 
jsame  species. 

This,  pl^ilosophical   use,  as   it   may   be 
,  You  II*,..  I  called, 

*  AristotU  calls'  it  the  ctvcfuf  rf  m^m;  in  Plato's,  lan- 
guage it  IS  said  to  be  one  of  the  tnar^ ;  and  Aristotle  car- 
ries  it  so  far  as  to  say,  that  when  9r«$  is  added  to  a 
general*  term  fuch  as  «v^^6>;ro;,  v  t«  K»6cXit  rnfieuveif  a\x  o'u 
lu^ku/  The'iheaning  of  which  is»  that  any  word-  fuch 
as  9ri»f,  implying  diTtfion .  into  parts^  though  ic  express 
that  all  thofe  parts  ar^  comprehended,  and  tlierefore 
079ytM«y»  cri  KttitXit,  yet  does  not  denote  the  general  fim- 
ply,  or  the  /Wif<f  of  the  thingi  v  c%ft§u9H  t«  »«^Au  ^ec^fntman, 
flrs^  t^r,9e*eeij/oL^i,  Now  if  ?r«f  «»^^*'5r*f,  does  not  express 
this  one  idea,;  and  if  f^9$^ei^H  fimply  does  not  express  it 
neither,  as  is  evident  from  this  very  passage^  of  Aristotle, 
k  remains,  that  the  only  proper  expression  for  it,  is  the 
general. term,,  wirfi  the  article 'in  the  tingular  number, 
which,  by  its  nature,  denotes  singleness  or  individuality, 
and  therefore  is  applied,  not  only  to  the  individuals  of  fpe- 
ciefes,  ^as  we  have  feen,  but  to  monadic  things,  fach  as  the 
ancients  supposed  the  stin  to  be.  .And  accordingly  they 
siiy  fn  Greek  9  «^w?.     See  ^mvh  foU  78.  uhi  iupra% 
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Ch.  6,  called,  of  the  article,  serves  to  expl^n  an^ 
other  use  of  it,  which  has  heen  observed, 
but  not  accounted  for,  so  far  as  I  khpw ; 
which  is,  to  mark  the  subject  of  a  proposi-* 
tion,  and  thereby  distinguish  it  from  the  . 
predicate  or  attribute:  In  the  jfirst  pl^ce, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  subject  is  not 
always  marked  by  the  article,  but  by  other 
definitives*,  such  as  ir*^,  all  or  fver^  one^ 
and  others  to  be  afterwards  mentioned. 
And  sometimes  the  suliject  is  altogether 
without  any  definitive,  as  in  the  prdpositioa 
above  mentioned,  -"•^c^^'ff  wt*  ^i^w,  where 
m^^^vw^i  is  the  subject,  but  no  "(vise  limited  or 
defined, 

2^//y,  As  the  subject  has  not  always  the 
article,  sp  neither  is  the  predj^at?  always 
without  it ;  for  Aristotle  mentions  a  pro^ 
position,  where  both  the  subject  and  the 
predicate  have  the  article,  viz.  nihn^  vmv% 
tiy»i9f  t'  This  makes  a  good  deal  of  pUzzIe 
in  the  ca^e,  for  clearing  which  it  is  nece®^ 

sary 

.*    I  ufe  this   word  of  Mr  Hartis'$,   tb  translate  the 
Qreck  logical  term  3r|pe-3wgw|M«f,  which  figni6es  an  addi« 
tion  to  the  fubjtft  of  a  piopofition,  by  which  the  latitude  * 
or  eitcrt  in  vhich  it  is  to  be  taken  is  determined. 

t  Anaox,  Jmfyf.  frm.lib.  \.  et  Pbjlopon.  ^mm.foU 
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8ar7  to  esiplaia  a  litde  of  the  doctrine  of  Ch.  6. 
propositions. 

In  the  most  simple  proposition  there  must 
necessarily  be  something  affirmed  or  denied^ 
and  something  of  which  it  is  affirmed  ot 
denied^  The  first  is  called  the  predicate^  or 
^hat  is  predicated^  in  Greek  i^#  im^^^^ufuf^  $ 
the  other  is  called  the  subject^  r$  iir*fu§fut6K 
Now  this  predication  can  only  be  in 
two  Ways :  for  either  it  must  be  as  the 
genus  of  the  species^  as  when  we  say,  man 
is  an  animal^  where  animal^  the  more  ge^ 
neral  idea,  is  predicated  of  the  less  general 
i^ea  <X)mprehended  under  it }  or,  2dty^  The 
accidei^  is .  predicated  pf  the  subject,  in 
which  it  is  inherent,  as  when  we  say,  man 
ii  whit€^  V^^ere  white  is  the  accident  pre- 
dicated of  man  the  substance^«      This  is 

the 
• » 

*  Attittionio^i  iti  fais  eomifientaty  upon  tlie  predkamentsf 
pag.  59.  mentions  two  other  ways  of  predfcattng,  which 
he  cails  itAj^  ^iftrif  and  iuvrm  TvfA£it>cot  y  but  they  may  be  ea** 
fily  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  I  have  jmentioned^ 
There  are  fome  proportions  wherein  an  accident  seems  to 
be  predicated  of  ;ui  accident^  as  when  we  kjf  goodness  is 
affiiabU 9  wisdom  is  frcfitahle*  But  the  cafe  is»  that  nvi/* 
dom  and  goodncj/f  in  fuch  propofitrons,  as  they  have  the 
form  c£  hounsy  fo  they  are  confideted  as  erpreffing  fub- 
ilancesy  in  which  the  accidents  aptiabU  and  profitable  9>tc 
inherent. 


./' 
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Ch.  6.  the  nature  of  the  predicate.     As*  to  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  either  an  individual  or  a  general;  and 
if  a  general,  it  has  one  or  other  of  the  folfow- 
ing  four  definitives,  or  tr^^^^^i,  two  universal^ 
and  two  particular.     The  universal  is  either 
affirmative,  which  is  expressed  by  the  word 
«-«$,  or    negative,    denoted   by    the    word 
uftii.     The  particular  definitives  are  in  like 
manner  either  affirmative  or  negative ;  the 
affirmative  is  ng  the   negative  is  it  t^.  '  Or^ 
,if  it    has  none  of  these  definitives^  it  ha» 
the  article.     Or,  lastly,  it  has  nolimitatio» 
or  definition  whatever.     And  thi&  is  all  the 
variety  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  w91  ad- 
mit.    If  the  last  is  the  case,  we  have  seen  al-* 
ready  that  it  dt)es  not  denote  the  species  but 
some  undetermined  individual  of  the  spe- 
cies.      We*  have  also  seen^  that  «-«r  «r^^inr»f 
denotes    all  the  individuals  comprehended 
under  the  species,  that  is,  the  mantf  ;  but 
hot  the  one^  or  the  species  itself.      As  ta 
the  other   definitives  r*?,  4m$,  and  ^5r«f,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  can  denote  the  species, 
it  therefore  remains,  that  when  the  species^ 
considered  as  one^  is  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
position,, it  can  only  be  marked  by  the  ar- 
ticle, according  t<;^  the  philosophical  mean- 
ing which  I  have  given  to  it  when  prefix- 
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6d  to  a  general  term.     And  accordingly,  Ch.6. 
Philoponus  has  observed,  in  the  passage  a- 
bove  quoted*,  that  we  can  say,  '^pi^im  w4$ 
k^niHi  or  m^^»iFH  90Ti  y^Mf$ftttrao^ :  But  we  cannot 

say,    #  mfi^t^H    M*r<   AivMc,    or    •  dfi^trttn  •rti  y^ttfutm 

^iKH\  because  such  properties  belong  on-- 
ly  to  ceitain  individuals  of  the  species,  not 
to  the  species  itself. 

And  thus  it  is  shewn  in  what  cases,  and 
for  what  reason,  the  subject  of  a  proposition 
is  marked  by  the  article.  But  it  remains 
to  be  inqmred  how  this  comes  to  be  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark,  and  why  the  predicate 
of  a  proposition  has  it  not  as  well  as  the 
subject ;  why,  e*  g.  do  we.oiJy  say, ;  «y^c^^ 

frr<  ^wM»    but  not,  •  u,9^^tnF§q  frri  r^  t^mtu 

The  only  one  of  the  definitives  atbdve 
mentioned,  that  has  the  least  resemblance 
to  the  article,  is  x««.  Now  let  us  inquire, 
whether  it  could  be  ssud,  wmfv^^mxH  tvr^  xm 
it/tf ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  catinot  be 

said,  and  so  Aristole  has  told  usf .     And 

•  - 

the  reason  is  plain,  namely,  that  mis  would 

be  affirming  that  eyerv  man  is  every  animal. 

"  Now  although  ^^  tt^^^v^f  differs,  as  I   hav^ 

said,   from   •  ut$^iiiFH    in   this   that  the   one 

*  expresses 

*  Comm.  in  AnJytm  fmr^  foi  7. 

f  Hf^j  ^^vM^t  and  Ammon*  Comm,  fag,  82. 


ffO 
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Qu.6.  pcpressfis  all  the  indlvidnalft  f^  the  species^ 
whoreas  die  other  denotes  the  species  it$df 
GOQHidered  aa  one :  yet  it  would  be  as  ah^ 
surd  tO'  sajr,  that  the  species  man  is  all 
animals,  as  that  every  man  b  all  animals*. 

We  cannot  '  therefore  say  that  «  ^t^^iw^ 
fori  4r«if  {>«y,  because  we  cannot  say  that  m^ 
mi,9(it7tH  urn  Mt  ^tff;  and  for  the  same  reasoa 
we  pannot  say  that  i  m90^tf9r$s  um  f  ^m*^  be-^ 
cause  we  cannot  say  that  the  species  man  is 
the  flpedes  animal  ;  or^  in  other  words, 
that  the  general  idea  of  man  and  animal 
are  the  same :  for  when  we  say  that  ani-^ 
mal  is  predicated  of  man,  we  mean  that 
it  is  predicated  in  the  first  sense  I  mention-' 

cd 

f  Axataonints  in  his  coimnentary  upon  the  book  of  In- 
teipretntiony  obferves,  that  the  article  has  the  power  of 
the  unirerfal  definitive  ^«<9  only  with  this  difieren^ey 
that  the  article  exprefies  the  whole  as  one^  but  «-«^  all  the 
parts.     I  ^Ul  gnre  th^  whole  paflage :   Keet  ym^  •  Mi^mrH 

^fttu    Fromwhich  pafTage  it  is  evident*  that  Atomonius's 
opinion*  concerning  the  ufe  of  the  article  in  propofitions* 
Is  the  fame  with  that  of  Pfailoponus ;  and  indeed  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  do&ine  of  the  whok  l?er(patetic  fchool* 
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ed  as  the  genus  of  the  species ;  And  th6  Ch.  6. 
meaning  of  the  propodtibii  is,  that  inan 
participates  of  the  genera!  idea  of  animal. 
The  idea  therefore  of  animal,  is  more  gene- 
ral than  th$,t  of  man,  v^hich  is  comprehend- 
ed nnder  it;    so  that   it  is  impossible  we 

r 

can  dSirm  the  whole  genus  animal  of  man, 
iny  more  than  we  can  affirm  the  whole  spe- 
cies man  of  any  ihdividtiaL  For  though 
we  can  say,  siv»(«i^  tci$9  »9ii^0irH,  we  c&n** 
not  say,  s«M^ifTi)f  trr$t  i  ttti^twHi  aild  for 
the  same  reason  we  carinoit  say,  •  ^fi^mrn  iJ*i 
T«  C«'«^  For  in  the  one  case  if^iawH  is  the 
predicate,  and  ^w  in  the  dther  j  and  tH^ri^-. 
fore  if  tif^^tt^H  cannot  adrhit  the  articl^^  it  is 
dear  that  ^^w  cannot  admit  it  neither. 
And  the  reason  is  the  same  for  both,  tiatiie^ 
ly,  that  as  on^  individual  does  riot  contain 
the  whole  species,  so  riei&er  does  bri6  spe- 
cies contain  the  whole  genus.  In  short,' 
to  express  it  in  that  way,  would  be  to  coii- 
fbund  genus  and  species,  species  and  in- 
dividual, and  to  make  no  distinction  be- 
twi:xt  what  contains  and  what  is  contained. 
Arid  thus  I  have  shewn,  that  the  article  is 
properly  applied  to  the  subject  of  a  propo- 
sition wh^n  it  denotes  the  species,  but  can- 
not 
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Ch.  6.  not  be  applied  to  the  predicate  in  such  pro* 
positions  as  the  one  I  have  mentioned. 

r 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  proposi^ 
tion  mentioned  by  Arfstotlc,  i  Hm  irr* «  «y«^0F  ? 
This  proposition  he  says  is  difierent  from 

the     following,    i  H^vn  vrra  «y«^«v  ;    80    that,    aC- 

cording  to  Aristotle,  the  addition  of  the 
article  makes  a  difference  of  the  sense,  and 
.therrfore  p  «v^^w«f  vrt^  «  {*'oi'  is  a  different 
proposition  from  •  tt^^^tn^  «nr«  {«w.  Thus  much 
then  established  by  the  authority  of  Ari- 
stotle, But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
proposition  concerning  pleasure?  for  Ari- 
stotle has  not  told  us,  but  has  left  us  to 

I' 

guess.  Philpponus  his  commentator, ,  in 
the  p^sage  ab.QVe  quoted*,  thinks  that  it  is 
a  predication  of  the  first  kind  above  men- 
tioned, by  which  the  general  is  predicated 
of  thef  particular  undei:  it ;;  ^d  he  makes 
i^m  to  be  th^:  genus,  and  ^yi^F  the  spe- 
cies, so  that,  the  proposition  isj  that  good 
is  a  sfJecies  of  pleasure,  as  man  is  a  sper 
cics  of  animal  But  by  what  rule  does 
he  so  ''determine  ?  why  may  not  «y«^«»  be 
the  genus,  as  well  as  ^J^^-u  \  I  think  there 
•  is  nothing,  either  in  the  *  sense^  or  the  ex- 
pression, to  make  us  determine  otherwi&o. 

But 

*  Comm*  in  Analjft,  prior,  pag,  85. 
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But  my  opimon  is^  that  it  is  not  a  proposi-  Ch.  6* 
tion  of  that  kind  ;  but  that  the  meaning  is, 
that  the  ;dea  of  pleasure,  that  is,  the « H^fn^  is 
the  same  with  the  idea  of  good,  or  the  t« 
«y«^» ;  ^G  that  they  are  only  t  wd  names  for  the 
Mme  thing. 

Besides  these  uses  of  the  article^  there  Is 
another  that  I  have  ab-eady  mentioned  when 
I  was  treating  of  nouns,  viz*  that  of  making 
substantives,  of  adjectives,  and  of  certain 
parts  of  verbs.  But  of  this  it  is  needless  to 
say  more,  as  the  only  yse  of  the  article,  in 
such  cases,  is  to  mark,  that  the  word  to 
which  it  is  joined  is  used  as  a  noun,  though 
it  have  not  the  foi^m  of  a  noun  ;  so  that  it  is 
truly  not  an  Sirticle,  but  an  indication  of  a 
noun. 

From  what  is  heite  said  of  the  article,  the 
following  definition  of  it  may  be  collected* 

it  is  the  prefix  of  a  noun,  denoting  simply 

that  the  noun  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  is 
**  the  same  with  that  which  was  before  men- 
**  tioned,  or  is  otherwise  well  known*.** 

The 


•   ^ 


u 


(C 


*  I  rank  it,  as  well  as  the  pfonoun,  under  the  noun  i 

becaufe  it  cannot  be  without  the  noun,   and  is  truly  a 

certain  modification  of  the  noun^  though  it  do  not  ftand 

Vol.  II.  K     .  -fir 
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Ch.  6.  The  great  use  of  it  appears  from  what  has 
been ,  said.  And  the  waiit  of  it  mtist  be 
acknowlfedged  a  great  defect  in  the  Latin: 
tongue,  especially  in  philosophical  writing ; 
for  tlie  Latin,  by  reason  of  this  want,  can-, 
not  distinguish  the  unity  of  the  species  frdrti 
the  multitudie  of  individuals  under  it,  nor 
•  the  species  itself  from  any  undetermined  in- 
dividual of  it. — ^It  cannot  distinguish  among 
individuals,  those  that  are  indefinite  and  un- 
known, from   those  that  are   definite  atid 

■ 

known^ — It  cannot  distinguish  betwixt  the 
subject  and  the  predicate  of  a  proposition!.— 
It  cannot  simply  refer  to  atiy  object,  with- 
out some  particular  emphasis.-^And,  lastly. 
It  cannot  connect  together  the  subjects  of  tfie^ 
discourse^  by  referring  them  one  to  another^ 

but 

Ar  the  noun  J  as  the  pronoun  does.  It  expreiTes  alfo  the 
accident  of  relation  5  fo  tfiat  it  is  of  thofe  words  that  have- 
a  mixed  fignificatlon^  and  participate  both  of  noun  an'd 
verb.  I  have  faid  prefi/ied  t9  a  noun  ;  and  this  is.  always 
the  cafe>  though  the  following  noun  be  fometinies  not  ex* 
preiTedy  but  underillood,  as  in  this  expreddon,  ^1Lxt»^  xmi- 
X«^»*i}}^y  »yii^t6n<retVf  0  fi%i  i>:r'  Axthuti  0  ?s  vv  Umr^tttXit,  where 
*£xT«^  is  underftood  as  following  the  firft  article,  and  Sar- 
pedon  the  fecond.  I  have  faid  that  it  Jirtply  refer*  to 
what  is  previoufly  known,  becaufe  in  that  way  it  is  diC- 
tinguifhed,  as  I  have  obferved,  from  certain  pronouns 
which  refer  alfo,  but  with  a  particular  indicatioQi  or  /mit^ 
3»|tA>;;  as- the  Greek  gramin»rians  exprefs  it. 


/ 
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but  leaves  the  reader  or  hearer  to  guess,  Ch.  7. 
whether  they  be  the  same  that  were  men- 
tioned before  or  not. 


CHAP.     VIL 

^fibc  use  of  the  article  in  French  and  Eng^ 

lisbm 


THE  learned  grammarian,  if  any  such 
shall  deign  to  rfead  my  ^work,  may 
perhaps  find  fault  that  I  should,  in  this  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  a  language  of  art, 
spend  anytime  U4)on  languages  that  have 
xiot  been  farmed  according  to  the  rules  of 
art,  by  grammarians  and  philosophers,  as  the 
Greek  language  undoubtedly  was,  but  have 
^own   out  of  vulgar  use,   being  mongrel 
•dialects,  and  the  corruption  of. better  lan- 
guages, from  which  they  derive  any  thing 
.  good  that  is  in  them.    But  w^e  ought  to  con- 
«ider,  that  such  as  they  are,  they  are  now 
almost  the  only  languages  in  which  even  the 
learned  write,  since  the  writing  in  Greek, 
which  was  never  much  practised  in  the'west- 
4ern  world,  is  now  entirely  given  over,  and 

the 
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Ch.  7.  the  writing  in  Latin  very  much  disused,  or 
so  used  that  it  were  better  altogether  laid 
aside  likewise.     In  such  circumstances,  it  is  ' 
of  importance  that  the  several  languages  of 
Europe,  now  aln^ost  the  only  languages  in 
which  science  is  delivered,  should  be  culti-i 
vated  and  improved,  as  much  as  their  stinted 
genius,  and  original  faulty  constitution,  will 
admit     And  our  English  is,  among  those 
dialects,  one  that  I  think   more  capable  of 
improvenient  than  any  other.     Besides,  the 
perfection  of  such  a  language  as  the  Greek, 
is  never  better,  seen  than  when  contrasted 
by  the  defects  of  less  perfect  languages.  Hav- 
•  ing  said  thus  much  by  way  of  apology  for 
this  chapter,  I  proceed. 

The  use  of  the  article  is,  no  doubt,  a  great 
advantage  which  both  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish/ have  over  the  Latin  :  An  advantage 
which  they  derive  from  their  northern  an- 
cestors ;  for  the  French,  though  it  be  fcM: 
the  greater  part  corrupted  Latin,  has  a  great 
xnixture  in  it  of  the'Teutonic  and  Celtic ; 
and  the  English,  we  know,  is  a  dialect  of 
the  Teutonic  or  German,  the  parent  of  which 
i$  \^^  Gothic,  a  language,  as  I  have  had  oc- 
casion 
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casion  already  to  observe,  much  more  per-^  Ch,  7. 
feet  than  the  present  English  ;  and  which, 
among  other  things  belonging  to  a  perfect 
language,  has  an  article.     But  we  are  not 
to  imagine  that  the  French  and  English. lan- 
guages have  an  advantage  over  the  Greek, 
by  having  two  articles  in  place  of  one  :  on 
the  contrary,  the  use  of  the  particles,  a  and 
an  in  English,  and  un  in  French,  commonly 
called  articles^  is  really  a  defect  in  those  lan- 
guages ;  for  they  are.  truly  numerical  words, 
denoting  onCy  for  which  the  French  have  no 
other  word  than  this  that  they  call  an  article. 
Now  what  occasion  is  there  for  a  term  of 
number  to  denote  an  indefinite  individual  of 
any  species  ?  This  is  properly  done  in  Greek 
by  the  •  simple  noun.      Now  suppose  any 
^  foreigner,  learning  to  speak  Greek,  should 
think  proper  to  add  the  numeral  »;»  and  in- 
stead of  «y^(«fr«(  should  say,  h^  uf^^stTr^^  would 
not  that  be  reckoned  .a  solecism,  and  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  language  ?  Now  this  article, 
in  French  and  English,  has,  I  am  persuaded,, 
arisen  from  such  ignorance  and  corruptioix 
of  a  better  language.   ' 

But  should  not  this  article,  if  it  is  to  be 
VS0d  at  all,  have  a  plural  ?  For,  as  we  ex- 
press 


\ 
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Ch.  7.  press /u^t^v^^,  by  "  a  man/'  why  Ivave  we  not 
a  plural  for  that  article,  to  express  «N^e^M» 
but  a!«e  obliged  to  say  simply  men  in  the 
plural^  and  that  with  no  very  determined 
signification  ?  For  we  know  not*  exactly 
whether  it  mean  some  men,  manyi  men,  or 
most  men  ;  whereas  t^e  Greek  .m$^ttfpu  de- 
notes the  simple  plurality  of  indefinite  \n^ 
dividuals  of  that  species.  In  this  particular 
I  think  the  French  language  is  more  uniform 
and  consistent :  for  they  have  a  plural  for 
this  article,  viz.  des ;  and  des  hommes  in 
French,  is  precisely  ^^j*****  in  Greek. 

As  to  the  proper  article  the  in  English, 
and  le  in  French,  let  us  first,  according  to 
the  order  in  which  we  proceeded  with  res- 
pect to  the  Greek  article,  consider  the  ap- 
plication of  them  to  proper  names.  And 
the  rule  is,  both  in  French  and  English,  that 
they  are  not  applied  to  propef  names,  unless 
it  be  when  two  or  more  of  the  sam6  name 
are  mentioned:  then  we  say,  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  the 
Peter y  e.  g.  that  you  s^w,  the  Howard  that 
did  such  a  thing ;  though  this  is  ,  not  pro- 
_.|perly; an  exception  fo.th^.rule,  because  the 
gftJQle  iis .  Rpt  added  to  the  proper  name  so 

much 
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much  as'to  the  person^  bo  mds6  described,  Ch.  7. 
)ust  as  we  addf  it  to  an  appellative  noun,  as 
when  we  say,  tA^  man  who  did  so  or.  so. 
Nehh^^^  is  it  an  exception  to  the  nule  in 
Frertch  that  they  use  it  in  proper  njimes,  as 
La  Fontaim: ;  for.  there  it  is  a  part  of  the 
mme^  not  the  artic;Ie  added  to  the  name. 
But  it  i^  an  i  exception  to.  the  rule,  and  a 
l^diimskal  one  tocS;  that  when  we  give  a  plural 
to  those  proper  riaipes,  we  then  add  the 
article.  Thus  we  say, .  the  Howards^  or  the 
iS/v?w^/r// ;  and  the  French  in  like  manner. 
It  will  be  said,  that  this  is  to  distinguish 
families  from  one*  another.  But  why  not 
distinguish,  in  the  same  manner,  individuals, 
when  there  are  more  than  one  of  the  same 
naxtit  I  why,  for  example,  speaking  of  a 
particular  Howard,  do  not  we  say,  the  Ho- 
ward, (as  the  Greeks  say  <>  kvw*-**^),  meaning 
either  the  Howard  before  mentioned,  or  a 
Howard  so  famous  that  every  body  knows^ 
hitm  ' 

Another  exception  to  the  rule,  both  in 
French  ard  English,  is,  when  we  speak  of 
certain  great  natural  objects,  such  as  great 
rivelrs,  or  great  mountains  j  for  we  say,  the 
Thames  y  the  Severn^  the  Alps ^  the  Appen^ 
nines ^  &c* ;  and  the  French  do  the  same : 

and 


\ 
> 
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Ch,  7    atod  also  when  we  speak  either  in  French  or 

English  of  nations,  we  add  the  article ;  foi^ 

we  say,  tbd  French^  the  English^  Its  Franfois^ 

Its  Anglois.     But  by  a  strange  capfice  cf 

the  English  language,  when  we  speak  of  the 

country  those  natioAs  inhabit,   we  drop  the 

article,  and  say,  France^  Spain^  &cc. :  but. the 

French,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  jnany  other 

things,  is  more  regular  than  our  language ; 

for  they  say,  la  France^  VEspagne^  &c.  And 

the  Greek  must    be  allowed  to  be    more 

uniform  and  consistent  than  either^  as  it  prcfr 

fixes  the  article  to  all  proper  names,  of  every 

kind,  except  when  they  are  first  mentioned, 

and  are  not  of  things  or  persons  generally 

known^     And  so  much  for  the  use  of  the 

article  in  French  and  English,  when  applied 

to  proper  names. 

When  applied  to  a  general  word,  it  dis- 
tinguishes the  individuals  of  the  species,  as 
in  Greek,  by  referring  either  to  the  former 
mention  of  them  in  the  discourse,  ot  to 
the  previous  knowledge  of  the  party  to 
whom  the  discourse  is  addressed.  Thus 
we  say  the  man,  when  we  speak  of  a  man 
.  before  mentioned';  we  say  also  the  poet ^  and 
the  orator^  referring  to  some  famous  poet 
or  orator,  well,  known  to  the  hearer,  though 
2  not 
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not  before  mentioned ;  and  we  say  also,  as  Ch.  7. 
I  observed  before,  the  river ^  and  the  moun^ 
taifiy  though  neither  of  them  be  considerable 
or  famous,  but  only  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  parties,  and  so  well  known  to  them. 

With  respect  to  the  philosophical  use, 
as  I  call  it,  of  the  article,*  for  denoting  the 
species,  the  French  are  regular  and  uni- 
form ;  for  they  apply  it  to  all  substances, 
natural  or  artificial,  and  even  to  abstract 
nouns.  Thus  with  respect  to  anipials,  they 
say,  Vhomme^  k  cheval^  Pours^  .&c. ;  with 
respect  to  vegetables, /f  A/f^/, /'o//w,  Idvigne^ 
&c. ;  as  to  ijiinefals,  they  say,  /V,  le 
plomhe^  le  saltpetre ;  and  speaking  of  the 
elements,  la  terre^  teau^  ^^^'^y  lefeu ;  and  as 
to  artificial  substances,  they  say,  le  chariot^  la 
charrue^  la  housiole\  and  as  to  abstract 
nouns^  they  say,  la  vertue^  la  sagesse^  &c. 

In  English  there  is  a  strange  variety  in 
this  matter.  And  in  the  first  place,  with 
respect  to  animals,  wc  say,  speaking  of  the 

i 

Species,  the  lion^  the  ^horse^  the  bear^  &c, 
but  with  respect  to  our  own  species,  we 
always  say  man  simply ;  as  to  vegetables^ 
*ve  say,  the  olive ^  the  vine^  the  pomegranate^ 
Vol.  IL  L  '     &c 
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Ch,  7-  &c.  But  we  commonly  say  C9ru  gimply^ 
and  its  different  specieses,  such  as  ijuhcat^ 
barley^  and  oats.  I  say  commonly^  for  it  \% 
the  misfortune  of  our  language,  that  the  use 
of  it  is  not  so  much  fixed  as  of  th^ 
French;  and  whoever  will  try  to  reduce 
it  to  rules,  will  find  very  near  as  miany 
(exceptions  from  as  instances  of  the  rule. 
As  to  mineral^,  I  think  we  always  express 
them  without  the  article;  for  we  say,  gold, 
is  the  heaviest  of  metals^  silver  is  more  diJS^ 
*  (ult  to  he  rejined  than  gold^  and  the  like. 
As  to  the  elements,  we  always  say  earth 
simply ;  for  when  we  say  the  earthy  we 
mean  the  globe  of  the  earthy  But  as  to  the 
words  denoting  the  other  three '  elements, 
►  we  use  them  indiscriminately,  either  with 
or  without  the  article ;  for  we  say  ^V,  or 
the  air  ^  fire  ^  ox  the  fire-water  ^  or  t^e.iva^ 
ten  As  tp  artificial  substances,  \t^  say, 
the plough^jhe  copipass^  the  quadrant-  speak- 
ing of  the  species ;  but  we  do  not  com- 
monly say  the  house-  the  coat-  unless  speak- 
ing of  a  particular  house  or  coat.  But 
when  wc  express  the  species,  we  common-r 
}y  use  the  particle  a ;  for  we  say  a  house  i$ 
a  great  convenience,  a  coat  keep^  one  warm, 
^nd  lastly,  as  to  abstract  noups,  we  never 

yse 
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tjse  it  at  all  t  for,  though  we  say  tAe  good^  Ch.  7. 
nessy  the  wisdom  of  God ;  yet  when  we 
$peak  of  those  qualities  abstractedly,  with- 
out reference  to  any  subject  in  which  they 
are  inherent,  we  say  goodness^  'wisdom^  and 
the  like ;  although  the'  analogy  of  language 
require,  that  as  siich  words  denote  sub- 
stances of  the  mind's  creation,  and  have  in 
every  respect  the  form  of  substantive  nouns, 
they  should  likewise  have  the  article  pre- 
fixed ;  and  accordingly  it  is  so  uniformly  in . 
Greek* 

Another  philosophical  use  of  the  article  is, 
to  distinguish  the  subject  of  a  proposition 
from  the  predicate,  in  the  manner  I  have 
explained*  This  obtains  both  irt  French 
and  English*  In  oiir  translation  of  the 
New  Testament^  we  have  a.  rertiarkable  in- 
stance of  it.  Upon  which  a  very  important 
article  of  faith  depends.  It  is  in  the  be- 
ginning -of  the  gospel  of  St  John,  where  it  is 
said  that  0"^  h  i  Ary«f.  Here,  according  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Greek  language,  A«yo«  is  un- 
doubtedly the  subject,  and  ei-»f  the  predicate  ; 
and  accordingly  we  have  translated  it,  the 
Word  was  God.  There  is  another  instance 
of  the  same  correctness  of  translation  in 
the    beginning   of  the   book    of    Gehesis\ 

where 
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Ch*  7,  where  it  is  said  that  God  called  the  light 
daj/y  and  the  darkness  night.  Here  the  ar- 
ticle added  to  light  2x1^  darkness ^  denotes 
that  they  are  the  subjects  of  the  two  pro- 
positions^.    But  though  this  be  according 

to 

*  Our  translators  *of  the  BfUe  certainly  understood 
their  own  kiiguage  very  well^  though  they  may  ha.ve 
mistaken  the  sense  of  the  original^  as  I  see  they  have  of- 
ten done  m  translating  the  New^Testamenf.  As  to  their 
errors  in  tramslatifng.  the  Old,  I  must  refer  to  those  who  are 
learned  in  the  Hebrew  ;  but  I  wiH  venture  to  say,  that  if 
they  had  taken  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  from  the  Septuaginc 
'  translation,  they  would  not  have  erred  so  often.  I  will 
give  but  one  instance,  wh^re,  by  not  following  the  Septua- 
gint,  they  have  made  unixxteUigiblc  a  passage  in  the 
books  of  'Mofes,  containing  a  most  sublime  dodrine  of 
theology.  It  is  in  the  book  of  ExiMus^  cb.  iii.  where  (3od 
appeared  to  Mofes  in  the  burning. bush,  and  being  asked 
by  Mofes  what  his  name  was^  *<  God  said  u&tp  Moses,  I 
«  AM  THAT  I  AM  ;  and  he  said.  Thus  shak  thou  fa.y 
'^  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto 
•*  you."  These  words  have  to  me  no  meaning*  But  m 
the  translation  of  the  Septuagint,  the  passage  runs  thus.. 

'Ovrtts  t^Hf  TMf  viM(  Io-^«iiA,  'O*^  I2N  ttnisaXxs  m%  sr^K  vm«(« 
This  way  rendered,  the  passage  is  i^ot  only  sense,  but 
contains  a  most  subliiiie'  philofophical  truth,  viz..  that 
God  is  the  only  Being  Vho  can  be  said  properly  to  exists 
since  he  only  exists  independently ^  and  all  other  things  have 
their  existence  in  him  ;  for  in  him  life  livi^  movc^  and 
have  our  being.  In  this  sense  the  passage  is  understood 
by  Eusebius,  Praep.  Evangel,  lib.  7.  cap*  1 1*  And  so  ixv- 
terpreted  it  agre^  exactly  with  the  famous  inscription  a^ 

botYC 
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to  rule,  I  dare  not  aver  that  it  is  the  too-  Qu  7. 
stant  use  in  English ;  for  our  great  poet 
Milton,  who  at  the  same  time  was  a  great 
master  of  language,  in  putting  this  passage 
into  verse,  has  transposed  the  article  in  one 
of  the  propositions,  and  omitted  it  altogether 
in  the  other.     For  he  has  said, 


^ Light  tbe  day,  afld  Darkness  mght 

he  named  ;'* 

by  which,  according  to  the  rule  I  have 
laid  down,  we.  iccc  to  understand  that  he 
called  the  day  Ug^t ;  and  as  td  the  other 
proposition,  it.  is  not  easy  to  say  what  to 

make  of  it.     For  it  is  not  the  order  of  the 

•    * 

words  in  English,  any  more  than  in  Greek, 

■"       »  *  » 

that  should  determine  the  subject  of  tlxe 
proposition ;  for  we  may  say  either  that  t^e 
light  he  called  Day^  or  Day  he  called  the 
light.  In  order  therefore  to  save  the  credit 
of  Miltqn,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  agree 
with  Dr  Bentley,  aiid  to  suppose  it  an  error 

of 

bove  the  portal  of  the  temple  at  Delphi.  Thn  infcr^ 
tion  was  a  fingle  letter,  namely,  the  letter  £,  the  name  of 
tihich  in  Greejt  was  m,  which  is  the  fecond  perion  of  the 
prefent  of  the  indicative  of  the  verb  iuuf  and  fi^ijies  ibom 
art%  being,  as  Plutarch  has  interpreted  it,  the  sahics^ 
tion  of  the  God  by  thofe  who  entered  the  temple.  See 
Plutarch,  de  it  afud  Dt^b^  -■ 


CtL,  7;  of  his  atnariu)ensis,  or  after  transcifiber^  and 
tbat  he  truly  gaVe  it, 

*'  And  Day  the  tight ^  the  darkness  Night 
he  named.'* 


Ch.8. 


CHAP.     Vlli. 

f 

Of  the'  genders  and  numbers  of  nounu 

> 

AVING  thus  treated  of  the  difFerenf 
lands  of  nouns,  according  to  my  di-* 
Vision  of  the  parts  of  speech,  viz.  the  sub- 
stantive noun,  the  pronoun,  and  the  article^ 
I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  three  acci- 
dents common  to  all  nouns,  and  which  de- 
sore  a  particular  consideration ;  I  mean, 
numbers^  genders ^  and  cases. 

And  to  begin  with  number^  it  is  one  of 
the  most  general  affections  of  being ;  for 
things  being  stripped  of  all  their  accidents^ 
and  all  the  qualities  that  difference  them 
one  from  another,  still  retain  the  distinc- 
tion  of  one,  two,  or  many*.  It  was  there- 
fore 

*  This  thought  is  very  elegantly  exprefied   in   the 
third  book  of  the  Htnnes;  chap.  4.  pag.  367.  in  diefe 
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fore  fit  that  this  so  universal  property  of  Gh.  &^ 
things  should  be  marked  by  some  variation 
of  the  word  expressing  the  thing,  and  not 
by  a  new  word.  And  I  think  there  is  no- 
thing more  bungling  in  the  barbarous  Ian--: 
guages,  than  their  having  recourse  to  a  n^w 
word  to  express  the  difference  betwixt  the 
singular  and  plural  of  any  thing.  Even  the 
modem  languages  of  Europe,  however  im- 
perfect in  other  respects,  do  all  express  that 
idistinction  by  a  variation  of  the  same  word. 
To  express  in  that  way  all  the  diflFerent 
numbers  of  things,  is  by  nature  impossible  ; 
and  if  it  should  be  attempted,  even  to  the 
length  of  ten,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the 
hinge  upon  which  our  arithmetic  turns,  the 
word  would  immediately  appear  to  be  greatly 
incumbered  and  oyerioaded,  Is  there  then 
no  medi^iiTi  betwixt  uttity  and  multitude  f 
find  nothing  else  to  h^  expressed  by  the 
numbers  of  nouns,  but  singular  and  plural  ? 
There  is  by  nature  a  medium,  and  that  i3 

the 

words.  **  By  feparating  from  the  infinite  individuals 
^*  with  which  we  are  furrounded,  thpfe  iilfinite  acci- 
*«  dents  by  which  they  arc  all  deverfifiedi  we  leave  no- 
•*  thing  but  thofe  fimple  and  perfe^ly  fimillar  units, 
f*  which  being  combined  make  number,  and  ar6  tl^c  fu^v. 
f*  jc(a  of  arilhmetic.**    - 
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Ch.  8.  the  duaJ^'  for  that  i&  the  passage  from  unity 
to  numben  Unity  confessedly  is  not  num-« 
ber ;  neither  is  the  duad  number,  (for  num- 
ber is  defined  to  be  a  jnultitude  of  mo- 
nads*), but  it  is  a  step  towards  number ;  for 
there  is  a  progress  in  the  principles  of 
things,  and  every  tlung  does  not  arise  from 
a  single  principle.  Thus  the  principles  of 
body  are  the  pointy  the  iine^  *  and  the  x«r- 
j&rr  ;  and  of  number  the  principles  are  the 
monad  and  the  duad^  This  was  the  philo-* 
sophy  of  the  school  of  Pythagorasf.  And 
it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  known  to  the 
attists  who  formed  the  Greek  language;  and 
if  there  were  nothing  else  to  convince  me 
that  this  language  was  thq  work  of  philo- 
sopners  as  well  as  grammarians,  their  usie 
of  the  dual  number  would  be  sufficient. 
It  is  true  that  the  Gothic  has  this  number 
Kkewise,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
Goths  were  philosophers.  But  there  are 
many  other  things  in  that  language,  wljiich 
make  it  impossible,  in  my  opinion,  that  it 

should 

*  nxji^of  ^9«}«^y.     EufiUd.  lib.  J. 

t  See  Jamblichus^s  Comxn*  oq  Th^  Arithmetic  of  Nu 
comachus.  9 
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•  •  • 

should  have  been  the  invention  of  a  barbar-  Ql  8. 
ous  nadon.  And  therefore  we  must  sup-  ^^^^''^^ 
pose  that  they  have  learned  to  speak  from 
some  nation  more  advanced  in  arts  and  scien- 
ces ;  and  that  this  nation  was  the  same  with 
that  from  which  the  Greeks  got  *their  lan- 
]guage,  and  dl  their  other  arts  and  sciences, 
namely  Egypt,  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew, 
in  the  first  pa(rt  of  this  work,  p.  442. 

As  to  gender^  it  is  founded  upon  the  dis- 
tinction of  sexes  ;  a  distinction  not  common 
to  all  dungs,  like  number,  but  peculiar  to 
animals ;  or  if  we  have  a  mind  to  carry  it 
&e  greatest  length,'  and  take  in  the  vegetable, 
to  animated  substances  :  all  other  things  have 
no  sex  :  and  therefore  genders  are  naturally 
divided  into  masculine^ Jemimaeya.nd  neuter; 
which  last,  as  Dr  Smith  has  very  well  ob- 
servei!,  is  truly  a  negation  of  sex*. 

According  to  this  distinction,  all  words  de- 
noting substances  inanimate^  should  be  of  the 
neuter  gender,  But  the  artificers  of  lan- 
guage have  been  pleased  to  give  the  variety 
t>f  masculine  and  feminine  even  to  substan- 
lives  denoting  inanimate  things,  from  certain 
^       ViOL.  II.  M'       -  analogies 

.  «♦  Ri^rt  on  the  formation  of  languages,  pag.  444.. 
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Ch.  8.  analogies  and.  similitudes,  very  ingoniopsly 

explained  in  the  HermeS|  to  whi^  I  refeji 

the  reader. 

I  shall  only  add  further,  on  this  sul^ect^. 

that  the  want  of  genders  mu$t  be  acfcouhted 

a  very  great  disadvantage  ii;  any  language* 

For,  in  thtjirst  place,  it  makes  th^  creation 

of  a  new  word,  or  at  least  an  additioa  to  the; 

old  word,  neces8a.ry  to  express  the  difierence 

betwixt  the  male  and  the  female'  of  ^  ape- 

cies.     Thus  in  Englij^h,  to  denot?  t|ie  iepaale 

0f  the  wolf  and  bpar  kind,  we  are  obliged 

to  ^y.  a  fhe^wolf  and  a  shc-btar^  insUead  of 

the  Latin  lupa  and  m:sa  :  and  in  orc^r  ta 

denote  the  female  of  the  horse-kmd,  weiave 

been  obliged  to  invent  a  Vf  o|:d  qijite  diflferent^ 

viz,  mare^  instead  of  the  Latin  equa  from 

equus..   ^dly^  The  genders  of  subatantives, 

and  their  correspondent  adjectives^  are  of 

singular    advantage  in  syntax,    allowing  a 

variety  of  arrangement  and  composition  whicjh 

languages  without  gender's  cannot  possibly 

^dmit.     And,  lastly^  They  give  a  variety  tQ 

the  termination  pf  those  parts  of  speechf 

which  is  very  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  con^ 

tributes  not  a  little  tg  the  harmony  of  the 

learned  languages. 

CHAR 
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CHAR    IX. 

« 

Of  the  Casei  of  Nouns^ 

•       •     •  ♦  •  . ' 

THE  ca»es  of  nound  are  a  matter  of  yeff  Ch.  9. 
great  art ;  and^  a»  I  havd  tdreh  occasion 
to  observ^i  wdre  probably  tht  last  thing  in-^ 
veated iniijii  art  of  langtiage,  and  therefore 
v6x^  be  prdsumed  to  have  been  of  most  dif- 
itcttlt  ihveiition.  And  I  think  thej  arc  sdll 
of  more  dtfficuk  explanation  than  perhaps 
aiij  other  thing  in  lang^isge;  t  owti  I  am 
iwt  satisfiadr  with  any  thing  I  havb  seen  on 
the  s&bject  \  and  it  is  not  tmlikely  that  the 
ifeadar  WiU  be  ks  Kcde  Satisfied  with  die  ac- 
count I  am  <iow,to^Ve  of  them,  though  he 
will  bertitialy  apj)r©vfe  of  my  attempt  to  ex-* 
plain  them  from  principles  of  philosophy^ 
wkich^  though  perhaps  they  may  not  apply 
to  the  usfe  of  language^  are  such  as  I  appre-* 
hend  canttdt  be  controveited. 

I  hare  already  observed,  that  if  any  num- 
ber of  nouns  or  verbs,  of  the  clearest  and 
most  determined  significationi  were  to  be  set 

down 
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Ch.  9.  down  together,  but  without  any  connecdoa 
among  them,  they  would  not  constitute 
speech,  because  they  would  not  make  sen^e, 
nor  convey  any  sentiment  of  the  mind  of  the 
speaker.  Connection  therefore  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  speech.  But 
how  is  this  connection  to  Be  marked?  I  think 
only  in  one  of  three  ways  ;  either  by  words 
invented  for  that  purpose;  or  by  some  chan^ 
and  variation  of  the  woitls  that  are'  to  be 
connected  together;  or,^lastly,  by  the  positioti 
or  arrangement  of  the  words,  !itle  modern 
languages  of  Europe  connect  thdf  speech 
chiefly  by  the  first  and  last  method ;  for  they 
either  make  thecotoedtion  by  sieparate  words^ 
,  such'  as  prepositions ;  or  by  placing  the  word» 
together  they  mark  that  they  are  to  be  refer- 
red to  one  another.     But  the  learned  lao- 

» 

guages  use  chiefly  the  second  method  ;  and 
by  certain  variations  of  the  wcnrd,  comnlonly 

known  by  the  name  of  inflection^  mark  its 

* 

connection  with  other  words  in  the  sentence. 
And  when  in  this  way  the  connection  be- 
twixt  noun  and  noun,  or  noun  and  verb,  or 
noun  and  preposition^  is  marked  by  a  certain 

inflectioGi 
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,v      r  J 


inflectioo^of  .l]3J?  ooun,  that  is  what  id  com-.  Ch.  9«, 

roonly  called  a  .^^/^* 

But  from  what  is  this  variation  or  inflec- 
tLoa  ?  1  say^  it  is  £rom  the  noun  itself)  pr  that 
form  of  it  wl^h  is  commonly  called  the 
nominative  ;  which  I  hold  to  be  no  case,  be- 
cause  it  is  not  inflected }.  and  in  this  I  aiB 
su{^ofted  by  the  authority  pf^Aritfotle,  who 
every  whei!e  speaks  of  the  nmn^  and  the  case 
of. the  noun,  as  quite  distinct  thihgiB^.  The 
nominative  therefore,  according  to  this  ppL- 
nion^  expresses  the  thing  simply  and  absolute- 
ly in  itself,  without  marking  any  connection 
or  relation.to  any  thing  else.  For  although  it 
cannot  stand  that  way  in  the  sentence,  but 
must  be  connected  one  way  or  another  with 
some  other  word;  that  connection  is  not 
marked  by  the  nominative,  but  by  that  othec 
word,^  which,  besides  its  own  tneaning,  ex- 
presses  that  connection.  Thus  homo^  in  a 
I^atin  sentence,  signifies  just  man;  but  it 
depends  uppn  the  form  of  ^me  other  word 
in  the  'sentence,  whether  it  is  to  be  the  agent 


;  .• '  ..V  ••   ■  •     •  •  or 


*  See  Ariftotle's  book  nt^i  t^ui\iimi.  This  too^is  tbe 
opinion  of .  %D&ias 'tr^  his  V^nttvz'y  '^hOf  m  fiSppoit «( 
iCf  quotes  the  authority  of  Ariftotle. 


verb,  6r  whether  it  be  in  bAe  Way  6i?  iridt^ 

•  doMttacted  W!tii  dttbthe^  ftoiifir;  •'  -     *  ^   - 

"  Alt  t^m  hmMs  111  ebttihiw,  tiit  ticfty 

,  eitpr^s  a  ddfehdifiaBh  6f  biife  kind  dt  jltioft^i^, 
vHtfx  66faie  dth^  Wbfd  iA  the  sentente,  tJgi. 
^s  lite  prifldpal  thing  d^hdtdd  by  tfte 
h6yih.  tli^  jtfii  therefoi'e  voHiigrtijiiant  <f 
cbflheetiott*,  tf  I  niay  bfe  jfttexured  th6  ^6^3, 

jtik  as  the  herb  Is  of  ft*«7i^^  and  "ii*  aintJog 
flSe  ntirtibw  cf  those  Words  thlt^iave  amiia 
ed  signification.^  But  what  itf  the  connectitftt 
fltey  exptdsif  foj"  it  is  itti|ttjsslbte  they  cat! 

^pii^  all  thfe  rnjtnifold  connettlotis  and  de- 
j^ndetailds  thalf  words,  Of- the  thlhgar  express- 
^bythe'in,  lidvfe  with  aspect  to  onekft- 
IWhef.  And  if  thfe  artificer  of  language  had 
klfeniphsd  thaHi  -th^  Wduld  hi^e  ran  iiltd 
Ttfjr  gttkt  t&nfii^idifi  and  oVdrtetedied  th^  db- 
fjifeteidn  of  tfidt  words,  srs  Wdl  as  enlatged 
th^  to  ati  encfrttloits  siie^  It  was  thetfefote. 
efllf  tlie  trios*  t6ihibi0tt  an^  hifece^saiy  coti- 
lifectiohs  tfiat  tofcflkl^be  txpr^cssetf  hi  iiia  wajr, 
Md  these  only  the  artists  who  formed  laa- 
,guage  have  ea:pressed. 
\^  jBut  what  «re  UieM  «SfifiectiiDm  ?  If  tkef 


hea(|,   J  s»y  ti^^  l?^Rg,  tp  (;]^  categoiy  «f 
rHtttufff  ;  fi?p  I  iimst  ^v;^  fe):p^I»e  again  to 

tke  C»H«orif»,  if!  w^ich,  ^<¥or4iiig  tp  my. 
aeihn^  the  ^  p^ncip)^  pf  a^U  «]t8  and; 
acisQees,  «od  imQ98  oth^rg  of  the  gramn)^-!. 
tkal  art,  are  (^mtai^edi  It  is  the  mo^t  ^ 
adhal  of  aU  the  pati^^of  $  (pr  it  run&  through 
thfim  all,  dn^ls,  at  th9  na^xe  .given  it  by, 
Ariitqtle  imppTtP,  the  respect  which  thw|» 
hav*  tp  one  anntfli^ ;  few  it  iji  not,  properljjr 

spealdng,  in  tht  th)&S$  the^^ves,  hutiil  tlUf. 
iBM^l,  vrhich  coQsifletB  them  tpgethof »  ao4.. 
^om  that  Qdnsldwt^tifm  fprma  the  i4^  w« 
<:att  nelatioL  If  c^anot  th^efpc^  i^ub^i^L, 
without  temtliingB  at  leart,  lWth?^t  if^wiy 
one  of  th/rai  ceaaes  to  e^Uti  th?  r^J^tioQ  ul 
nt  an  6Bd,  Thb  suJs^i  it  ^i^ce^sarj  to  ^ 
tinguish  carefully  hetwl^t  ^  ^hing9  theoXn 

selves  and  the  relation ;  Iqp  tUe  thix)gs  ivay 

►        •  •     ■  • 

subsist  without  one  anoth^pr.  Th^ua  Sopb^Qr 
aiscttsand  Socmtes,  coRlififKred  as  substances^ 
may  subsist  one  vritkout:  th^  ^%^  \h\)k\ht, 

jreladon 


^ 


f'  T«  ^i^  nis  tbe  namq  which  ArUlotle  gives  this  cate^ 
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Gh.  9.  rdadon  Hetwixt  them  of  father  and  son  can- 
not  subsist  without  the  existence  of  both. 
But  to  say  in  general,  that  the  cases  de« 

•        • 

note  relation,  is  hot  sufficient ;  for  there  are 
many  different  kinds  of  relation.  And  Am« 
xnonius  Hermeias,  in  his  Commentary  upon 
Aristode*s  Categories,  reckons  up  to  the 
number  of  eight  of  them*.  But  I  will  take 
a  di^sion  of  them  from  the  Categories  them** 
selves,'  through  which,  asJ  have  ssud,  this 
category  of  relation  rims,  that  will  I  think 
serv6  my  purpose  better.  '  Arid  I  take  it 
from  the  general  division  of  all  the  cat^o* 
ries  into  substance  Bnd  accident  ;£or  every 
tiling  existing,  is  either  substance,  or  the 
accMent  of  substance.  Npw,  according  to 
this  way  of  considering  relations,  they  are 
either  of  substance  to  substance,  of  substance 
td  accident,  or  of 'accident  to  accident. 

tet  us  next  apply  this  division  to  the 

•  *  « 

particular '  cases,  beginning  with  the  geni-? 
tive,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Peripatetic  sbbool,  is  the  first,  case.  ^  ThQ 
expression  of  relation  by  it,  appears^  to 
me  to  be  very  various,  and  to  run 
through  all   the  three  members  of  the  di- 


z  vision; 


•  • 


*  E«5  rces  Ketrnyo^ict^f  pag.  96* 
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vision  just  lidw  given.     F*or  it  e?tpresses  the  Ch.  9. 
relation  of  substance  to  substance,  of  sub- 
stance  to  accident^  and  of  accident  to  ac- 

^eidenti 

To  begin  with  the  first  :*  The  relation  oF 
substance  to  substance  expressed  by  the  ge- 
nitive,  seems  to  me  to  be  of  three  kinds- 
For,  firsts  It  expresses  the  connection  of 
wAoIe  and  party  so  that  the  word  in  the 
genitive  case  denotes  the  whole^  of  which 

'  the  other  word  signifies  a  part.  I  will  take 
my  examples-from  our  English  idiom,  which 
uses'the*  preposition  of  for  the  mark  of  the 
gcnitiye.  In  this  sense  of  the  case,  we  say, 
a  tree  of  a  for  est  ^  a  regiment  of  an  army^ 
a  man  of  a  country.  Or,  vice  versa^  the 
word  in  the  genitive  denotes  the  parts^ 
while  the  other  word  signifies,  the  'whole 
which  is  composed  of  those  parts  ;  as  when 
we  say,  a  forest  of  oak^rees^  an  army  of 
so  many  regiments^  a  country  of  so  many 
districts  or  provinces.  And  in  general  we 
say  in  English,  the  parts  of  the  whole y  and 
the  whole  of  the  parts'^.  What  the  reasoa 
Vol.  II.  N  is 

*  In  Greek  the  cafe  Is  varied.  For  they  fay,  itn^n  or 
m^t%  TV  «Xfl ;  but  they  fay,  «A«i»  rmq  fit^t.  See  Amht* 
Qatego^*  under  the  ^ategory^af  relatkn^ 
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Ch,  9.  is  of  this  seemingly  opposite  relation  being 
expressed  by  the  same  case^  shall  be  imme- 
diately explained.    • 

The  second  relation,  betwixt  substance 
and'^  substance,  expressed  by  the  genitive, 
is  when  the  substance  in*  that  case  has  any 
possession^  property^  or  pQW€r  of  any  kind 
over  the  other  substance.  Thua  we  say^ 
the  tand  or  kotise  of  John ^  the  subjects  cftke 
king^  the  tenants  of  the  landlord^  the  servant 
of  the  master^  &c. 

Thq  thitd  relation  expressed  by  this  case, 
betwixt  substance  and  substance  is  when 
the  substance  in  the  genitive  ie  the  cam^ 
efficient  of  the  other  substance,  or  that  from 
which  it  proceeds.  Thus  we  say,  ^^^soft 
of  the  father^  the  picture  of  suck  a  painter y 
or,  in  general,  the  work  of  eilber  art  or 
nature'!^.  I  say,  the  cause  efficient ;  for  if 
it  is  xhii  cause  //?a/^r/W,  then  the  expression 
is  quite  different,  and  the  matter  is  in  the 
governing  case,  .while  the  thing  produced 
of  the  matter  is  in  the.  genitive.  Thus  we 
aay,  the  wood  of  the  door^  the  stones  of  the 

wally 

♦  This  ufe  of  the  genitive,  to  fignify  tlie  caufe  pro- 
du^ive  of  any  thing,  is  reckoned  by  the  grammarians 
fo  principal  an  use  of  this  cafe,  that  it  has  got  its  name 
from  it  both  in  Greek  and  Latin* 
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wall^  and  in  general  the  matter  of  any  Ch.  9. 
thing.  And  the  expression  is  the  same  if 
the  cause  be  the  formal  cause.  Thus  we 
«ay,  the  idea  or  exemplar  of  a  things  the 
shape  or  frame  of  a  things  and  in  general, 
the  form  of  any  thing.  This  expression  of 
the  fomial  and  material  cause,  by  the  geni- 
tive, falls  under  the  first  head  of  the  relation 
of  substances  to  one  another,  namely,  that 
<&  the  part  to  the  whole.  For  the  matter 
or  form  of  a  substance  is  part  of  that  sub- 
stance, every  substance  being  composed  of 
"matter  and  form  ;  and  therefore  the  expres- 
sion reciprocates,  or  is  convertible,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  whok  of  the  parts ^  and  the  parts 
of  the  avhoU^  and  of  the  particular  examples 
given  above ;  for  we  say,  a  door  of  xvood^  a 
*  *0)all  of  stones^  a  thing  of  such  a  shape  or 
form. 

I  am  now  to  give  the  reason  of  this  reci- 
procation, which  I  take  to  be  this.  When 
two  things  are  related,  the  relation  must 
be  mutual :  if  A  is  related  to  B,  B  must 
be  related  to  A ;  for  A  is  to  B  as  B  is  to 
A  in  the  correspondent  relation.  If  there- 
fore the  relation  of  A  to  B,  is  expressed  by 
B  being  in  the  genitive,  case,  there  is  no 
reason  why .  the  correspondent  relation  of 

B 


/ 
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Ch.  9.  B  to  A  should  not  likewise  be  expressed  by 
A  being  in  the  genitive.  For  sis  the^  rela- 
tion is  mutual,  there  is  no  reason  why  one 
pf  the  terms  should  be  the  leading  or  gOr 
t^erning  word  ipore  than  the  other.  We 
say  therefore,  ./Ac  father  di  the  son^  an4 
the  son  of  the  father^  the  king  of  the  subr 
jects^  or  the  subjects  of  the  king*  But  in  all 
such  convertible  expressions,  each  of  the 
terms  must  express  the  relation,  otherwise 
they  will  not  reciprocate.  Thus  we  say, 
the  son  of  the  father^  or  the  father  pf  the 
son^  because  both  the  terms  father  and  son 
express  tjie  relation.  But  let  us  suppose 
that  one  of  tjie  term$  does  not  express  the 
relation  :  let. us  take,  for  example,  the  term 
man  instead  of  son^  I  can  say  the  father 
pf  the  mQii;  but  I  cannot  convert  the  ex^ 
pression,  and  say  the  man  of  the  father^ 
t>ecause  the  terms  in  that  expressipn  are  not 
correlatives*;    the  term   m^n    be\ng   mucli 

'  noLore 

*  Thefe  correlatives  are,  in  thf  language  of  Ariftotlc, 
called  «yT*$-^gf  «»T«,  V  liich  very  well  eiprefles  their  qualify 
cf  beirg  cotrjaiihle.  They  are  fully  explained  by  Ari- 
ftotlc in  the  Categories,  ihore  fully  I.  think'  than  he  com- 
monly explains  any  things    in   thofe  books   of  abilmfe 

philofophy,  T\hic)i  he  did  not  intend  for  publication  ;  aqd 

*  .  ^ 

if  any  ihir.g  is  wanting,  it  is  fupplied  by  his  comments^* 
^Or  Amnaonius,  -     , 


%  ■* 
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\ 


more  general  thaxi  father^  and  expressing  up.  Gh.  9. 
relation  at  alL 

It  may  be  asked,  why  we  can  say  the, 
father  of  a  many  but  not  the  man  of  a  far 
therf  And  I  think  a  reason  too  can  be 
given  for  this.  When  I  say  father ^  I  ex^ 
press  a  relation,  namely  that  of  cause  ;  and 
as  the  correspondent  relation  of  effect,  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  denoted  by  the  genitive 
case,  therefore  the  genitive  which  follows, 
Js  naturally  applied  to  express  this  corres- 
pondent relation  ;  whereas,  when  I  use  the 
general  term  man^  I  denote  np  relation  at 
all,  and  therefore  the  gepitive  that  fpUows 
is  altogether  ambiguous  j  for  it  ^annot  ex- 
press a  correspondent  relatiipn,  as  in  the 
other  case,  and  therefore  it  ihay  express 
any  relation  signified  by  the  genitive,  «uch 
as  that  of  power  pr  property  j  ?o  that  it 
may  mean  that  the  man  is  the  property  of 
^he  father,  and  then  it  will  be  understood 
just  as  if  we  said,  the  ox  of  the  father^  The 
|ike  reappn  may  be  given  why  we  can  say, 
the  son  of  a  man^  but  not  7/5^  man  of  a  son., 

And  to  shew  that  it  is  the  correlation  of 
terms,  and  nothing  else,  that  ruakes  tha 
e?:pression   convertible,  let  us  take  an  in? 

stance 
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Ch*^.  staiice  mentioned  bi^ore^  viz.  tht  bouse  of 
John.  This  expression  is  not  convertible, 
because  the  terms  are  not  correlatives,  that 
fe, .  do  not  express  ci)rrespondent  rdations  j 
for  John  exipresses  no  relation  at  all.  -  But 
*Set  John  be  changed  for  a  term  that  has  a 
^relation  to  bouses  or  any  other  subject  of 
vproperty,  and  iet  us  say  proprietor  in  place 
of  it;  then  we  can  say  the  house  of  the 
proprietor^  or  the  proprietor  of  tbe  house. 
Here  it  may  be  objected,  That  house  is  a 

m 

general  term,  expressing  no  relation.  But 
the  answer  is.  That  the  article  tbe  deter- 
rnines  it  to  be  a  particular  house,  which  is 
the  subject  of  property, .  And  it  makes  the 
Expression  the  same  as  if  we  said  fbe  pro^ 
perty  of  the  proprietor^  or  the  proprietor  of 
the  property* 

Jt-Ss/'^lhtf  force  of  the  same  article  that 
makes  it  proper  tC)  say  tbe  wood  of  fbe  door^ 
as  well  ZB  the  door  of  the  wood  i  for  though 
wood  be  a  general  term,  not  expressing  re- 
.  Jation,  yet  by  the  addition  of  the  artide, 
atid  by  the  genitive  which  follows,  it  is 
•  made  to  signify  a  particular  piece  of  wood, 
which  is  the  matter  of  the  door ;  and  the 
expression  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  if 
we  said,  the  matter  of  the  form^  or  the  form 


y 
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ofthetnattir;  for  the  word  iii>or,  with  the  Ch*9. 
ad(Mti6n  of  the  article,  necessarily  implies  a 
particular  form,  as  well  as  nxmod^  with  the 
same  addidon^  implies  a  particular  matter. 

And  to  be  convinced  of  the  force  of  the 
article  in  this  case,  let  us  leave  it  out^  and  '*' 
say  nsDoad  of  door ;  I  deny  that  such  expres-* 
sion  would  be  proper  to.  express  what  is; 
denoted  by  the  other,  or  indeed,  to  express 
any  things 

The  general  rule  therefore  in  all  such 
cases  is  that  the  leading  or  governing  word 
must  denote  the  relation,  otherwise  the  ex- 
pression  is  improper  or  ambiguous  ;  and  if* 
the  phrase  is  ccMivertible,  then  the  correspon- 
dent relation  must  be  expressed  by  the  other 
term*. 

The  next  relation  expressed  by  the  geni- 
tive, is  that  of  uccident  and  substance  ; '  and 
this  relation  is  the  natural  relation  betwixt 

> 

accident  and  substance,  by  which  the  one 
is  inherent  in  the  other  as  its  subject ;  and 

it 

*  I  hope  what  is  here  said,  'will  folve  the  difficulties 
slatted  by  Dr  Smith,  in  his  ingenious  tieatise  above  quot- 
ed, on  the  Formation  of  Language,  concerning  the  er* 
prefrS!on  of  the  genitive  ;  and  shf w,  that  the  relation  t^x- 
pressed  by  it  is  not  altogether  vague  and  undefineablei  as 
he  seems  to  suppose. 

/ 
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Ch.  9.  it  h  the  substance  that  is  marked  by  the  ge- 
^^^"^^"^  nitive.     Thus  we  say,   tJie  whiteness  ofxt 
swauy  the  bravery  of  a  man^  the  fierceness  of 
a  Hon..    Such  expressions  do  likewise  in  the 
use  of  language  reciprocate ;  for  we  say,  a 
'  man  of  bravery^  3,  lion  of  fierceness  :  and  the 
reason  is,  that  man  being  a  subject  in  which 
qualities  are  inherent,  and  bravery  being  a 
quality  which  must  necessarily  be  irihereitf 
in   some   substance,   man   and   bravery  are 
considered  as  correlatives  as  much  as  subject 
.    and  accident,  of  which  we  say,  the  subject  of 
the  accident^  as  well  as  the*  accident  of  the 
^subject. 

The  third  and  laal  expression  by  the  ge- 
nitive, is  the  relation  of  accident  to  acci- 
dent, which  is  the  same  relation  as  that  just 
now  mentioned,  namely,  the*  relation  of  ac- 
cident to  substance.  For  the  accident  in  the 
-^  genitive  case  is  considered  as  a  substance  ia 

1  which- the  other  is  inherent  as  an  accident, 

Uuch  abstract  nouns  denoting  substances  of 

the  mind's  creation,  and  being  therefore  ac- 

^  <:ounted  substantive  nouns.     Thus  we  $ay, 

the  beauty  of  holiness^  the  happiness  ofvir-^ 
tue. 

* 

In  this  manner  I  have  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count  for  the  construction  of  the  genitive, 

with 


^'•9^?* 

T-**- 
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tnttf'a- VldurfJ    It  ^appeiri '  fomctitiies ' tb  be'  Ch.  d/ 
goveitM V  id;  adjcrtiVe;  ^is^  ito  the  fekftrei-  '' 
ifionsi  piertUi '  vlrii^ « cnpidas  gloria.     But  in  * 
«&H  Vilksii  tfie  ad^^^^  t6  be'anatys^. 

edm»*th\e?  parts' df'^'Rich'k  is  cdiiipd^erf/ 
These  'aftf  a  quility^  arid-som^  substance  inf 
t^rhich'that  quality  is  inherent  r  for  ari  adjec-» 
five'  eiptefeA  the  i^iiafltjr 'do^^  ;JwKereas 
tke  naiitt  that  is  forrrieJ  iVotn  it ' 'denoteis  it 
abstract  The  expression,  resoked  in  this 
way,*Mgn!fies  pkniiudn  vihiy  otcuptdS^  gloria^ . 
belonging^  to  some  subject  The  gemtivTs 
thfer6fore/' in  sticih'- 1  is  trtiljr  governed 

bfV^tlotiti,  and  expr-ss  8  the ' subject,  bjT 
which  the  noun  is  the  accident  i  fdi?  it'  is*  ati 
accident  t)f  gl6ry  to  be  desired,  'and  of  viriae 
to  fiff  airy  thhig.  i    '';    :  -    -  *  -> 

^•l^tl3  t!t?s  S^Ii  accbuftt^&r  some?eiBi>rc*sionS 
.  X*lk<^itiVfe'vefyWt^^ 
sutb'ai  that'oF'Iiiiti^etiiis,'  hea  stiht  'animi  dti- 
$iU?\  for  whe;i  it  is  analysed  in  the  manner 
just,  UQYf  fl^efljiou§d^;,.it  js  nothing  xlse, than 
duhttTasianim.  in^eteiar  in  some  jsubdt^nice« . 

This  case  il  ateo;  common}y\  tiioi^l^c  by  . 
th^graifimdrtaiis  to  be  govem^'d'by  adverb  j 
butl  am,Cif  ppxiuotu^tlhat  in  suct'iriistahc  s 
•  •.•.■y<»»  it;,-..   ,  •.\. ,, ...  ..Q  :..,., ,..:;  ., .,r  ther,e 


•      ■      V     -        . 


C^.,0.  tl»ci;e  is  eitW  m,  ellipsis  of  ft  8^^J^lt^9,.«J| 

/^r/,  is  up4erstop(J ;  pf;;d§$  ^bgrje  ^;ap>Jlijfe 
sis  of  ^  pi^eposttiop^- wJtiiqhlaSee  is  ;thg,c^p^- 
ttion  of*  Saacti»s  ift  his  Mincjrya^  ^$  j^fcen  k 
Is  said  ia  Qx^^  in^^rm  ^^.  (i^yxi  Epglish,  it 
iV  ^«^^4!f ,  0^,  yrf&^  te  is  wdiWJf 

stood  in  j^e  Greek  pbraijtei  wid  iiji  ^e  i^ng- 
|i5hit:is;^pref^e4*.;  .....^,    . 

Aa  tp  tfce  genitiv^^q^,  Tvhejji  it  i&JKnntti 
vith  a  preposition,  it  deamesi  no  moiR  .tbw 
its  cpnneictiqa  .with  the  jprpppsition  .J  %r:^f 

7el^i9^  :.^^  i»  .^^  ,^?F^s^^  hj  .the,ci^^g► 
^utby  ttwpi;q)osijdoiv.  ;    ^     i    ^    ,  ,;.  . 

T^hia.  fjfpressiqa.'pf  ;<he  dative  hM^hn^ 
This  is  none  of  the  catego^ries  :  biecai^e  ^U 
^:  c^gones. Jifv^if  1^^  aod^dc^er^ned 
,?xisteoce  i ,  vjir^a^.  :i?^#^  is  npthiog  ^^ 
..^ansitiprj  ,or  passage  frogi  ooue  st^te.tp  ap- 

Qther 


•  lT)e  Xattins  imitate  tfeil'^waf  of  ipcaWng^  of  tie 
GreeltSy  as^  in  the  verfe  «i£  Vlirgibqvoted^biy  Mt  HarciA». 

;1^»h^ch  ^;a^^9riG^ttm  f ibrjn  Grgek  it  i$,  %if^^m^  ^«. 
u)iere  the  preposition  ^  oir  ttsr*  isXo  be  ui^derstoocL  if  t^e 
expression  Haa  been  Lacin,  ^t  would  liave  bced  impletitUr 
itfw,  tvhere  the  prepcsifkln  ex  or  </(P  govemili^  iB^^latlve 
is  understood. 
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Other,  80  that  iljit  only  xkm  road^  if  1  may  so  Ch.  9. 
speakr  t^  a'  category^  not  a  eatery  icselE 
I^  ia  l)6#ever  iieai;Iy  aUied  tb  the  categoried,' 
and  niDji:  through  fbu^  of.  thern^  viz.  su6^ 
s^me^  qmantkyj  quality ^  "Where ;  and  there- 
fore is  breated  of  by  Aristocle  in  his  boolb  of 
Categpiies,  by*  way  erf  supplement  of  appien-^ 
4ix  to  the  doctrine  of  those  higher  genera^. 
-  The  niotion  expressed  by  this  case  is  not 
motioB  in  general^  but  motion  to  the  thing,. 
"wUch  is  ki  tl^c  dative  case.  And  according- 
ly'  ia  Eiiglisii  i^is  expreased  by  the  preposi-: 
txcxi  ttk ;  lis  wKca  we  say,  give  to  him  ^  go  to 
MfHy  come  to  him^  and  the  like«  As  to  mo- 
tion from  the  thing,  it  is  not  exjMreseed  by 
this  case^.hut  by  a  prepo^tipn*  It  is  indeed 
e^q^eased^by  the  Latin  ablative,  which  is  a 

'  yariatidn  that  the  Latins  have  made  upon  ^ 

* 

the  Greek  dative  :  but  even  then  it  is  com* 

t 

xnonly  supposed  by  grammarians  to  be  by 
virtue  of  a  preposition,  either  expressed  in 
the  composition  of  the  verb,  or  understood. 
in  English  it  is  denoted  by  the  preposkbn 
Jronij  and  sometimes  by  tWo  prepositions, 
out  and  ofy  as  when  we  say,  I  came  out  of 
the  city. 

Motion 

*  Ammon*  in  Catcgor.  fol.  170. 
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G%.  9,  Motiori  therefore  to  a  thing,  is  the  primary  ; 
idea  of  the  dative :  case.  But  there  is  a  sop* 
cohdary  idea  *which  results  fromthis,  and 
that  is  the  idea  of  approximation^  contiguity^ 
application  juxtaposition  J  ^vAjufsction^ ,  It  is 
in  this  sense,  that  the  dative  is  joined  to  the 
word  like  in  English,  similis  in  I^atin,  and 
«^M«€  in  Greeks  and  to  many  other  words  de- 
noting comparison,  such  as  comparo^  conferOj 
aquiparo^  &c«  For  all  such  cpmparisqns 
are'  made  by  placing  the  things  as  it  wore  ^ 
together;  and  when  a  thing  is  said  to  be 
like  another  thing,  the  meaning  is,  that  it 
approximates  or  comes  near  to  that  thing, 
so  as  to  be  nearly  the  same.  It  is  in  a  sense 
analogous  to  this,  that  the  dative  in  Greeks 
and  the  ablative  in  Latin,  is  used  to  signify 
the  instrument  with  which  any  thing  is  done, 
as  \i^  vr^lhglisdio  interfecit ;  for  there  roust 
be  an  application  of  the  sword  to  the  body, 
or  of  the  body  to  the  swprd,  before  that 
operation  can  be  performed.  In  English  we 
express  it  in  the  Latin  form,  by  the  mark 
of  the  ablative,^  *and  say  he  was  killed  wit  A 
or  3y  a  sword. 

The  accusative  also  relates  to  motion,  ex- 
pressing the  relation  that  there  is  betwixt 

the 
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the  action  wid^tmiJ^t^oT.^  effect  Qftki;  Gb.«6C 
action :  for  it  denxMtes  eitherthe  mere  passisse 
.  aabject  of  the  action^  a$'$7ben.I  say,  Petrus 
interfecit  Jqhannem;.  or  it  den6te$  the  re^, 
suk  of  the  action,  and  the  effect  produced  by 
it,  as  when  I  ^jy  faber  fecit  cathejdraM. 
This  is  the  account  which  JMr  Harris  has 
g^ven  of  this  case^;  and  as  I  agree  with  him 
perfectly  in  it,  I  will  add  no  more  upon  the 
subject,  except  to  observe,  /  that  as  this  case 
necessarily  relates  to  action,  it  cannot  he  con- 
strued,.  except  with  a  verb,  unless  whe^ 
there  is  an  ellipsis  of  a  preposition ;  as  when 
Virgil  says, 

,Os  Jbumerosqae  deo  similis. 

As  to  the  vocative  case,  the  expression  of 
it  is  very ^  simple  ;  for  it  has  nothing  to  do 
.  ^  with  the  nature  of  things,  but  denotes  on- 
ly  the  operation  of  the  human  mind  address- 
ing itself  to,  or  calling  upon,  any  person  or 
thing/ 

These  are  the  connections  arid  relations 
of  things  which  I  understand  to  be  express- 
fd  by  cases.     And  it  may  be  observed,  that 

they 

•  Book  2.  ch.  4.  pag.  232.  of  the  Hcrmei 
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Oh.  %:  diiy  arft  cdmiaklnv  aildtorditu^  coxmecttons^ 
such:  aff  9vr  lupre  ocdaiioH'  ta  excpmsr  ereiy 
mottiebt  m  dlsasurse.    For  tu)thihg  is:  mote 
eommdif  ^ri  the  eotsneccioii  o£  /oft  ^ith: 
^dr^  t&^rfif^utt^  tt  fosui^m'  With  die 
pr43ipfk&Y  §t  pom:^sx)ri^  of  rtfi?,^;^  ^n&tfea^  m 
e£  ami/na  atld  suhstaM€.    These  are  the 
oDdbecmiH^^  etp^eft^d^  by  tfte*  geiiitit^e.*^ 
Akid:  acr  fa  molioti^  es^pli^e^ed  hf  ^  daliv^^ 
k  is  that  by  vAilch  ev«ry  cfauise^  ia  <^ontiected 
<mtk  it*  d^t.-'-^And  as  there  fimtetnediBSSafl^ 
i]rbe  a  sobjsfct  of  e^ry  aetioh,  fhd  a»)3S6c-^ 
iBoay  ^^6686d  by  tbcr  ajecusative  i^  mieh  aa 
must  occur  every  time  we  mention .  any  aif- 
tion. — ^And  that  connection  betwixt  the  per- 
son who  calls  upon  another,  and  liitn  who 
is  called  upon,  expressed  by  the  vocative,  is 
of  daily  use  in  the  common  intercourse  of 
life. — ^But  besides  these  ordinary  connections, 
there  are   numberless   connections,  depen- 
^  dencies,  and  relations,  which,  as  I  have  8iaid, 
it  is  impossible  to*  express  by  any  variation 
of  the  word  ;  and  therefore  the  artificers  of 
language  have  denoted  them  by  prepositions, 
^conjunctions,  and  adverbs*. 

The 

I 

*  Sec  Dr  Sfpixh  upon  this  subject*    ,     ;        . 


OBify  )>Y  }fB  jjpfiAovt  nexf.  to  t^.vprb  Jii«$ 

govcnis  it,  •  How  ii^peifect  thyi.inftpnjer^Qf' 

e^T^iqj^t!^  <p«p4fed  with,  ;^He.  JmtijCft^ 

^jpffi<5d  «n<i{  i»f^i«)?f5rfi^;a|n4  our  w  J&gag?Jr 
jB4'P7,fii?ejf0pst»fljt  r^titiq^.pf  j^^ 

Jt,c»im»8,  .118  ejitrecckely  n^- Jthte  .wangemqat 
of.jhe  wprdj,  ;>n4  cl«piP9  us  j^j^f  fre^pfi.of 

,c»j5ttp99ijipp,.>jf^i^l»  giysi  .eviaa  the  .beauty  of 
.  numWs  to  the  ande,nt  prose*.     3^<^,  The 

,^tY  tp  the-fwi^  Pf  the.,Q|^i|.jinjJ  X,V%, 
^  poevept?,  *h«  te.4ioW  repeiitioa  of  tbe 
SAnae.4Qiipd, '  w^ifih  i?  »nsi^oi<i5iblfc  iji  the 
^(^^^  lag^iM^  let  wtake  wjat  pg^AS^we 

iWilpBPaJtip.eftWWtiQH.  ,'  .        ..,..'. 


if        .  .T 


'      '         •  /  ^  ,     > 


"•  See  what  i3r'Shiiih  has  Tery.  irigenicmsl jr  iaMupDn 

*  tlits'^tije<^t»'  tiLthelend  of  tus  ttemmi  noon.  ^9  F^miMon 
^  JL^fgpgesr,  ^er^'be  las  shewn  the  defeats  of  our 

*  English  composition,  from  a  fruitless  attempt  of  NfiUon'i 
to'hnitaie  the  beauty  of  the.  antlentV    There  tould  not 

*  have  been  a  more  happy  instance  chosen  for  the  purpose. 


Hi  •- ^'T«r  ORIGIN' AlfD'  ^     Rul  n.* 

P^v?*!  X  .^t^^i^^ay  be-ffiotigfet  'tfiat  IfieexpreSMbn  "dF 

"~    tiieirefatibn,*  iJy  "the%frectfoh '  of  the  word, 

fe'fa'Htldcl'^ai''  is  wheni  it '!»  eitpreiieA  byit 

sepkrate  Vofd."  '  t^t'l  fcaii  pefedVe  no  '4f^ 

Mrehx:feVfciif' i/^^  )\xk  as'clea? 

i.ti'6iiprck^i6n^ik'^^fA^^  Pefen  or  1^- 

f  ife**s  • 'ltf«Jr ;  Where,'  1)y  ihe'Wky/wfe  liiiy 

ijb^em,  thit^vtJ'^aVe  endeaVbdred  to  enlace 

)r  Strtfe  the  l^hKi'ifl^om  of  tJtfr  lafiguagef  8]^ 

%Mifig  dii^lcmd  of  genWve;  *by  the  a'd^- 

'ti6ii  of -the  lettet*  /to  the  tfermitiati'oh  of  thfe 

libihinative  ;  aiid^I  think  the  Grcfek  dative* 

dr'Latih  aWa6ve,'  expresses,  with  equal  cteaf- 

"ness;'  alf  that  we^express  by  Ydiir  pr^ntions 

~  ■'  There  are^'Sdm^  mdderhfi,"  ^l^ho  think  tlttt 
the  foffnatibii  bf  cases  by  the  inflectioti  of  the 

^*!ioun,  so  far  ffofn  heing  a  matter  of  art^  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Want  bf  air,  stttd'is^ttufy  a  de^ 

^fWt  in^oseaiitient  khguagesVf^^  Say  tftfcy, 
the  persons  who  frailied 'those  Ikhgu^es^  ttot 
having  the  faculty  of  abstraction  to  such  a  de- 

.  gree  as  to  separate  those  relations  from  the 
several  things  to  which  thty  belong,  were.o- 

'  bliged  to  throw  them  into  the  Itimp,  as  it  Were, 

.  withthe  signification  of  tfie  noun,  and  todxpress 
»  all 


•*  w. 


•    / 


{ 

I 

c<?i^8teP'!:x:Jft'.#8JiW»3r,  i^e  w^  tiw  bar- 
priOM^-iiillDl^nt  Ibtikgs  by. :  the .  a^me.,,vtaidi 

fispt  in.  ij^%  rlab^Hag^;,.. whereas  nihil  4»».- 
d^lil^t  b^HJg  J(n9lf».#HJi0»oph«trsMthaflrjtibo8e 

q«^ed  jif.'gT^ter  -ii«oHy^<^  Abstra^oo^  hav« 
fc9i3ied.lbeJbdeas.of  ili^Be  relation  sepbr^ted 
&dm^thei«ubject8  tovwhickthey  belong,  and 
halve  inTeiited  ^drda  tp.  express  those  ideas^ 
by:  Brluol%  tViey  hiay«  ;^Ten  a  beautiful  sitiv- 
pHckyjtQ  ihestnietw»:of,jtheir:languagc$,^ 

thatcjB  itot  to  be  fduad.m  Greek  dr  Latin. 

>  ■»     "j 

r;rTio  fthi^  SQ  plamitdd  f^m  io  favour  of  the 

npi»dierB8^»i:I;'iin$3WOTv/JEhat'  vhafeSrec^other 
ddSect  cjdsene;  may  :lme  beea  io:  the  formers 
c£tkmieamed\BUga^^i  vvfi  caimot  accuse 
tbem:Jo£*!Wdntuag;tlie:  polvei!  of  abstraction:; 
for  that  .they. had-abstract  ideas  c£  relations 
isja^cnt  from  th^.i^t^^^  that  jthey  have 
invent^  to  expcM»  them  teparately  by 
themsdvcs,  I  mean  the  prepositions,  some 
c£' which  in  Greek  express  relations,  very 
Rear  as  hard  lo  d^f«e  as  thos^  j^pres^ed 
.     Vol-  IL  P  by 


%    • 


Ok  d.  by  th^ie^eesi'  Nor  dd'f '^ndw  i^f&iai^  iti; 

^^"^^  the  Qtiiilf  iiftguage  toWeSMStrft 


«■ 


pi«pd«ltk»i^  «ttlief  %  tfakntri^M-  t>f  in '«6^ 

tietl  *f-tK6  'miitd  8iQ>'ififf) '«}  ^t6  ftltltiikbt' tt«id'' 
d<tt»  fit^  sobstafices  l8t«gl(eh  th^  aM  A«^ 

6tanc«ft  of  dien  by  ^enis^v«t,  >laii(i>it«(>-lf|^> 
Hie  name  bf  ahtrait  liotius^    In  like  'iti{iiih>< 

tfaing^^  that  an  aliNft)^  joined  in  fifttuM^^she 
attio»  itself)  ^  ^^A^r^  ^tid  tlie  xir^/^f  of^dte 
action^  and  hat^  ^X|ttesied  each  of  A^  bgc^ 
4i^tiTict  vrord^  tclilr:^  to^  1hf»  ti»tOfliiOf 
barWous  kng«f^g«8^  WMoh^^prdsd  lA  ilKtoe 
mgetlNtf)  ai  they  Mi^  fa^  tlttiii^^  ^fe  <iiiust 
joot  therefore  hnligiiie,  ^  tfaftt  4eiauae  rt&iEjr 
chose  to:  .^x^e6&  the  rdiitipiis  of  tbe  tadea^ 
fiot  kiy  .ek^  4^€W  'ytmrdj .  ibut  by  ^  taoiabRa  of 
lite  same^  ;th^  kiid  fi^t^aoly  «^»raite  idaa  of 
ihoae  rdatJons.  Weight  at  well  «oek 
ciude^  vchtt  becaisteci  ^ejr  >  tfam  to  e^qwesa 
persons  aii^  times^  lata  ^«raii  :a$  otf/t^isl^  by^lbe 
inflectioi^  of  ihe  vet b^  that  ther^^fone  theyr 
had  no  distimt  idt^  of  ^ef«iisks^>and  tbe/di^ 
ld?e&t  .modificaticws  iof  Mime.^  tiiikh  hxm^ 
•^•' .  i  ....  vever 


I 


Bbokt    PRooixas  /Qt.hAxostAaz. 


US 


ti^rlfi  1$  certain  ihgiy  had,  as  tlvsf  haY£:iex4  CtuSL 
premd  tbem  bj  iuiiadb  rsrords. :  Tiss^fict 
jqppe«BS  teiiljt  to  hantrteeo^  thattfan^  had  as 
dktinct.  ideas  as  ^e,  of  a4  tiie  aesneral  rdai^ 
ticma;  itoct^eols^  and  qraumstaoces  of  thkigs; 
}nst  in  .farming  t!ie  language,  th^  had  the 
aldU  to.  distiogui^  hetnrixt  such  i^  them  as 
migfatw'bfi.  .esfsresaed  hf  inflectiop,  without 
bverioa^ng  the  word,  and  such  as  could  not 
li&i sa.i0xpi3esaed  ;  and  these  last  they  dc^ 
noted  by  separate,  words,  such  as  .prepo^^ 
dons  'aod  advei^  ThU  mastedy:  ^U  the 
&at  hasbariafis  vHm  epobd  had  -  qqi,  nor 
icouldinot  be  expected  to  have ;  and  there^ 
^bi^e  they,  without  disdnction,  express  xna- 
ny  di&penli  things,  and  sometimes  whole 
sentences,  by  th^  same  word,  which  has 
firodbcfidltht)^  incooYeniencies  that  I  have 
<else where  taken  notice  o£  As  to  the  much 
4K)asted  .simfdicity  of  the  modern  languages, 
the  ancient  are  so  far  simpler  than,  they,  as 
they  express  the  same  things  by  Tewer 
words.  This  indeed  is  the  effect  of  great 
art,  and  an  art  not  easily  understood  or 
practised  ;  but  We  should  remember  the 
Greek  proverb,  Fine  flings  are  difficult*. 

Nor 


f 

11$  :.  t  .  THE  0RI61K  AW)         i      Paft  IL 


Qi^  9.  Nbr  h  there  any  tfaiiig  fine  in  any  dF  the 
utSyCthit  is  not  of  (fiffioilt  practice.  i.Asr:  to 
the  ihodema  who  -  ibrmed  the  ptiesent  laaor* 
guages  of  Europe  Iseing  philosophera^^  or 
anen  of  dcieoce  of  joiy  kind,  the  pretefKie  is 
ridiculous,  since  it  is;wdll  knosvn  that  they 
vrere  formed  by .  l^adiarians  out  o£^*:better 
languages,  which  tlrey  corrupted' for  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  grammatical  art,':abdof 
the  beaudea  and  exscelleQdes  of  tiu^  Ian*- 
^oagcsthey  wanted  ^to  learn,  •  ^ 

\  1!.. think  thereforell  inay  concbde  this' 
chapter^^  with  the  wjords  of  Chancellor  Ba-- 
con,  in  a  passage  quoted  from  mm  by  Mr 
Harris,  where,  speaking  of  this  very  sftbjec^, 
viz«  o£c  the  declensions  and  cof^v^ations 
of.  the  ^  ancient  langu^^s^  and  the  want  of 
^hem'in  the  modern,  he  adds,  ^.Sane:£icile 
*'  quis  conjiciat  (utcunique  nobiB  ipsi  \  pla- 
*"  ceamus]  ingenia  -firibikim  seculorum  nos- 
^>  tris  fUisse  muUo  acuuora  et  subtiliora^," 


GHAP^ 


\  ^acoa  de  aujginentis  Kient.  VL  I< 


* 

* 
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'.^^•'  .^'';J  '    .  .' 

'/                  f 

d/t^e  vtrh  (ommonly  so  called. --^Ifs  nature^ 
J    ^/?^  the  ihtngs  express  e4  hy  it. 


*•  • 


•TpHt  verlTy  in.the  large  sense  in  which  I  CUIO. 
Jl  understand,  it,  I  divide  into  declinable 
and  indeclinable  ^  .under  the  first,  compre- 
hending the  verb  commonly  so  called,  .the 
participle ,  and  the  adjgctive ;.  and  under  the 
last,  me  adverb  and  the  conjunction.  In 
thi^  chapter!  projpope  to  treat  of  the  verb 
cpnimqnly,$o  called. 

^  This  part  of  speech  is  the  most  artificial 
and  complex  of  any,  and  is  iusdy  ^stpem- 

ed  the  elory  of  the  gr^immatical  art..  .  It 

:  .'I.  .>    ■ '       •  ?■■'"••  •       i'  •"   ^'  ^-  '- 

therjefore  deserves  to  be  accurately  explaiur 

^d  J  for  which  purpose  it  will  be  necessary 

to  recollect  what  was  befote  said,  that  what- 

ever  is  expressed  by  any  word,  is  either 

Substance,  /acfident,    or  ^n  energy  of  the 

piind  of  the  sp^er«     1%  wag  ahQ  said,  that 

this  last  was  expressed  by.  the  spedesof 

verb  we  are  no^y  speaking  of;  and  that  It 

was  either  assertion,  (that  is,  aflBrming  or 

denying),  or  vdition ;  aod'  the  volition,  ex- 

■''        •'  •        -  pressed 


t 

I 


C  10.  pressed  by  the  form  of  the  ver|>  was  two- 
fold, wishing  or  commanding ;  for  there  is 
no  verb  of  this  Mnd,  which  does  not  dther 
assert,  wish,  or  command*.  It  was  also  oU* 
served,  that  the  t|4ng  which  is  a^m^d*  wish- 
ed, or  commanded,  or  as  it  may  be  expressed 
in  one  word,  the  action  of  the  v«b^  is  ne- 
cessarily  im{)Iied  in  the  ttjg;i:)ification  of  the 
verb ;  for  if  we  were  to  afiirpti,  tlijt  we  do 
afHrm,  pr  did  aflfiitn,  the  energy  itself,  iii 
such  a  case,  would  be  the  thing  amrijied. 

The  Qxpressibn  thferefore  of  these  two 
things,  the  energy  of  the  mind  of  the  ^eak*' 
er,  and  the  action  of  the  verb,  is  essential  to 
every  veib  in  every,  language*  There  is  .^- 
so  the  expresaon  of  the  person  or  thing,  of 
which  the  action  of  the  verb  is  a$nhed> « pr 
wMch  is  ipommanded  to  perfonp  ofsufl^j: 
tHat  afctibn,  ojr  wJiich  is  the  agent  or  suffer^ 
of  the  actiop.  jpraygd  or  wished  for;   and 

these 


J  »* 


*  Ti^is  necessarj  implication  of  the  affection  or  dispo- 
sition of  the*  mincTof  ^the  speaker,  in  the  siflintficadoh  of 
tkjv€rb>  €oal8^<yt«9ca'p«^e  ebserv4t|onK>f  so  acoisniti 
aiBrWWWHn  gtApoftonisw.  Ar4  9^coffy$g\jhe  n^f 
it  ft  principal  an4,  4i§t«iguidied  purt.of  tbc  Tcrb,  T«c 
^ifuca^  s|«ugir«$  ^it^tMtiTM  i  y v;^ix«  httdtt^^  De  syntaxi^  (iff*  3* 

'- 1£  xmy  :l>e  observfid^bere,  |faat  under  muhiiag  I  iodii& 
inierrcgafing  ;  for  erery  man  that  interrogates^  wishes  or 
difcsires  to^be  informed* 


■m 

aaibn^'esd^tiaMcId,-  together   With    tH^ 

&^^l«»fo  '&itt  the  penbn,  whb  petfinrmff 
ftfif '  ^tnkiti '  6f  Iteating,  is  the  «]()eaker ; 
wvf^f,  ^At^'it  is  the  penon  spdten  to  ; 
vWtm,  that  tt  is  some  third  person,  '  Ag^n, 
^^if  in  the  imperative,  express  diat  it  is 
itk€  pefi^ou;  to  inrhbm  the  discourse  is  addtes^ 
i\&6.  that  is  commanded  to  beat ;  «v«<iir»,  that 
ft  18  some  third  peiStson  who  is  so  tommaftd*:' 
ed.  Lastly,  tirirt«^  expresses  that  it  is  tihe 
spedber  Wht>ts  the  object  c^  the  Wish  ;  that 
?s  to  Say,  it  U  wifthed.  that  th6  i^peaker  may 
p^tjbrm  the  action  oF  beatiiig';  "tm^h^  wi^es 
dikt  the  pefson  who  Is  spoken  to  may  perform 
timt  Action ; '  and  tv«mt  that  some  third  pts^ 
cbhmaydbit        <  .     ;.  -  ;. 

These  thfe6  tMhgs,  therefore,  l3hte  enei^gy 
of  the  mind  of  the  spedcer^  asserting,  cqjiB^ 
fiiariding^  or  wishing;  thfe  ftiii%  assserted^ 
commanded,  or  wished,  or^  in  c^e  'w<M  the 
avthpf  of  the  verb ;  and,  lastly^^  ^he'pcSfseii' 
6r  thing  to  which  that  action  relates  in  on^ 
or  other  of  the  manners  just  aeiriminfafieg; 

are 


'  W^j  /  4nfd ,  r<h«r  M  ,*  !^*Wlib  ^<iH«&  «i^ 
by  .all:  yerfeft-Qf^.fhk  kipd^.fjn^.:^  j«,,^ 

k,  it:iatbat.|^f/7^jf  exist*  .^TThis^^j^i^.eral  i^f^ 
dierefbre  of  beiHK  or  ^x^steace; is. implied  in 
every  verb,  whatever  th^,act>o«  of  it  may 
be*  •  But  there,  is  oae  kind  of  verb  which 
exprqsse^  .nothing  else  formats*  action  but 
simple .  existence^  such  as  the  verb  e4se/irk 
La^n,.  and  fa  be  in  Englis^  Itrp.  callqd  bjr 
thjEk  I^atin  graflamari^  ]the  su}stafitive  verb ; 
but  in  Gr^ek  it  is  denomiiiptefj^  as  Mr  Haf-. 
ris  ha^  oh^enred,^  by  \a  much  more  propef 
lume,  signifying  €xif fence*. .  This  m^y  be 
9fiUed  ^he  fu^d^qnta^  or  radica}  verb,  being 
ttje  shi^plj5st,^9f  all  vejrhsi  f^SA^  only;  express 
ses  two  of  the  four  things  above  mentioiiejdjj 
viz,  exjstence^  and  thp  ©nejgy  or  affection  of  - 
the  fnind.  which  are  both  essential  to  the 
expression  of  every  verb*  commonly  so  dlll- 
gd;  and  th^;i$£(;)re  this  verh  is  iniplied  in  fii\ 
9(her  .ve^bs,-  every  verb  being   resolveable 

* 
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into  it  and  the  participle.  Thus  atAo  is  sum  C.  10. 
amami 'f^K^  is  tif^ '^pj^^f*  and  so  on  through 
all  the  tenses*  In  English  we  make  use  ai 
this  forto  of  expression,  and  I  think  it  is  s^ 
beauty  of  our  language,  particuhtly  in  the 
expression  of  the  future  ;  as  when  we  say, 
/  am  to  do  such  a  thing  ;  which  I  hold  to 
hezpaulo  post  futurum^  much  more  than 
the  Greek  tense  which  b€;ars  that  name. 

Besides  those  four  things  principally  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb,  there  is  an  adjunct, 
which  is  necessarily  implied  in  every  verb 
of  this  klttd,  and  thetefore  is  made  part  of  the 
definition  of  a  Verb  by  Aristotle  *,  I  mean 
time.  The  reason  of  which  is,  that  in  the 
expression  of  every  verb  the  idea  of  exist- 
ence^ as  we  have  seen,  is  necessarily  im- 
plied :  now  all  things  hfere  *  below  exist  in  * 
time,  and  all  the  distmctions  of  time  are  ap- 
plicable to  them ;  for  they  art^  nJoere^  and 
will  be.  And  if  the  curious  I'eadef  furthef 
desires  to  know  the  reason  of  this,  it  is  be- 
cause all  sublunary  things,  being  generated 
and  corrupted^  are.  in  a  constant  flux  or  mo- 
tion, betwixt  generation  and  corruption. 
Vol-  II.  Q  Now 

<«^3•     .     .  ■      " 
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C  lOl  Now  where-ever  there  is  motion,  there  must 
be  thne ;  for  time  is  nothing  eke  but  the 
i»t€rval  which  the  mind  perceivca  betwixt 
what  is  prior  and  .  subsequent  in  moticai  *. 
But  besides  simple  e^istence^  aU  other  verbs, 
except  the  substantive,  denote  some  kind  of 
action  or  operation ;  and  hence  it  is  that  a 
yerb  is  commonly  said  to  be  »  word  denot- 
ing action  f  • 

The 

'  %vn^9$  Mwi^iv  ;u&f|C«fy«      Nofunah  aufcult^  lib-  4*  cap.   x6. 

See  the  ^hole  passage  -  transctibed,   and  most  elegantly 

and  correctly  translated,  by  Mr  Harris,  in  the  Hermes^ 
pag.  107, 

f  This  IS  not  a  complete  definition,  as  it  leaves  out 
the  energy  of  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  essential  to  this  J:ind  of  the  verb.  It  is  abo  an 
incoinplete  definition,  by  which  a  verb  is  said  to  be  a 
word  of  affirmation  :  Firsts  Because  it  takes  in  only 
the  energy  of  the  mind  ;  and,  idly^  Because  it  does  not 
express  the  three  several  kinds  of  this  energy,  but  men- 
tions only  one  of  them,  viz.  affirmation. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  there  are  things  in  nature 
that  are  eternal  and  immutable,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
widi  change  or  motion ^  nor  by  consequence  with  time  ; 
and  the  verbs  which  we  use  in  speaking  of  them,  ought 
therefore  to  have  no  tenses  2  but  there  are  no  such  verbs 
in  any  language  that  1  know ;  for  even  the  substantive 
vejb,  which  denotes  existence  merely,  has  tenses  like 
Qtlier  verbs.  I'hese  eternal  and  immutable  thingSy 
though  they  do  not  exist  in  Umef  yet  have  duration^ 
'  which 
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The'  reason  why  no  other  part  of  speech  C.  10. 
implies  ^e  sigtiiiication  of  time  is,  that  no 
.other  part  of  speech  implies  any  energy  of 
the  mind,  asserting  or  grilling  the  thing  ex-.- 
pressed*  Thus  when  we  use  a  word  denot- 
ing a  substance,  or  any  quality  of  a  sub- 
stance, «uch  as  biack  or  ivbite^  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  terms  we  use,  expressing  or 
implying  that  the  mind  asserts  those  things 
do  exist,  or  wills  that  they  should  exist. 

In  the  learned  languages,   the   different 

distinctions 

\ 

^"liich  is  a  more  general  idea  than  time,  and  is  expressed 
in  the  Greek  philosophy  by  the  word  »u»9^  and  vd  Latin 
by  the  same  word  in  the  Eolic  dialect  cevHm  \  but  as 
there  is  no  motion  ih  such  beings,  so  that  the  mind  cannot 
dibtinguish  what  is  £rst  and'  last  in  them,  therefore  time 
<loe8  not  apply  to  them. 

Aristotle,  in  his  book«,  De  J^aturali  Auieultatione^  has 
very  properly  observed,  that  if  there  were  no  circular, 
that  is,  OKXion.  revolving  into  itself^  there  would  be  no 
certain  or  determined  measure  of  time  $  not  but  the  mind 
-would  distinguish  vhat  is  £rst  from  what  is  last  in  mo- 
tion, and  consequently  have  the  perception  of  the  interval 
betwixt,  as  we  hav^  when  we  distinguish  betwixt  the  dlffc- 
reRt  Uioughts^  or  motions  of  our  own  minds  ;  but  if  it 
iwere  not  for  the  circular  motion  of  the  cekstiaj  bodies, 
-we  should  have  no  standard  whereby  to  measure. that  In- 
terva^  and  should  only  have  a  confused  idea  of  It,  such 
A«  we  have  of  any  space  or  jaterval  of  which  we  have  no 
zneasure. 


/? 
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C.  10.  distinctions  of  time  are  marked  by  differieiit 
inflections  of  tiie  verb.  But  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe  have  not  many  tenses 
c^  that  kind,  and  none  at  all  in  the  passive 
voice.  Their  tenses  therefore  are  mostly 
formed  by  the  assistance  of  other  verbs, 
which  they  call  auxiliary  v^rbs^  but  which 
themselves  have  but  few  tepses.  Of  this 
kind  in  English  are  ha^c^  am^  shall^  and 
will ;  and  in  French  avoir  and  ttre. 

From  this  apcount  of  the  kind  pf  verb 
we  are  now  speaking  of,  I.  think  the  fol- 
lowing definition  of  it  may  be  drawn.  **It 
^^  is  a  word  principally  significant  of  acci-» 
dent,  of  the  energy  of  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  relative  to  that  accident,  of  the 
**  substance  to  which  the  accident  belongSji 
**  and  it  is  consignificant  of  time*/' 

This 

•  In  this  definition,^!  have  included  nothing'  but  what 
is  essential  to  the  verb,  and  which  is  expressed  in  it,  either 
directly,  or  by  implication.  The  expression  of  accident^ 
under  which  I  comprehend  both  adion  and  existence,  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  every  verb  ;—  so  is  aho  the  energy 
•f  the  mind  of  the  speaker ; — and  therefore^  they  are 
both  directly  expressed  even  in  the  verbs  of  modem  lan- 
gufiges^  othevwise  they  would  not  Reserve  the  name  of 

v^rbs. 


4C 
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This  adjunct  of  time  to  the  verb,  making  C  10« 
what  we  commonly  call  tenses^  is  of  such 
im'^ortance  in  language,  that  it  well  deserves 
a  ghapter  bjr  itself. 


CHAP.     XL 


Of  Tenses.  - 


(♦** 


NOTHING  can  be  more  accurate  than  C.  ILr 
the  philosophy  of  time  given  us  by 
Mr  Harris  in  his  Hermes  ;  and  his  applica- 
tion of  it  to  the  tenses  of  verbs  is  new,  and 
very  ingenious.  But  as  his  system,  how- 
ever perfect  in  speculation,  does  not  appear 
to  me  adapted  to  the  use  of  any  language,  I 
will  give  another  that  I  think  is  more  prac- 
tical, leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  chuse  that 
which  he  likes  best. 

I  think  all  grammarians  are  agreed,  that 

whatever 

Ycrbs.  As  to  the  other  two,  viz.  the  substance  to  which 
the  accident  belongs,  that  is,  the  person  of  the  verb*  and 
likewise  that  necessary  adjundl  of  all  verbs,  viz.  time; 
they  are  implied  in  the  verbs  of  all  modern  languages, 
but  only  directly  expressed  in  some  of  them ;  whereas 
they  arc  both  so  expressed  in  the  learned  language?. 


IflBt  TH8  tAIOlW  AN&  PartIL 

f 

/ 
/ 

G.  11*  ^?frhatev«r  variations  or  modifications  there 
nliay  be  of  tenses^  there  are  but  three  simple 
and  original  tenses,  •  viz.  the  past^  the  pre^ 
sent^  and  the  future.  But  the  purpose  of 
language  could  not  be  served  by  this  simple 
division  of  time  ;  there  are  therefore  various 
modifications  of  the  simple  times  expressed 
by  the  verb ;  and  of  these  I  am  now  to 
speak. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
there  is  one  part  of  the  expression  of  the 
verb  which  is  always  of  the  present  time,  I 
mean  the  energy  of  the  mind  of  the  speak- 
er J  for  he  always  affirms,  wishes,  or  com- 

••      •  • 

mands,  at  the  time  when  he  speaks ;  and 
which,  it  is^  to  be  observed,  is  what  is  called 
the  present  time  in  grammatical  language. 
It  is  therefore  only  to  the  action  of  the  verb 
that  the  variety  of  times  is  applicable. 

The  first  division  of  those  simple  times 
which  I  shall  observe  is.  that  the  action 
is  denoted  to  be  either  perfect  or  imper- 
fect, or  indefinite  ;  the  meaning  of  which 
last  is,  ihat  it  is  not  determined  by  the  ex- 
pression, whether  it  be  perfect  or  im- 
perfect, that  is,  completed  ox  not  com- 
pleted. 


t 
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:p}eted,  at  the  time  that   is  mentbned   by  .CL IL 
the  speaker  *. 

.  In  applying  this  diTtsioa  to  the  several 
tenses,  we  will  begin  with  the  present :  for 
though  the  past  be  first  in  die  order  of  na- 
ture,, the  present  is  the  immediate  perception 
of  the  mind;  and  it  is  with  respect  to  it 
that  the  past  and  futune  are   denominated. 
And  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  whe- 
ther  or  not  this  division  does  at  all  apply  to 
tibe  present.     And  I  hold  it  does  not,  pro- 
perly speaking  j  for  the  present  is  by  its  na- 
turt  always  imperfect :  and  I  ^ee  enUrely 
with  Scaliger,  in  the  passage  above  quoted, 
that  the  expression  pratitns-pttfcctum  can*- 
not  te.  borne,  if  it  be  examined  iivith  aocil?! 
racy.     For  Priscian  has  very  properly.  :def 
£xied  the  present  time  to  be  that  of  whkh 
part  is  past,  and  part  to  come  ;  and  thei«* 
fore,  says  he,,  it  is  called  by  the  Stoics  an 

imperfect 

*  Tbis  divfsion  of  *^  the  'simple  tenses  into  perfeff  ami 
inparftci^  appears,  from  a  passage  quoted  in  the  Hermes» 
to  have  been  discovered  by  one  Grocin  iri  England  5  only 
be  has  not  added  the  third  sa^ml^er  of  the  diviaoQ>  wMch. 
expresses  neither  the  one  nor  the  other*  This  division 
Scaliger,  De  cdusis  ling.  LaU  jnstly  commends  as  very 
acnte  and  ingenious,  and  approves  of  it  €ntfrely,  except 
nirith  respect  to  the  fresent^erfe^^  of  which  I  shall  speall 
by  and  by. 


*   n 
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^ 

Gil.  imperfect  time  **  But  out  of  this  imperfeoC 
time,  as  the  same  Priscian  has  very  well  ob»- 
servedy  there  grows  a  perfect  time  f .  Thus, 
to  use  the  instance  that  Priscian  gives,  if  I 
have  ^vritten  but  a  part  of  the  verse  or  line, 
and  am  still  continuing  to  write,  I  saLj^scribo 
versum^  I  writer  or  am  writing  th^  verse ; 
but  if  I  have  just  finished  it,  so  that  the 
work  is  completed,  then  I  say,  scripsi  v^r- 
sum^  or  as  it  is  expressed  without  ambigui^ 
ty  in  English,  /  have  written  the  verse^ 
TJiis  tense  is  called  the  praeterite-perfect^  or 
.shortly  xhQ  praeter-perfect ;  and,  as  the  name 
implies,  denotes  a  past  action,  but  which  is 
considered  as  completed  and  perfected  at 
the  time  it  is  mentioned  by  the  spe^er, 
as  will  be  more  fiilly  explained  afterwards. 
This  tense  therefore  I  think  ought  not  to 
be  ranked  under  the  present,  or  considered 
as  any  species  of  ,it,  but  shoxxld  be  held 
rather  to  belong  to  the  past,  though  con- 
nected with  the  present.      Neither  does  the 

distinction 

^  See  iltxt  passage  quoted  at  large  in  tlie  Hermes: 

f  Ex  etidem  igitur  praesenti  naicUur  gtiam  ftrfe£iumi 
u  enim  ad fimm  fervcniat  inceptum^  statim  lUitnur  practerit^^ 
P€rfyu% 
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icfistinction  of  indefinite^  in  ray  opimon  ap-  G.  11. 
ply  to  the  present  tense,  as  the  expression 
of  it  necessarily  denotes  an  imperfect  acdon. 
I  cannot  therefore  make  the  distinction  that 
is  made  in  the  Hermes,  betwixt  rc*»**^  and 
^ruyx^my^fa^H  as  if  the  6rst  dciloted  an  inde- 
finite or  aoristical  present,  and  the  other  an 
.  imperfect  or  continued  present.  I  think 
there  is  no  more  difference  betwixt  these 
t'wo,  then  there  is  betwixt  i^«tw  and  %tvyrs»m 
^«^«»«,  which  Mr  Harris  adcnowledges  are 
thfe  same;  or  than  there  is  betwixt  icribo 
and  scrihaits  sum^  which  Mr  Harris  has  also 
eet  down,  as  signifying  tlic  same  thing  j  or 
if  there  be  any  difference  betwixt  Tt*?,*'  and 

•*'*W«''^  y%»'$«9t    or    fv|«i^y   and    irvy^aff    y%»Pany    it 

must  be  this,  that  the  one  expression  im- 
ports, that  -the  action  of  ux^riting  is  contin* 
gent  or  accidental ;  whereas  yg«?^f;  simply 
^notes  the  action,  without  the  addition  of 
that  circumstance. 

With  respect  to  the  past  tense,  I  think 
it  admits  this  distinction,  of  perfect,  im- 
perfect,  and  indefinite.  And  first,  I  think 
ty^^^xy  I  wrote y  or  did  write^;  is  clearly  an 
VaLv  ill.  R  :     aorist, 

,  ♦  This  I  hold  to  be  the  tt-ii'e  aorist  in  English,  though 
it  be  set  down  in  oiir  common  grammars  as  the  iihperfecft 
past  tense  ;' for  they' translate  ^rWi^^^/ir;,  I  ^vurote  of  did 
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'  At 

« 

G.  11.  aorist,  as  it  is  calM  by  ^U  thie  gramm^aDS^ 
expressing  siqiply  that  the  action  is  past, 
without  expressing  whether  it  was  or  was 
not  2^  perfect  or  complete  action  at  that  time* 
The  praeter-perfect  yfyc«^<*  denptes,  as  I  have 
already  said,  not  only  that  the  action  is  past, 
but  that  the  action  was  completed,  and  is 
considered  as  a  complete  action  at  thiis  pre- , 
sent  time.  The  plusquam-perfect  cyfye«^««f 
/  bad  writt€fty  also  denbtes  that  (he  actioa 
was  completed,  but  at  some  past  time  ;  and 
py(tto«9j  I  was  writings  defiotes  that  the  ac?* 
tion  is  past,  but  was  not  then  completed,  but 
still  going  on,  and  therefore  it  is  called  thp 
imperfect. 

As  to  the  future,  it  appears  tq  me  tq  have 
likewise  all  those  three  distinctions  that  I  have 
observed  in  the  past.  For  I  agree  with  Mr 
Harris,  that  y^it^mf  or  scribam^  expresses  the 
future  action  indefinitely,  without  determin- 
ing  whether  it  be  perfect  or  not.  And  it  is 
certain,  ths^t  yv^i^(p^9urfAxh  or  as  the  Ladns 
very  happily  express  it  by  one  word,  scrip- 
seroj  denotes  the  future  action  perfect, 
though  there  be  something  more  in  the  ex- 
pression 

fwritef  ivhereas  it  iB)iould  be  tr^nslatedy  /  was  writing.-- 
For  y^t  have  not  in  English*  as  they  have  in  French, » 
flexion  of  the  verb  to  express  it.  but  must  use  the  auxi- 
Uary  with  the  participk. 


.d£. 
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pression  of  it,  as  I  shall  observe  afterwards*;  C,  11. 
and  I  think  that  y^a^ttf  trft^t  may  be  made  a 
tense  of,  to  denote  an  imperfect  future,  such 
as  is  expressed  by  the  English  phrase,   /^ 
s^a/i  be  writirtgj  though  there  be  hot   in 
any  language,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  flection 
of  the  verb  expressing  such  a  tense. 

Thus  far  therefore  we  have  gone  in  the 
explanation  of  the  tenses ;    but  I  think  not 

far 

*  The  pauh  post  futurum^  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
is  in  my  opinion  a  tense  which  expresses  the  fucure-perfed, 
and  tio  more.  For  proof  of  this,  I  appeal  to  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  Plato.-««£«F  y«^  »^(a  ifut  }0$jf  r<y«  nrr«vi  nr«  ^r* 

mf  h^'  MPT  r»«  )tf{ir  rns  xt^tcXnt  «vr«p  xmruiynrmi  inv,  uwnaym^ 
trtui  avvtim  imT^mT  imv  $ufttttU9  httrctf^M,  ittrxio'fttft  iTrmt. 
MTU  ftd^  vym  ivvmfuu  w  rif  vXh,  Goro.  /•  469.  edit.  <S/r- 
rani.  Here  it  is  evident,  that  rt^miitnu  answers  exadUy 
to  icmruiymf  wrm,  and  ino'Xi^ffwuif  irr«i»  which  are  clearly 
perfe^  futures.  There  is  another  example  that  1  recoUedt 
from  the  Alcestis  of  EuripideSy  where.  Admetus,  speak* 
ing  to  his  wife,  says, 
*     £rr«i  T«)'  wr»*y  ftn  r^t^nt'  wr^  t  'ly* 

T«y)f  teA^tt  fuf*^  QicraJUi  ^^•T^hy^itrtu* 
Here  xtxXnTif  can  signify  nothing,  hut  «i»Xii^ni  10*11 ;  for, 
so  far  as  I  know,  this  tense  is  always  used  in  a  passive 
signification,,  and  we  may  observe,  that  the  perfedt  sig- 
nification  of  it  is  fitly  marked  by  thi  reduplication  prefixed,  * 
which  in  Greek  is  the  mark  ofthe  perfed. 

This  account  of  the  tense,  I  know,  is  different  from  the 
common,  by  which  it  is  made  to  signify,  as  the  name  gi- 
veii  it  imports,  an  immediate  future  :  but  for  this  significa- 
*  tion  of  it  I  can  find  no  good  authority. 


1. 
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C  11;  faf  ene^h  to  expkiti  fclfy  and  distiocdy 
the  nature  autil  use  of  th^m.  For  I  think 
something  more  i«  waftting,  to  gire  a  ckar 
ftotion  of  the  praeter-perfect  for  example, 
or  of  the  plu-perfect^  than^  just  to  say,  th«: 
th«  one  denotes  an  dctk)n  p^ected  at  the 
present  time^  and  the  other  an  action  that 
was  perfected  at  some  patt  time ;  and  par- 
ticvdatly  the  use  of  the  praetet-petfect^  and 
thfe  distinction  betwixt  k  and  the  aorist,  has 
not  been  sufiicienlly  explained  in  any  book 
that  I  Have  $een  :  fof  farther  ex^atiation  of 
It,  1  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a 
division  of  the  tenses  »ot  hitherto  mention- 
ed,  and  which  was*  suggested  to  me  by  the 
use  of  the  hiodern  languages.  Tlirg  Ttttision 
r  mean  is  into  simple  and  eomjpouhdecl.  The 
simple  are  the  three  I  first  mentioned,  tiz,. 
the  past,  present,  ^nd  firtut^^  with  the  0*€te- 
fold  distinction  of  perfect,  imperfect,  and  in- 
definite ;  but  fef  these  simple  tenses,  there* 
are  various  combinations,  whkh  are  now  to 
be  explained. 

To  find  out  ail  the  different  combinations 
of  these  three  tenses^  is  a  problem  of  arith- 
metic, the  solution  of  which  ^ouH  fee  of 
very  Ihtle  use  in  fhe  present  itiqtliry  :  %r  \ 
am  persuaded  there  is  no  language  that  by 

aay 


\^ 
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* aay  fbm  erf* t3iie  Ta:b  e:q>r€a8e^  i^  those «6^  CIL 
ver^  €0fflbio«tiof)8  J  ^»  ^.  there  ib^bo  one 
teMe  of  any  yerb^  tiuit  expresses  that  the  a& 
tion  of  the  verb  is^  was^  and  n»iU  be ;  o&^ 
ther  is  tbei^  Any,  eo  £ur  as  I  know^  thaCide*- 
notes^  that  the  action  is  and  will  be^  or  wai 
and  t^A^^  ht%  £ut  there  are  three  of  thete 
which  aid  tb  be  found  in  ^evet^^  viz*  the 
past  with  the  present,— ^e  past  with  die 
past,«-^and  the  ^st  with  die  future* 

The  first  eombinadon  inakes  the  tense  I 
have  ahready  mendoned,  viz.  the  praetei^ 
l^erfett.  It  is  e3q)re8sed  in  Grreek  by  one 
word,  Tv^^^i  but  in  English  and  FiexicK^ 
it  is  esq^ressed  hj  the  assistance  of  the  aux^• 
liary,  /  Imve  imiHtn^  Ttd  ttrst ;  whkh 
makes  th^  compos&don  of  it  apparent;  for 

the 

*  Homer,  Iliad,  b«  2.  v.  ii.  speaking  of  Jupiter,  says, 

« 

Now  there  is  no  language,  ^o  far  as  I  Inow,  that  expresses 
hy  any  one  SeAion  of  the  verb,  or  even  by  the  assistance  6f 
-^xilmrtes,  both  die  ^vcn  ^ni  Ao*^,  ^t  i^  khe  pait  ^rt& 
re^ed^  to  <die  dine  of  the  speech,  aad  the  Amw.  {  sair, 
mth  respe^  to  the  time  ff  the  ipeeeb  ;  for  4iere,ts  a  coio« 
pounded  tense,  as  \7e  shall  presently  see,  which  ezpressfs 
i  future  and  a  pan  adtion ;  tmt  "then  tbb  past  action  4» 
Ukeli^se  future  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the  speech. 
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C  IT.  the  auxiliary  being  in  the  present  tense,  and 
the  participle  in  the  past  tenise,  shews  plain- 
ly that  it  is  mixed  of  hoth  tenses.  I  have 
already  observed^  that  this  tense  denotes  an 
^urtion  past,  and  also  an  acdon  perfect.  '  I 
have  likewise  said,  that  this  action  is  never- 
theless  considered  as  sonae  way  present.  It 
now  remains  to  be  explained,  how  an  ac- 
tion, perfectly  past,  can  in  any  way  be  said 
to  be  present :  and  the  difficulty  seems  to 
be  the  greater,  that  this  tense  applies,  not 
only  to  actions  Jthat  admit  of  continuance 
and  repetition,  as  when  I  say,  /  Jbave  loved^ 
I  have  resolved ;  but  to  actions  that  do  not 
admit  either^ .  as  when  I  say,  /  have  built  a 
bousCy  /  have  killed  a  man. 

In  order  to  explain  this  matter,  we  must 
consider  that  the  present,  of  grammarians  is 
different  from  the  now  or  instant  of  philo- 
sophers. For  this  admits  of  no  extension 
or  division  any  more  than  a  point,  and  is  no 
part  of  time,  but  the  boundary  of  it,  as  a 
point  is  of  a  line ;  whereas  the  present  of 
the.  grammarian  has  a  certain  extension.  If 
It  be  asked^  what  that  extension  is  M  an- 
swer, It  depends  upon  the  speaker  to  make 
U. greater  or  less  as  he  chuse§.j   he  may 

make 
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make  it  an  hour,  a  d^y,  a  moath,  &c.  C  IL 
When  he  does  eo,  all  the  parts  of  the  day  qx\ 
month,  as  well  as  the  instant  when  he 
speaks,  make  altogether  the  present  now^, 
A  portion  therefore  of  past  time  is  taken  in-- 
to  such  a  present,  and  in  this  way  an  action 
that  happened  in  that  past  time,  is  consider^ 
ed  as  priBsenL  o 

If  therefore  the  speaker  expresses  what 
portion  of  past  time  he  takes  into  the  pre-> 
i&ent  now^  there  seems  to  be  little  difficulty 
in  the  matter*  Thus  if  I  say,  /  Aaw  buih 
tnt/  bouse  this  year^  I'his  day  I  have  written 
a  tetter^  it  is  plain,  that  I  make  in  the  one 
case  the  year,  in  the  other  the  day,  the  pre^ 
£^nt  time ;  and  therefore  the  action,  though 
past,  is  fitly  expressed  by  a  form  of  the  verb 
jthat  denotes  the  present,  as  well  as  the  paat» 

But  suppose  I  make  no   such  circum-* 

* 

jBcription  of  time,  nor  set  any  bounds  to  the 
nowy  still  1  can  say,  I  have  built  a  house,  I 
have  written  a  letter,  I  have  resolved  to 
do  such  or  such  a  thing.  In  what  sepsQ 
then  are  these  past  actions  present  ?  My  an-f 
swer  is,  In  their  effects^  which  in  such  exr? 
pressions  are  always  considered  as  present, 
though  the  action  be  past, 


i^  THE  eHI&IK  AWl/''^*''     Part  If* 

C  1 1.  In  dPikr  to  explain  Ais  fiirthep,  it  is  to 
be  opHBid^edy  that  the  effect  of  some  a<!tjk)ns 
IB  a  work  which  remains  after  the  action  or 

energy  is  over.    Thus,  when  a  mason  builds 

» 

a  house,  or  I  write  a  letter,  the  house  and 
Ae  letter  remain  after  the  energy  of  build- 
ing  or  writii^  is  piast*  While  therefore  th^ 
house  or  letter  exists,  h  use  this  tense  pro^ 
pcrly,  and  say,  that  /  have  buik  the  house 
or  written  the  (eiter;  but  suppose  thera 
hotfe  ^stroyed,  I  cannot  say  properly,  / 
haw  hiih  the  one  or  written  the  other. 

But  further,  there  arc  actions  which  end 
ih- energy,  and  produce  no  wbrt:  that  re- 
mains after  them*.  What  sh^l  we  say  of 
su(?h  actions  ?  Cannot  we  say,  we  have 
danced  a  dance ^  placed  a  tune^  taken  a  waik^ 
and  the  like;  and  yet  how  can  such  ac«- 
trons,  so  perfectly  past  that  no  traces  of 
them  remain,  be  said  in  any  sense  to  be 
present?  My  answer  is,  That  the  conse- 
quences of  such  actions,  respecting  either 
the  speaker,  or  some  other  person  or  thing, 
are  present;  and  what  these  consequences 
jare,  appeaa-s    from   the    tenor  of  the  dis-. 

qourse. 

.*  Tbis  last  kind  of  action^  is  in  Greek  called  r^«(<f, 
iJic  oilier  ^pin^-tf' 
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course;  i  Tbua  I  sayV  Ibave^  taken  a  waJk^  C  1 1.^ 
aad  am  much  the  better  for  it ;  /  have  played 
the  tune  J  and  am  much  pleiued  with  it;  I  have 
danced  one  dance ^  and  incline  to  dance  na 
more.  In  these  instances  the  action  is  pafr« 
sed,  wd  no  work  left  behind  it ;  but  the 
consequences  remain^  and  are  present,  and 
therefore  the  double  time  is  properly  used«. 
I  may  also  say,  /  have  taken  a  walky  and  ant 
going  to  dress ;  but  such  an  exprestion  fallfc 
under  the  first  use  1  have  mentioned  of  this 
ttaise,  when  the  bounds  of  the  now  are  ex- 
tended, so  as  to  take  in  a  porticm  of  the  jpiast ; 
fat  in  this  expression  I  comprehend  both 
actionB  in  the  same  portion  of  time. 

it  may  be  observed,  that  the  prseter-perfect 
used  in  this  last  way,  of  denoting  the  conse4 
quences  of  a  past  action  as  present,  may  be 
applied  even  to  actions  that  produce  works, 
but  which  arc  destroyed  ?  for  I  may  say,  / 
have  built  a  house ^  nshich  has  cost  me  much 
money ^  though  the  house  be  burnt  j  but  if  I 
mention  only  the  building  the  house,  witli- 
out  any  consequences,  I  cannot  use  that 
tense,  after  the  house  is  destroyed* 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  prisfeter-perfect 
Vol.  II.  S  is 
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dll.  i^  prq)€rly  usfed,  either  when  ike  past  Acdon 
la  cditapreheilded  in  the  present  [7»ow^  or 
when  thd  efiects  of 'it,  viz.  either  the  work 
produced  by  it,  or  the  consequences  of  it,  are 
still  existing.  In  such  cases  the.  expression 
of  thB. tense  denotes,  that  the  action,  though. 

•  _ 

past,  is  considered  as  present.  But  appose 
a'  certain  pcnrtion  of  time  is  expressed,  that  is 
cut  off  and  separated  hj  somt  known  bound* 
dary  from  die  present  how^  I  cannot,  iii  such 
a  case,  use  a  tens^  that  involves  any  con* 
sideiation  of  the  present,  nor  dpes  the  use;  of 
Ifmguage  confer  that  action  as  any  wise 
present  Thus  I  cannot  say,  I  have  built  a 
house  last  ytar^  Lhave  placed  a  tune  yester^ 
day ;  l>ut  I  must  use  the  aorist,  and  say,  / 
built  the  house  last  year^  and  played  the  fuM 
yesterday  ;  which  shews^  that  |he .  first  and 
capit^d  use  of  this  tense  is,  to  express  an  acr 
tlon  comprehended  in  the  present.  n<fW;,so 
that  if  there  be  a  circumscription^  which  se^ 
paxatcs  it  from  the  «aw,  and  throws  it  into 
a  portion  of  past  time,  this  tense  cannot  b^ 
used. 

And  here  we  may  observe  a  propriety  ia 
our  English  idiom,  which  is  not  \n  the 
French.  Both  the  French  and  we  say,  /  J^vc 
done  a  thing  to-day ;  but  they  say,  in  the 

evening 
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say, '/did  //  U^ii Mornings  if  the  moraing.be 
paseed.  '  i 

As  1A  the  aorisc  of  the  past,  I  have  idre^^ 
observed,  that  it  does  not  determine  whether 
the  action  be  perfected  or  not ;  but  it  is  also 
indefinite 'in  another  respett  that  it  does  not 
determine /whether  the  now  iatb  be  takeii 
Into  that  past  time,  or  whetii^.the  action  is, 
in  any  of  the  respects,  i^ye  menddned,  to 
be  cOQ)»dered  as-pttsent  In%  i^rt,  it  does 
toot  determine  whether  the  tense  becom«- 
pounded,  or  a  simple  past  tense ;  and  it  is-  in 
<his  sense,  as  I  appreheod,  that  it  is  called  an 
4iorisi  hj  the  antient  grammarians  It  is  on 
account  of  this  ample  signification  of  the 
past  that  it  is  so  much  used  in  fkistory,  which 
commonly  i^aks*  ^  events  only  as  past^ 
without  dhy  rdation  to  the  present ;  where^ 
as  the  orirtor  vfiFjr  Ul^en.  mentions  past  events 
with  ia  xri^  to  the,  ptesent  time,  •  and  there- 
fere  fre«[uently'  usM  th*  pr^ter-pcrfect. 

From  this  account  of  these  two  tenses,  it 
h  evident  that  they  itiiy  be  both,  properly 
tnough  appUfed  to^the  same  event  :^  for  if  I 
consider  the  event  siflipJyas  past,  without 

...  *      •    •   .  *    't    J  .  Jtakiug 
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Cll.  taking  into  my  consideraiddathfe'preseati  I 
use  the  aorist ;  whereaa,  if  I  any  ^se  refer 
to  the  present,  the  compounded  tense,  which 
eicpresses  both  the  past  and  present,  is  the 
proper  tense.  Thus  I  say,  He  kilUd  a  tnan^ 
nnd  was  hanged.  Here  the  aorist  is  the  pro- 
per  tense,  beeause  the  expression  has  no  re^ 
lation  to  the  present ;  but  if  I  say,  ht  h  to  be 
hanged^  then  the ,  proper .  tense  of  the  verb 
kill  is  the  prxter-perfect,  and  I  should  say. 
He  has  killed  a.  man^  and  is  to  be  banged. 

The  use  of  these  tenses  is,  according  to 
my  observation,  the  same  in  Gredc  that  it  is 
in  English,  particularly  2^s  to  wKkt  I  last 
mentioned^  of  both  being  applied  to' the. same 
event  in  different  respects.  In  Demosthenes^s 
oration  against  AristQcrates,  whom  he  accusQ^ 
of  transgressing  a  decree,  he  uses  the  praster* 
perfect  ^<^<^&m^  he  has  transgressed^  or  the 
aorist  ^-^c^^Q*  he  transgressed^  just  as  he  con* 
siders  the  transgression  of  the  decree,  either 
as  present  by  its  effects  and  consequences,  or 
simply  as  past. 

.  The  examples  I  have  given,  I  hope,  are 
sufficient  to  explain  my  meaning  concerning 
the  use  of  these  two  tenses.  I  will  howevefr 
give  two  foore ;  one  from  the  translation 

of 
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of  :aui? Bitfe,'  ^rni'the  other  from'AristdtlQV  Gr  IL 
philosopl^jM  works.  The  translators  of  our 
Bible,  thbu^* as-  I  <)b8erved  before,  tfiey 
ttay  not  h^ve  perfectly  understood  the  origi- 
nal, did  certainly  understand  their  own  Ian- 
gdage  vcrywdl;  and  atcordingly  i  hold  the 
English  Bible  Jp  be  die  best  standard  of  the 
English  language  w^  have  at  this  day*  Id 
translating  that  pioiis  sentence  of  Job,  after 
every  thing  was  taken  from  hiorir  they  make 
him  say.  The  Lord^ty  and,  the  Lord  hath 
taken  awa^i  bkstedh  ike  nameof  the  Lord: 
vsrhere  we:  have  both  tenses  most  properly 
nised*  •  If  in  place  of  gave^  the  ^lorist,  they 
had  used  the  compound  tense  bath  giveny  it 
\srouId  have  been  improper,  because  what 
the  Lord  gave:  waa  at  that  time  taken  away, 
ao  that  tho-actiod  of  giving  could  not  in  any 
wdy  be*  said  to  be  present ;  whereas  the  next 
Verb/^^,  is  most  properly  in  the  compound 
tense,  because  his  wealth  then  continued  to 
be  taken  away.  But  if  he  had  said  so  after 
he  had  got  back  his  wraith,  it  would  not 
have  been  proper,  and  he  must  have  said,  the 
Lord  gaWy  and  f  be  Lord  took  away^  because 
the  action  of  taking  was  then  altogether  pass- 
ed. 


I 
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Gil.;  cd,  Without  aay  cori$e(jueticcs  of  it  remaio^ 

.The  other  example  is  from  Aristotle's 
Physics,'  where,  $peakttig  of  the  power  that 
makes  bodies  descend,  he  sap*,  tm$  ««  w«iu««i 
Itjmovt^  ity  and  has  fnoved  ifi  by  which  he 
mea>ils,  that  while  die  body  gets  continudiy 
fresh  «itripulaes,  from  gravityyit  retains  the 
former  impulses,  .so  that  the  power  isiaLways 
accinniikting,  and  the  nu^oa  c^Dsetjuently 
always  accelerating  ^  and  tmr  mQdera  difrt 
cbverles  have^ascertained  that,  the  velocity  is 
as  the  square  tif  the  timesi  Here  therefore 
^e  pi:2Btcr-perfcct  tense  is  most  properly  used 
to  denot;e  that  the  consequences  Of  the  for- 
mer impulses 'strll  continue.  ..  : 
.  I  must  further  observe^  diat  dtere  is  an  usq 
of  this  tense  in  the.  imperative  mood,  very 
frequent  in  Euclid,  whOy  when  he  desires 
you  to  m^ke  a  diagrami  uses  the  word  y^t^fff  > 
which  imports,,  first,  that  it  shall  be  describe 
ed,  and  then  being  described,  shall^rontinue 
to  serve  for  the  demonstration.  i     ^    / 

The   Latin  language,  among  its  othesif 
defects,'  has  but  one  tense  to  express  bot^ 


»    • 


*  Phys.  AusctdU  lib,  7.  cmfm  6.  f»  40& 
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the  aorbt  9xui  tlie  piwter-perfeet  j  for  jcfip^i  C.  1 1  • 
with  them  stands  for  both  tiM^'atid  Wc^^^*^* 
I  do  notthink^at  somegramihariangseeiQ  t6 
do,  that  the  Latin  is  a  coruption  of  the  Gnseki 
as  the  Freach  or  Italian  are  of  the  Latin  j  btk 
I  think  it  IS  a  ^^lectlof  the  Greek,  which 
came  off  from  the  paient4atigilagef  and  was 
bought  to  Italy  by  CEnotnia  or  £vander  be^ 
fore  the  Greelc  wast»  perfectly  fbroted,  and 
particularly  before  their  granimarians  had 
learned  to  distinguish  betwixt  the  simple 
|>ast,  and  the  past  ^hich  bdces  in  the;  present. 
There  is  oite  very  peculiar  use  whidi^the 
Latins  make  of  then:  pretetitf ,  obs^ed  by 
Mr  Harris,  by  which  ihfif  not  only  do  not 
incktde  the  present,  but  ox^ehtde  jit  ^  so  that 
the  tense  is  ndther  an  abristi  which. does,  not 
exclude  the  present,  nor  is  it  a  pcsBter-^perfect, 
wiuQh  does  include  the  present,  but  some^ 
thing  betwixt  the  two.     In  this  sense  Virgil 

'Says, 


«  « *« 


*  tn  the  expression  j»^/7,  so  certtimon'ia  the  LaSii  cib- 
toitdTp-  ^^  peifepc^Has  utvdod^ted^  the  mailing  of  tile 
prcter-perfect  uiGreek.«  Also  \xi  that  passage  ofyiTgiT, 
"where  Dido  saysy  P^txi,  et  qutim  dedcrat  cunum  fortuna pere£i^ 
v/xi  andoubtecUy'  sigtlifte's  iAwmk.  1  t^lieve  hovinei^er  k  ts 
^EK>re  commbnlj  psedu&  ati  aoliisticat'seiise ;  and  ac^bnl* 
ilf^lj  It  H  Always  the  historical  tense  in  Latin*      ':        ^ 


<«- 

r 
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C.  1.1#  iM^,  TutMTjs  Troes^  :BHirJIiim^  MiJngcus 
^  ^/pr/tf  Ddrdatudum.  In  Jikfe :  manner  Tibul* 
luS|  PJv//^  f dices ^  memores  tf.vivite  noitri^ 
she  £RiMUS:  sive^ms  /ataiTVi^sz  volenti 
An4  in  the  same  sense  Cicero  saysi  pf  the 
donspirators  whom  lie  hadput  to  death,  Vixe^ 
runt^r  in  aW  which  instances  it  is  evident,  that 
the  tense  excludes  the  present. 

But  there 'is  a  sense  in  which  both  the 
Gredks  and  Latiiis  use  the  adrist,  which  I 
liaro  not  yefmentoned,  and  whidi  I  think 
,  is  root  conimdniy  observed  :  it  is  to  express, 
that  the  action  is'  of  a  nature  to  happen  fre- 
tjuently,  and  not  at  any '  determined  time^ 
either  pa8t,;pre8ent,,oif  to  come*  ^  Thus  Iso- 

crates  SayS^  'jOXO^  ^•'^  3kiXt;n.T<w  rtff  ^yym^tjyn^mtti. 

And  Horace, ,  speaking  of  the  exercises  2^ 
labouxB  that  it  was  necessary  to  undergo  19 
^)rder  to  gajn  a  prize^  in  th'e.g^wiies,  says.  Qui 
4:upit  opt  at  am  cursu  contingere  mtam^  mult  a 

TULIT  HEQlT'-que puer^  SUDAVIT  ^/  ALSIT, 

abStinuit  venere  et  vinoy  &c.      Again 

Viri^l  says,  Non  aliter  qudm  qui  adverso  vix 

Jiumine  lembum  remigiis  subigit :  si  bracbia 

forte  REMISIT,  atque  ilium  in  prdceps prono 

r^pit  alveus  amni"^ ;  where  it  may  be,ol)serv;«^ 

ed^  that  the  perfect  remislth  joined  with  the 

2  ::   ,        pr€S9it 
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sent  subigit  and  rapit ;  $o  that  it  appears  C  11. 
th«  Latins  expressed  this  frequency  of  ac^ 
tion  at  indetermined  times  by  the  present, 
(as  we  do  commonly  in  English),  as  well  as 
by  the  perfect  There  are  vfmij  more  pas* 
sages  to  be  met  with,  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin  writersi  in  which  this  tense  occurs, 
and  which  are  not  to  be  explained  unless 
we  give  to  the  tense  the  sense  I  have  men-* 
tioned.  And  so  much  for  the  first  com- 
pounded tense. 

The  next  is  called  the  plusquam-ferfict ; 
and  is  a  composition  of  the  past  with  the 
past,  whi^h  is  denoted  by  the  English  ex- 
pression, /  bad  xvritten^  where  we  have  both, 
the  preterite  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  and  the 
past  participle  of  the  principal  verb.  It 
expresses,  that  the  action  of  the  verb  is  pas- 
sed, not  only  with  respect  to  the  present 
noWy  but  also  with  respect  to  another  action 
likewise  past ;  so  that  there,  is  a  second  past 
action  plainly  implied  iti  the  tense,  and 
which  is  always  expressed  either  in  what 
follows  or  goes  before  in  the  di^ourse. 
Thus  when  I  say  simply,  I  had  written  my 
letter^  it  is  evident  I  refer  to  some  other  past 
action ;  and  I  express  it,  if  I  add,  when  you 
came  in.      And  I  hold,  that  the  times  of 

Vol.  II.  T  those 
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C.  Hi  thofgfe  fWo  past  actions  are  jbirted  tog^ethety 
scf  as  to  make  only  one  past  time  j  and  the 
only  diffelrenci' I  know  betwixt  tMs  tense 
and  the  preter-perfect  is^  that  in  the  place 
of  tfte  present  being  joined  to  the  pa*,  so  as 
to  make  of  the  two  but  one!  ^pfeseht  time^ 
the  last  past  here  is  jolriid  tb  <he  first  past^ 
SO  as  to  riiike  togeth^  but  one  jpast  time. 
The  first  Action  therefore  mist  be  presfent, 

4  p 

hi  one  of  the  ways  above  tiescribed,  when 
the  last  action  happened,  in  order  to  make 
ther  use  of  this  terisd  proper.  And  as  those 
^o  tenses  havS  s6  gi^eiat  an  USibity,  we  sefr^ 
thA  Yd  the  learned  Itogiiages,  tife  plusquam-* 
|>erfedt  is  formed  from  the  p^t6r-petfect,  is 

« 

iyiy^^feif  from  ytvi^tftt,  and  scripseram  frtint 
rcrtpsu  . , 

The  last  comibination  I  rti^nfioned,  wa* 
that  of  the  past  with  the  future,  t^iere  W6 
are  to  understand,  that  the  action  is  likewise 
future  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the 
speech,  and  only  past  with  respect  to  an* 
tjher  event,  likewise  future ;  sothatwitft 
respect  to  the  present  time,  that  isy  the  time 
oF  the  speech,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  corn- 
^ination  oi  future  with  future.  This*  tense 
is  expressed  hy^cgmposition  in  GJreek  » 

w41i 


-/  • 
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'Well  as.JEnglJ^h:  for  in  Greek  the  say,  C.  11. 
w^Y(»^g  ^i^V  aiid  in  English,  /  sAifll  have 
'writfen^  WJb^rp  the  junc^qn  of  the  fuu,ire 
j^nd  past  ii^  n^anifest  from  the  expre^on ; 
tut  the  Latins  have  been  so  lucky  as  to  hit 
ypon  00^  form  of  the  verb  to  express  it, 
^^ripsera.  The  tense  plainly  expresses  a 
future  actiop,  find  |t  implies  another  future 
ACtiop,  ivith  respect  to  which  the  6rs(  fiUure 
Actipn  ia  past^  and  whvrl^  other  future  actipa 
is  always  expressed  in  some  part  of  the  dis- 
jCO^fx^Q.  Thus  when  I  say,  /  sJ^a^  Jian>f 
nvritten  the-  htfer^  it  plaHiJy  expresses  ?  fu- 
ture actjon,^  s^nd  alsd  th^  it  is  passed  ^i^h 
respect  to  spme  ^hef  future  action  ;  ^d  if 
I  addj  fei^^  he  will  come  in^  then  I  express 
likewise  that  l^p^ond  future  taction. 

This  is  t;he  b^st  account  J  am  able  to  give 
of  the  teqses  of  verbs  y  in  which  I  \\wq 
.  t4k^u  |io  potiqe  of  the  second  futur.e  and 
v^ecpnd  ^ori^  of  the  v^^k  «verbs  \  1>ccause  I 
agree  with  those  graR^m^rians  who  thini: 
that  they  have  no  signiftcation  different 
from  the  first  futures,  and  first  aorists,  and 
are  no  more  than  ^  the  obsolete  presents 
.aad  imperfects  of  the  old  theme  of  the  verb, 
Tvhich    were    still   retained   after  the   new 

theme 
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C.  11.  theme  came  into  use,  but  were  used  as  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  future  and  aotist ;  so 
that  they  only  serve  to  enrich  the  analogy, 
and  make  the  sounds  of  this  so  various  part 
of  speech,  still  more  various.  Neither  caa 
I  admit  that  there  is  any  such  tense  in  the 
Greek  or  any  other  language  that  I  know, 
as  what  is  called  in  the  Hermes  the  incep'^ 
tivCy  such  as  f*iAA<»  y^^^^h  or  rather  yc*4*»»» 
(for  that  is  more  commonly  used),  which 
is  said  to  be  the  inceptive-^present.  I  know 
there  are  inceptive  verbs  in  Latin,  as  there 
are  desiderative  verbs  in  Greek  ;  but  there 
is  no  form  of  any  other  verb  that  expresses 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  For  as  to  amaaii 
^^oe^fy  it  is  plainly  a  future,  as  much  as  scrips 
turns  sum ;  and  the  only  difference  that  I 
know  betwixt  it  and  y%w^m  is  that  /«^a#  not  • 
only  expresses  futurity,  and  therefore  ia 
joined  with  the  future  infinitive,  but  also 
very  often  implies  deliberation,  especiaUy 
in  f  he  Attic  use  of  the  word. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XII. 


Continuation  of  the  same  subject.-^Authori'- 
ties  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  tenses 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  cbapter.-^Dr 
darkens  system  upon  this  subject  eDtifmin^ 
ed% 

IShpuld  be  sorry  if  the  reader  thought  Q^\% 
that  I  gave  the  doctiine  of  the  Greek  u^^y^^ 
tenses,  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
for  a  discovery  of  my  owyx.  All  I  pretend 
is,  to  have  explained  more  fully,  I  think, 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  what  the  an- 
cients have  delivered  upon  this  subject; 
and  particularly  Theodorus  Gaza,  whom  I 
reckon  among  the  ancients,  though  he  lived 
as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  on  account  of 
his  learning,  and  the  elegance  and  accuracy  of 
his  Gre^k  style.  He  has  left  us  a  Greek  gram- 
mar in  that  language,  wherein  he  has  ex- 
pUined  some  things  belonging  to  the  art, 
in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  while  I  am 
leading  him,  I  am  sometimes  disposed  to 
forget  the  refugee  Greek,  and  think  that  it 

is 
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G  12.  is  Aristotle  I  am  studying.  He  is  short  up- 
on the  tenses,  as  upon  every  thing  else^nd 
has  given  us  Kttle  more  than  definitions  of 
them,  but  such  definitions  as  agree  perfect- 
ly with  my  notion' of  them. 

The'  present  he  defines  T»iNr«pjfM»w«aM««Xif; 
fircwu:  which  it  appears,  that  Mft^  imperficty 
waSf  ^cprding  to  his  ootipu,  of  tbt  e^sepce 
trfthc  present  time  Nor  dow  he  s^m  to 
have  any  idea  of  a  present  that  was  awl3ti- 

cal,  that  is,  did  not  determine  whether  the 

-. .  •  •       »         ■• 

action  was  perfect  or  imperfect,  any  more 

than  of  a  present  which  was' onW  inceptive- 

»     •  - 

His  definition  erf*  the ,  praetcr-perfect  is, 

'  plairily  laid  down  the  composition  which  I 
suppose  in  this  tense,  of  the  present  and  the 

^past;  iJut  with  this  restriction  and  Hmita* 
tion,  rfiat  it  mufet  have  been  latdy  past ; 
that  is,  it  liiust  have  happened  in  a  portion 
of  ttine  past  whidH  ebnnects  with  the  pre- 
sent now^  riot  being  divided  from  it  by  amr 
boundary  or  limit,  which  1  hav^^nade  to  6e 
aii  essential  part  of  the  sigriificiatiori  of'  tffi^ 
tense.  He  further  says,  that  it  must  be  pre- 
sent  as  well  as^past;  but  then  it  must  not 

<         .  De 


be^flg  cm,  which  is  the  cise  of  aSfUcriori'G 
expiPsed  by  the  preeeat  t^nse,  but.lt  must 
be  completed ;  eo  that  Iti^  pust,  'perfbcx^  iiut' 
preaertt.    ' 

That  the  menning  of  this  expresdioni  tkt 
perfect  of  'the  ptesent^  is  n<i  other  than:  tlttrt: 
the  action,  though  present,  nftust  norbelMi- 
perffect  O^^lhg  on,"  but  perfect  4ft^  ^ai- 
ptete,  k  evident  froih  the  gwnfe  iiuthdr*s  d*- 
fihitio!^  bf  the  imperfen  tiifnse,'  viz.  v*  tb^^it^ 
ritjiMiMiNgiHMtiMf  tv^ii^;t;<ip«^  by  which  thiU  HenMt 
is  distli^guidiied,  fim,  fi^m  the'  pre^nt^ 
whidi  i:s  itn^nF,  or  imperfect  likewiae,  but 
then  it  i»  f«  f»ibV«iMf  119,  and  !»^ot  n$^ntm^%ii^  that  id 
to  say,  of  ^  presetlt,  hof  the  past ;:  aiid  se^ 
condly,  it  is  distingllbhed  bxsm  the  prker* 
perfect,  by  its  going  <ki,  and  not  being  j^re- 

And  the  lia'mes  given  to  chose  two  tenses, 
agree  with  the  definitions  bf  them :  for  vx 
Greek  the  preter-gperfect  tense  is  called, 
^oi^Hf^f$f  which  iisignifies  iying  beside^  deI3d^- 
ing  that  the  adtlou,  though  past,  is  beside  or 
contiguous  to  the  present^  and  the  imper- 
fect is  caMed  ^^^m^tMi^  that  is,  extended^  or 
going  on,  by  which  it  is  essenaia^Iy  distin- 
•gdshfed  from  the  pretei"-perfect.  : 

Or    Clarke,  in  his   edition   of  Homer, 

has 
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C  1%  has  given  us,  in  one  of  Tils  notes  upon  the 
beginning  of  the  Iliad,  a  perfect  system,  as 
he  s^fems  to  think,  of  the  tenses  of  the  Gredc 
language,  not  without  a  good  deal  of  osten- 
tatxoHi  and  reprehension  of  other  gramnui- 
rians.  He  divides  all  time,  as  I  do,  into 
fast^  present^  and  future.  He  also  makes 
the  dis^nction  of  the  action  being  perfect  or 
imperfect ;  but  then  he  applies  this  distinc- 
tion to  the  present,  which  I  haye  .sh?wn  is 
by  its  i^tur&,  and  according  to  the  definidon 
of  Theodorus  Gaza,  always  im(p€irfect.  And 
the  e;8;amples  that  he  gives  of  a  present  ao* 
tion  being  perfect,  will  appl^  only  to  an  ac« 
tion  that  is  past,  but  is  considered  as  present, 
in  the  manner  above  explained. 

I  cannot'  agree  with  him  neither,  that 
caenabo^  in  Latin,  or  inmnru  in  Greek,  is  an 
imperfect  future.  For  I  think  they  are 
clearly  aoristical,  not  deterpaining  whether 
the  future  action  be  perfect  pr  imperfect. 
And  as  to  the  account  he  gives  of  canavero^ 
J  shall  have  .tupped^  that  it  is  a  perfect  fU-' 
ture^  it  is  an  improper  description  of  the 
tense,  because  it  does  not  fully  express  its 
nature;  for  the  future  action  expressed 
by  that  tense,  is  not  only  perfect  and.  cdm- 
2     '  "  pleted, 
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pleted,  but  it  is  past  with  respefct  to' another  C  12. 
action ;  so  that  it  is  *  truly  a  compdunded 
time,  such  as -I  h^vc  explained  it,  of  tl^e  fu- 
ture and  the  past  j  by  which  we  are  to  un- 
derst^nd,  as  I  have  already  obselred,  thit 
both  the  times  are  future  with  respect  to  the 
now^  when  I  speak,  but  the  one  is  passed 
with  respect  to  the  oth6r.  And  I  have  also 
observed,  that  this  is  a  compounded  tense 
that  the  Greeks  have  not  in  one  word,  nor 
can  they  express  it  otherwise  than  as  we  do, 
by  a  circumlocution,  such  as  MM^mpuy^  w^^^um 
in  which  the  composition  is  just  as  visible 
as  in  our  English  expression. 

Dr  Clarke's  account  also  of  the  p!usquam- 
perfect  is  very  incomplete ;  for  all  he  says 
of  it  is,  that  it  is  the  perfect  of  the  past. 
But  that  definition  does  not  distinguish  it 
suflBciently  from  the  aorist  if  iA««i,  which  may 
be  used  to  express  an  action  as  perfectly  past 
as  that  expressed  by  the  plu-perfect  anpi^mtth 
But  the  true  notion  6f  that  tense  is  what  I 
have  given,  namely,  that  it  is  a  compo- 
sition of  the  past  with  the  past^  both  past 
with  respect  to  the  time  when  I  speak, 
and  the  one  past  with  respect  to  the  other. 
And  thqre  is  this  further,  as  I  have  ob- 

Vol,  IL  U  served 
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C  1%  served  in  the  Greek  plu-perfect^  that  the  ac- 
tion it  expresses  is  not  only  past,  with  res^ 
pect  to  another  time  likeyi^ise  past,  but  it  is 
to  be  considered  as  present  in  one  or  other 
of  die  senses  above-mentioned  at  that  other 
past  time.  In  short  it  is  the  preter-perfect 
applied  to  a  past  time,  instead  of  b^ing 
applied  to  the  present.  And  in  this  way 
xnany  uses  of  this  plu-perfect  ten^e  ia  Greek 
that  seem  extraordinaiy,  may,  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,  be  easily  explained.  It  will 
not  however  explain  the  use  of  this  tense  in 
some  passages  of  Homier,  if  it  be  true  that 
the  tense  there  is  really  the  pltt*perfect }  but 
this  I  hold  not  to  be  the  case^. 

Thus^ 

^  The  passnges  m  Homer  I  allude  to^  are  the  [follow- 
ing.    In  the  first  Uiady  speaking  of  ^ Jopiter,^  he  sajrs, 

AAA'  Mfcwf  9m  lirfv*  0fTi(  0^  i^mT$  yufifK  9.  512. 

« 

Now  «rft  here  is  supposed  by  tall  grammariansy  so  far  as 
I  know,  to  be  the  plu-perfe^  of  t|ie  verb,  ^m,  and 
therefore,  according  to  mj  nation  of  the  meaning  of  that 
tensei  should  signify,  that  Jupiter  S^d  been  siiting^  and 
was  tken  sHtwg  siknt\  a  sense  which  the  passage  wiU 
not  bear.  But  I  say^  that  jrrt  is  not  there  die  phz- 
perfed,  but  the  first  aorist  middle,  yrhich  is  «^^m>  in  the 
jd  pers,  sing,  and  by  a  syncope  ilrr#,  in  the  same  manner 
»  ikn  is  the  {d  pers.  sing,  of  the  1st  aor.  middle^  fitnn 

ikUfitah 
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Thus  it  a|)pears,  that  the  genecal  ptin«  Q  12i 
ciples  of  the  Doctor^s  STStem  are  erroaeous : 
and  his  explanation  of  the  particular  tenses 
is  to  me  not  at  all  satisfactory ;  for  he  does 
not  so  much  as  attempt  to  explain,  othen- 
iinse  than  by  giving  examples,  the  difierence 
betwixt  the  aorist  and  the  prxter-pblfect.  ' 
And  he  mak^s  a  difference  betwixt  the  firtt 
and  secoiiid  future  in  Greek,  which  he  does 
Aot  explain  even;by  examples ;  ndr  indeed 

IS 

kKh^mi^  ^leco^in^  to  Eastatbios.  B7  a  like  ttibtake  rintj 
xnakd  «AiA«r#  and  «(«{«m»  to  be  pln-pcrfeds  in  tke:  foI« 
lowing  pas^ge* 

*il  ii  jr^Mmy  i(vr«  )mi  «r^«  9i  ctfr»T»  ium  t«(' 

//.  4.  ©•   135^^6* 

Where  it  is  plain  that  the  plu*perfed  will  liiake  no  sense. 
£ut  the  truth  is*  that  lAnA^rt  is^the  zd  aor*  middlet.  form* 
ed  from  the  verb  i^i^^  in  the  same  manner  as  €TTetf$0 
.^is  &pm  the  verb  isnf***  And  fi^nrrp  is  the  first  aorist 
middle  of  the  verb  t^nim ;  the  word  being  n^nm^Th  and  by 
syncope,  ii^H^9yOr  t^mTt^  or  n{ii(ffrin»«  And  widbt  this 
account  of  tbe^e  two  tenses  aerees  the  tense  that  just 

.  goes  before,  viz.  f9iv«»  and  the  two  that  follow  after» 

■  ♦         •  ,        -  '1 

.  H9wn  -and  isnyig^^ ;  and. so  the  wbple  passage  Is  unifoxm 
and  plain.  And  it  may  be  observed*  that  there  is  a 
particular  propriety  in  making  n^nm  the  middle  voice, 
so  that  it  denotes  that  the  ^xrovr  fixed  itself,  or  lodged,  in 
the  breastplate* 
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G  12.  18  it  possible  to  explain  it,  as  there  is  tifuly 
ni)  difference  betwixt  them.  Then,  in  -or- 
der to  adjust  hia  ratio  ten^orum^ .  as  he  calls 
it,  to  certain  passages  in  Homer,  he  ^ves  a 
ineaning  to  the .  plu^perfect,  such  as  I  am 
persuaded  it  has  not  in  any  language  of  the 
world ;  for  he  mak^s  it  to  ^gnify  the  quick 
performance  of  the  action,  Thusi  says  he, 
^C}i,  the  aorist,  signifies  no  more  biU  simply 
he  went;  but  iC«CiM»,  the plurperfect,  denotes 
that  he  went  quickly  and  suddenly,  or,  as 
we  express  it  in  English,  was  gone  iu  an 
instant.  But  this  appears  <  to  me  to  be  a 
mere  imaginatioa  pf  the  Docjor,  founded 
upon  a  misapprehen,sipn  of  the,  tense  of  the? 
verb,  or  rather  of  the  y  erb  itself*. 

^Though 

♦  The  Db£>or»  seems  not  to  have  known,  or  not  to 
have  attended  to  it»  that  the  Greeks  were  in  use  to  form 

■  -        .  »         *         * 

il^w  verbs  from  almost  every  tense  of  the  old  verb,  atid 
particularly  from  the  priter-perfeft,  both  aftive  and 
middle.  Thus  from  the  praeter-petfeA  middle^  mxXw/mf 
of  the  verb  ir>iirr«»,  they,  formed  a  new  verb,  which  we 
ha^ve  in  Homer,  vf^rAnyj^ ;  and  of  the  sime  kind  are  tvr^x#4 
Hi09  both  likeiVise  Homeric  verbs,     froia  «t9«M>  the 

I  '7  ' 

perfect  middle  of  the  obsolete  v^rb  ^w,  occidot  th^ey 
fprmed  the  verb  mSp%)f»ft  or  by  sync6pe  x-i^iw,  which  occdrs 
so  often  in  Homer ;  and  from  the  same  tense  of  the  old 

vab 
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Thougl^  I  hava  tl^  anln^advferted  a  little  d  13. 
severely  jLq>qp  the  errors  and  defects,  qf  .the 
Doctor's  syjBtem, ;I  must  allow  hiaii.the  me- 
rit  of  being  the  first  of  the  modems,  so  far 
as  I  know, ,  that  has  attempted  to  forai  any  ' 
thing  like  a  rational  sy^stem  upon  this  sub- 
lect  And  I  must  confess  likewise,  that  he 
vras  the  first (who  set  ine  a-lhinking  upon  it* 
He  wa^  a'  man  of  acute  parts,  and  a  godd 
metaphysician :  but  that  was  the  occasion  of 
his  error:  for  it,  made  Jii^n  imagine  that  he 
could,  without  ^ther  assistance,  form  a  sys^ 
tem  of  grammfir,  or  of  any  particular  part 
of  it ;  whereas,  if  he  had  been  a  man  less 
ingeniow,  he  would  have  taken,  it  is  likely, 
the  assistance  of  the  ancient  grammarians, 
vvrhose  footsteps  we  cannot  quit  in  such  in- 
quiries without  the  greatest  hazard  of  go- 
ing  wrong  J  and  then  he  would  have 
avoided  thf  errors  «he  has  fallen  into  up- 

on 
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iwrt)  9fi»i  fif^^Of  which  is  fotmd  in  Homer,  they  fortncd 
the  i^erb  cofimionly  in  use,  ^«5«.  And  according  to  the 
9iaac  aSlWiJdgy,^  fi^^m  thi  pr«ter.perfe6t  CiC«»aiy  of  the  verb 
Ckmy  Or,  as  it  b  now  used,  &»»»,  they  fermed  4  new  verf>, 
C£v»»f9  6f»^whi€h  Cffinxcf  is  the  3d  pers.  t)f  the  present ;  and 
thereff^  Ae  -DoAor  xnight '  as  weir  have  made  a  plu- 
perfeA  of  '^^nytfi'  tst^%«,  i^nnf  which,  by  ?Jl  g^an^?. 
in«rxs^s>  iire  allowed  to  be  m  the  present. 
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43. 1^.  6n  this  subject  of  the  tenses ;  and  if  he  had 
6tttdied  more  diligently  the  antient  commen- 
taries upon  Honi,er,  he  would  have  corrected 
several  blundering  translations,  which  he  has 

given  of  different  passages  of  the  Iliad*. 

t  .  •        >■  -  ■•  "         '  '• 

^  As  this  censure  of  so  celebrated.a  Greek  scholar, 
mky  apjiear  to,  many  not  a  little  rksh,  I  wiU  justify  it  by 
two  instances  taken  •  from  the  samd  pagel  ci  his  tnuisU- 
tionof  the  first  Uiad.  Nestor  ss^yst  sjpldng  to.Ag»' 
memnony 

Ar^iAh  r»  )f  nvi  TMf ,  tfnn'  ttynt^  tyy* 

Atty^  Ax*^if  fM^i^  X*^"*  ^  ^**W  «'<*«'<^ 
'li^ieff  AxmuBTt  wOiHit  trvX^MM  «M|ii». 

which  IDr  Clarke  )ias  transited  thuit 

jftride^  tu  autem  cdmpescc  tuam  tram :  verum  ego  ^ 
Pricabor  AcbiiUm  depMtre  iram^  qui  magnum  4mHihus 
Propugmaculum  Achivn  est  hetU  malt* 

ETery  intelligent  reader,  though  he  do  not  understand 
Greeks  may  perceive  that  Nestor  uses  a  veryin^proper 
argument,  to  persuade  Achilles  to  lay  aside  his  anger> 
when  he  mentions  that  he  was  the  bulwark  of  the  Greeks 
mnuafu  •  If  this  wer^  Homer's  meaning  he  .would  not, 
in  this  passage  at  least,  deserve  the  commendation  which 
Aristotle  gives  him,  of  excelling  all  other  poet^  in  sense 
and  argument,  as  w^l:  as  ndictiour  a4««  um  itmut  jramtf 
.  Sivi^CtfiAAM.  Poetic*  It  is  not  therefore  Easily  tp  be.  believ- 
ed, that  such  was  Homer's  meaning.  But  further,  I  say* 
that  the  words  will  not  bear  this  meanii^,  and  that  the 
Doctor  has  confitrued  them  improperly*  ^en  he  has 
made  htwr^i^u  to;  govern  Ax^>aii^  and  translated  them  frt' 
cahor  y4fiiU^mi  for  I  deny,  that  }u^r$f$My  either  in  die 
use  bf  Homer,  or  of  any  oiber^Greek  writer^  governs  the 

dative, 
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datiycy  but  always  the  accniadve.    A.nd  if  this  be  so>  it  Q  \^ 
is  xmposstbie  that  the  Doctor  can  be  right  in  his  transla* 
tion  of  the  passage.  , ' 

Bvt  what  then  is  the  meaning  of  it?  A  learned  Greek 
professor,  of  mj  acquaintance^  construes  ;^A«f  widi  ax^^^ 
and  understands  it  to  be  a  request  to  Agamemnon  h 
lay  aside  Us  anger  against  Achilles.  And  I  observe,  that 
it  is  in  this  sense  that  Enstathltts  understands  the  passage. 
But  there  are  two  objections  to  this  meaning  of  it,  one  »• 
rising  from  the  sense,  and  the  other  from  the  words.  For^ 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  saying  the  same  thing  twice,  Ne« 
stor  having,  just  in  the  preceding  verse,  exhorted  Aga^ 
memnon  to  appease  his  anger  \  and  accordingly  Eusta* 
thius  acknowledges  that  it  is  )imA#yMi.  But  a  repetition 
of  the  very  same  thing,  in  the  very  next  line,  is  not  a^« 
greeable  to  the  manner  of  Homer,  nor  of  any  sensible 
writer,  idly^  I  say,  that  x'^>^  Axj>i  for  x«^  ^^  ax^^uw? 
is  not  Greek,  and  cannot  be  justified  by  any  good  autho-* 
rity.  Rejectmg  therefore  this  interpretation  likewise,  I 
embrace  one  suggested  to  me  by  an  ingenious  gentleman 
of  Glasgow,  Mr  John  Young,  who  is  yet  no  professor, 
but  very  well  deserves  to  be  one.  He  construes  A;^X4ir 
with  fteitfitf,  and  understands  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
to  be,  requesting  Agamemnon  to  forgive  AchiUes  for  his 
passion.  That  the  words  ax<a«('  futtfta  ;^«A«f  wiU  bear  thi» 
meaning,  (and  indeed  I  think  thej  can  beat  no  other),  is 
evident  from  a  pas^ge  of  Herodotus,  whom  I  hold  to  be 
the  best  interpreter  of  Homer's  language.  It  is  where 
Mardonius  sends  a  message  to  the  Athenians,  in  the 
name  of  his  master  Xerxes,  making  him  speak  to  them 

tbus,  aGhnaioi£i  ta^S  *4m aptaAaZ,  ttif  4  matm  h  tftty§» 

»  '  '  '. 

fiyuMc,  XIaXaX  METiHMt.  lib.  8.  caf,  140.  And  the  sense 
of  the  passage,  thus  understood,  is  worthy  of  Homer : 
for  Nestor  first  desires  Agamemnon  to  appease  his  own 
^^S^f  (for  I  understand  tliere  is  an  emphasis  in  the  word 
TMP  joined  withfiiMff)  and  then  he  beseeches  him  to  for- 
give Achilles  tfs  passion ;  and  to  persuade  Agamemnon  to 
dp  s^  he  uses,  a  very  pioper  argtment^  vis«.  thaf  Achillea 


r 
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G.  12«  ^?^  ^'  *^.  2'^^^  ^^^  ^°  *^  Gi-Wks.  And  in  this  sense  tliei 
Brevia  scholia^  aseribied  to  Mycellus^  seem  to  understand 
the  passage,  for  they  render  /m^»  by  &vy%0^TM. 
*  '  The  other  passage,  in  which  the  Doctor  mistakes  the 
sente  of  his  original,  just  follows,  in  the  answer  which  A^ 
gamemnon  makes  to  N^^tor. 

AXX'  0)'  e^ni^  f AkXm  w^  mvrtffy  tftfuvt^  m?^X09* 

Where  the  Doctor  has  translated  the  last  words  in  this 
inanner, 

— —  ^gg  'mimmi  pehuasurum  puto. 

Here  there  is  a  double  error.  For^^  in  xht  first  place,  the 
Doctor  supposes  the  person  to  be  changed  from  the  first 
to  the  third  ;  for  he  understands  it  to  be.  Ego  Agamem'- 
fion  puiQ  eum  p.  e,  Acbilletn]  minimc  persuasurum.  Now 
in  Greek  there  never  is  a  change,  understood,  of  the  per- 
son of  the  verb  governing  the  infinitive  ;  but  if  tliere  be 
a  change,  it  must  be  expressed ;  so  that  if  the  words 
were  to  be  explained  as  the  Doctor  explains  them,  the 
pronoun  of  the  third  person  should  have  been  expressed, 
and  they  should  hay&run  thus,  «r<f'  u  »vr$f  vrH9w§m»  •iW, 
2^/y,  The  verb  ieHdnt  in  the  middle  voice,  never  signifies 
to  persuade^  but  to  ohey^  which  is  agreeable  to  the  reflective 
signification  of  the  middle  voice,  as  if  it  were  to  persuade 
one^s  self  to  do  any  thing*  The  meaning  therefore  of  the 
passage  is,  J  do  not  think  that  I  shallehey  him  in  these  things ^ 
or,  that  J .  shall  be. persuaded  hy  him  to  do  these  things.  And 
I^am  the  more  surprised,  that  the  Doctor  has  mistaken 
the  sense  of  the  word  \riihff^xt  here,  as  he  has  rendered 
it  rightly  a  few  lines  after,  v.  29^.  where  Achilles  says  to 
.Agamemnon, 

I  ... 

which  the  Doctor  has  translated 

"—^Noti  enim  ego  av^ius  me  tihi  ohtmperatufum  ptU<t>, 
•But  xJELt  pronoun  v^  it  \fould  seeqo,^  h)  this  passage,  di* 
teeted  him  to  the  true  meaning. 

a  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XIIL  , 

OftAe  modes ^  persons^  numbers^  and  voices^  of 
verbs.-'^Enumeration  of  the  several  things 
expressed  by  the  verb. 

THtE  modes  ''or  moods  of  verbs,  as  they  fc,  13, 
are  commonly  called,  are  no  other 
than  those  energies  of  the  mind  of  the  speak- 
er, which  I  have  said  are  essential  to  the 
veri),  expressed  by  different  forms  or  inflec- 
tiohs  of  it.  Of  these  I  have  only  mentioned 
three ;  affirmation^  expressed  by  the  mood 
called  the  indicative ;  wishing^  or  prayings 
expressed  by  the  optative ;  and  command^ 
expressed  by  the  imperative.  The  interroga^- 
tive  is  reckoned  by  some  among  the  moods; 
but  as  it  is  not  expressed  by  any  different 
form  of  the  verb,  but  only  by  particles,  or  by. 
a  certain  arrangement  of  the  words,  I  do  not 
chusc  to  call  it  a  mood :  and  for  the  same 
reason  I  do  not  reckon  a  potential\mood  ; 
which  even  in  Greek  is  denoted  by  no  in- 
flection of  the  verb,  but  by  the  potential  or 
Vol.  11.  X  contingent 
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C.  13.  contingent  particle  m  ;  and  in  Ladn  it  is  not 
expressed  at  all,  (otherwise  than  by  a  cir- 
cumlocution), as  they  have  no  such  particle. 
The  subjunctive  I  rank  \|a4er  affirmatioin ; 
for  it  eitpresses  an  affirmation  qualified.  The 
indicative  affirms  absplut^Hy;  but  this  affinpa- 
tion  of  the  subjunctive  h  connected  with,  or 
dependent  upon  soipe  other  ^^rmation.  I 
therefore  divide  affirmation  into  two  moods; 
the  indicative,  a^rqiing  ab^dutely ;  t)^?  s^ 
juncfive,  affirmmg  relatively  or  conditioiiiJ- 
lyt. 

As  to  the  ipfinkive,  I  hold  it  to  he  po 
nfipp^t  though  it  be  commonly  caUe4  so  ;42^ 
cause  U  expresses  no  energy  of  the  mind 
of  the  speaker,  but  simply  the  acti(«  of 
the  verb,  with  the  addition  of  time*  It  is 
therefore  either  used  as  a  ^oun,  or  it 
serves    to    connect    th^    verb,    with    ^- 

other 

•  ■  ■  -■ 

*  When  this  coirditioiml  or  relative  affirmation  is  a 
contingency  dependent  upon  wiU  or  tnclination»  the  op- 
tative mood  is  commonly  uied  ih  place  of  the  sabjnnctivci 
especially  by  the  Attic  \vriters.  But  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  optative  mood  is  never  once  used  by  £uclid» 
though  the  subjunctive  be  frequently  ufed  by  him :  the 
reason  of  which  is,  that  in  Mathematics  notbingris  con* 
tingent  Or  deBeadent  upon  human  vill»  but  every  thiog 
necessary. 
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otbet  vefb  or  a^  tidtin,  atid  so  is  useful  in  Q  IS. 
sytitaix. 

It  18^  said,  that  in  English  we  have  no 
mdbd^  at  least  none  expressed  by  the  forni 
of  the  verb  :  and  it  i^  true,  that  iii  tSie  pre- 
6eiit  lise  iii  the  language  w6  imake  biit 
lit^e  <£stinctioQ  of  ihoods ;  but  in  the  dder 
EnglM  id^ritenJ;  particularly  Milton^  I  bb- 
serve  a  subjunctive  mobd  constantly  used  in 
the  present  tease ;  but  it  is  no  other  tihaii 
the  fix^t  person  of  the  present  of  &e  indicaT 
tive,  without  ariy  Variation  of  nuiiiber  or 
pertoiu  Thus  Milton  s'ays,  **  Although  I 
^IX^c;  Thoiigh  dibu  love;  Though  he 
**  ibve  J**  and  inaLiiy  writers  still  preserve 
t£fat  ube,  at  least  in  the  third  person. 

The  French  havd  a  regular  subjunctive 
mood,  which  I  thiiiV  is  a  great  beauty  in 
their  language ;  but  the  use  of  it  is  a  inat« 
tdr  of  some  nicety,  which  very  f6w  foreign- 
ers  who  ^eak  tb^  lahguage  attend  to. 

Of  numbers  and  persons  I  have  spoken 
under  xh&  artide  of  tibe  noun.  In  the 
leahied  languages  the  numbers  ih  verbs- 
are  manced  in  the  same  way  as  in  nbunS| 
viz*  by  inflection  j  and  the  three  persona 
ai-ie   distihgiush^d    likewise  in    that  ^way. 

This 
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C.  \3.  This  shortens  the  expression  in  those  lan- 
guages, by  making  the  use  of  the  pronoun 
not  necessary,  besides  the  advantage  it  givjes 
them  in  the  variety  of  composition,  and  ar-. 
rangement  which  it  allows.  In  English,  as , 
we  have  but  very  little  •  yariatioB  of.  our 
verbs,  they  must  always  be  accompanied  by 
their  nouns  or  pronouns  j.and  not  at  a-  great 
distance  neither,  for  fear  of  mistake  or  am- 
biguity. 

As  the  French  have  the  numbers  and  per- 
sons of  their  verbs  regularly  marked  by  in- 
flection, it  appears  to  me  surprising  that  they 
do  not  avail  themselves  more  of  such  ^n  ad- 
vantage,  but  have  their  composition,  rather 
more  stinted  and  uniform  than  ours ;  and 
this  too  by  ^iv2cy  of  imprpvement  of  their 
style  ;  for,  in  their  ancient  writings,  there 
is  a  much  greater  variety  of  structure^  and 
freedom  of  composition,  particularly  in  their 
old  poetry  ;  and  therefore  J  prefer  what  has 
been,  of  late  written  in  wh^t  they  call  stile 
d^  Marott^  (the  name  t^ey  give  to  the. style 
of  their  old  poetry),  such  as  Fontaine's  tales 
and  fables,  to  their  poetry  of  a  more  mo- 
dern  cast. 

All  things  in  this  .sublunary  world  suf- 
fer as  well  as  act,  and  therefore  the  agent . 

.  of 


<rf,e!v^7  ftc^pn.^  A.Tcrfe :  aa^y; Buffer  iji..i|8i  Q.13;  ■ 
tg^,;that,.vear»  actiQn.;  ,.Apcor4ing  tl^ere-, 
tore  aa;,  t^ej  p^s^  of  the:  verb  icts*  oe  sufr; 
ff^^,  :tl>?  v^tb*  assumes  x-^ifl^reut' form,. 
\^ypl3i;  jA*fe:(^I,ij  Wf<,  AV^hen  the  person- 
a«?4Cf  ^  is  the  tf</iw'vok;ej  jvlneji.be  luffen^. 
KMAit  pfissive^  :  Mp^t  langujiges  have  na 
9^rrj.  but- the  Greek  has  a  thirjj,;  called  the 
nfiddle  ^oaice^  denoting  that^  th^  R^$pi>  both 
^^/.apd  ii(jS[cir^x',  that  ;s  to  say^  is  the  subject; 
of  hifti  pwn^Q^i(]ta  ; .  $o  tharthe  verb,  in  this 
form,  y^xj  .  in^ich ;  resembles  -  xh^  reflected 
v^tbs  *of  ,tJie /French*. ;  Those  who  have 
^udied  the  Ijieaiities  of  thelJre^  language, 
5ittst  know, y^. well,  that  this  voice  gives 
not'  only  ^r  heawtiftil  variety  to  the  inflections^ 
qS.  their  varbs,  but  a  greiat  conciseness  and 
emphfksls  to  the  expression,  .  . 
. )  F^rn  .thi^  account  of  ijie  v?rb,  we  may 
collect  the  several  things  expressed  by  it 
liider;  one  viiew,  which  may  serve  for  a 
foil  descrijition  of  it,  inpbce  of  the  short; 
definition  .  I  gkve  before.  And  it^den^fgs, 
\moi  dome  kind;  of    action,  under  wluch, 

I 
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.  •This  fornn  of  the  verb  in  Gtpck  has  ndt  always*  thi^ 
rcftc^ed.  signifiscation  ;  but  is  sometimes  nothing  more 
than  an  aftive  verb,  resembling  the  deponent  verbs  m 
Latin,     See  KtSsier.  "ds  voct  mcdh',   ^'     '     ^ 
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C;  13;  I  itidude  exa«tenc«f :  (<X  titt  tdefi  of  th6  lidfoiit 
expressed  by  a  verb,  al^ifzys  iv^He^  ad  I  h£^e 
observ^ly  the  icitea:  of  existence ;  and  th^e 
18  one  verb  which  denotes  nothing  di^  Scft 
its  action  but  exigence,  ^doy  The  enei^ 
of  the  jnitfd  of  dig  s|)eaker  cotfcaufnjg  that 
action,  afiirihing  it,  wishing  it,  or  command- 
ing it  9fioy  The  ^ent,  or  person  actik^y 
and  whether  one  or  mbi'e.  4tOy  The  ^tAt 
of  the  action,  and  Whether  it  b<i  a  completed 
acdon  or  not.  5t0y  The  subject  of  the  a6^ 
tion  is  also  expressed,  if  it  l^  the  same  with' 
the  agent.  All  these  things  are  denoted  hf 
the  single  Greek  word  «(4>^>  eigidifyiiig 
I  did  beat  my  self y  as  was  die  eifeeom  of  the 
andents  upon  occasion  of  any  great  $SBBit* 
tion.  And,  lastly ^  if  the  perton  sufieM  the 
acdon  of -the  verb^  instead  of  bSng  di^ 
agent,  that  also  is  expreteed  by  a  form  of 
the  verb. 

Though  the  expre^on  of  the  Gr&dr 
verb  be  so  various  and  ihanifbid;  yet,  as' 
I  observed  before,  there  are  only  two  things 
diat  must  necessarily  be  expressed  by  die 
verb.  The  first  is  the  energy  or  afiec- 
don  of  the  mind;  the  seco^  is  some 
acdon,  or  at  least  existence.  To  be  con- 
vinced that  these  two  are  essential  to  the 

natufc 
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oatui^  gf  ^  yerb,  j^q  may  tulce  U)^  c^  of  C.  1^ 
^  verbal  |ioq%  s^cb  a9  /:«(r/«/  in  ][<atin,  an4 
afk,  why  it  if  pat  j[^  vc^b  as  Tfrell  a»  c^rfQ, 
fxpjffx  vt^fii  \if.  \t  4^ved  \  and  the  ^swg: 
i§plaii|,  th?t  it  expwMes  po  energy  of  .th^ 
loin4  (of  ^9  qeil^alcer  who  {^nounces  tb^ 
yfci^'t  poj:4p^  '^ #PI*  *4  the  thing exiatf 
pr  4pies  V^  9iP^}  f^  <i<^  it  command 
th^c  i(  filioi)}4  pr  should  Qojt  exist ;  nor  4o^ 
U  wbb  tfeat  it  pi»y  or  puy  not  exist,  bu^ 
Amplj  pJ^  u$  ibfi  carpceigdotx  of  ^e  minc| 
pf  tbe  speaker.  M  t^Q  9tl»fsa:  tUogs  abov^ 
ineoti<»ued  maybe  mfprw^  hy  other  words, 
as  in  English  our  moods,  and  the  greatest: 
part  of  our  t«»^s  ar9»  And  in  the  same 
xnanner,  niuiib^  pei^og^,  ^d  voices  XMy 
be  expressnl ;  and  they  ar^  §o^a^re|8ed,  for 
file  greater  part,  ia  molt  of  the  modem  Ian* 
guages  of  Europe ;  but  if  the  word  w^t9 
the  expr^on  of  the  energy  of  the  mi|ul> 
and  of  actiim  or  existeQce^  it  iceaise^  to  b^  sl 
irexb,  1  mean  in  the  cprntQC^i  i^cceptatipo  of 
the  ^ord,  and  becomes  spnie  other  p^  of 
q»eech« 

There  is  another  observation^  ^ftt  I  lil^er 
wise  inade  before,  and  which  is  a  eojgi^^ 
quence  of  the  preceding  one,  namely,  that 

the 
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Vferb,  expre^ing  nothing  but' th^  energy  br 
aSection  of  tKe  niind,- joined  with'the  simple 
idea  of  existence^  the  most  meteaphysical  afid 
abstract  of  all  ideas,  of  which  time  and  place, 
/  and  other  universals,  are  but  adjuncts* '    If 

niay  therefore  be  called  the  metaphysical 
\jerk;  and  if  it -'were  divested  of  tenses, 
moods,  and  persons,  as  it  is  of  Voices,  it  wotiM 
be  the  philosophical  verb  that  I  mentioned 
before,  fit  to  express  universal  truths,  5vhich 
have  nothing  to  do  with  time,  persons,  or 
the  disposition  of  the^  mind.— r-But  to  return 
to  the  Greek  verb  :  ■"  '     ^  - 

>  »      — 

To  express  all  those  several  things  above 
mentioned^  witihiout  any  ambiguity  or  ctti- 
fusion,  and  thereby  to  save*  the  unnecessary 
multiplication  of  wbrds,  inst^d  of  increasing 
it,  which  wef  have  shown  to  be  the  case  of 
the  barbarous  languages,  ^^hen  they  expre^ 
several  things  by  one  word,  must  be  esteem.* 
ed  by  every  MaA  who  attentively  considers  it> 
a  most  exquisite  piece  of  art;  and  it  is  pl^h 
that  it  must  have  been  the  contrivance  of  mca 
who  had  studied  the  nature  of  things,  and 
coiild  make  the  proper  distinction  bfetwixt 
1  tho» 
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those' things  thit  could  comiAodiously  beex-  C.  '13* 
pressed  by  poe  wordj  and  what  could  not. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  this  Greek  verb 
is  top  artificial  a  thing  ;  and  that  Qujf  Verb 
being  more  simple,  arid  yet  doing  th6  bu- 
siness as  well,  is  therefore  preferable.  This 
objection  I  have  already  in  a  great  measure 
answered  ;  and  I  shall  only  add  here,  that 
pu4^0ftin9  h  in  on^  sense  simpler  than  the  £ng« 
lish -expression,  /  diii  beat  myself^  because 
it  is  shorter.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  to  leara 
the  use  of  a  Greek  yerb^  is  a  matter  of  more 
pains  and  trouble  than  to  learn  the  use  of  an 
English  verb,  as  it  maybe  much  easier,  to 
use  a  clumsy,  ill'-contrived  machine,  than 
one  complete  and  perfect  in  all  its  parts ; 
but  if  this  last  machine,  when  the  use  of  it 
is  once  learned,  can  be  employed  with  as 
little  or :  less  trouble j  it  is  certainly  prefera- 
ble. Now  that  is  the  case  of  the  Greek 
verb;  for  no  body  will  deny  that  it  ex- 
presses, in  fewer  words^  and- without  tedious 
repetitions  of  the  same  word,  every  thing 
that  can  be  expressed  by  the  English  verb  \ 
and  that  the  use  of  it  is  not  so  very  difiicult 
to  be  lear^ied,  but  may  be  acquired  without 
rule  or   teachings  by  practice  merely,  we 

Vol.  IL  Y  are 
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G.  1^  are  t£ry '^re;  b^ause  we  ktnow  tkat  thtf 
w<^ten  ftAd  chi^dI:^n:  in  Athens  aipoke  th0 
Axthy  as  oiHr  Woilieii  and  cMldreA  ipeak 
Sngtisk ;  and  tke  peopk  in  genevad  w6r& 
nc^ed  lor  elegant  speakers,  though  iffsry  few 
ei  tliem  leathed  gramniair^  which  was  a  pi^ioe 
tef  ^^atftm  bestovred  tipon  ihi  bhildrea 
iDfity  <Df  ()e6ple  ^  the  first  rai^  BUt  fuff^ 
ther,  I  deny  that  the  EngUfeh  veib>  any 
!m€Hre  thsoi  the  Latin,  aoswert  aH  the  pur« 
pbsts  d(  the  Greek.  For^  in  die  fifist  place^ 
we  havfe  m>  tense  that  a^swer&  to  tKe  po'e^ 
sent  passive  of  the  indicative  imoag  the 
Gr<iek^  Vor  example,  We  caaiaot  exprew^ 
it^tf¥«^  by  any  tiense ;  for  thoiigk  we  say^ 
iii  h  btirteny  that  is  rather  &e  preter-per*« 
feet  'tmnrtef^  deno^g;  that  the  action  is  fi^ 
nished^  net  going  on,  wfaich  is^  the  mean-- 
ing  of  'Mfrt^  nor  can  we  express^  it  others 
wise  than  by  circuitilocution,  such,  as^  ^^y 
nri  Beating  hint^  And  in  the  same  manner^ 
the  trench  must  say^  on  k  b&ty  which  is/ 
not  only  multiplying  words^  but  changing 
the  fortm  bf  the  verb  from  passive  to  active*^ 
Neither  have  we  a  ptfticiple  present  of  the 
passive^  voice,  su^h  as  ttrxrofji'evQ^y  any  mor^ 

tiban  the  ^I#atias ;  for  our  participle  ieattft 

*  ^~ 


-  • 

^s  a  past  iMjrCicipt^,  m  t8»iqh  as  the  Laim  Q.  13; 
wcHkratuSm-'-^'^And  this  leads  m^  to  spe^ 
«f  thfi^ft  df  speech  nwria..or49r  (^ar.^^ 
yreth^  vvu  the  purficiple.    . 

Bat  beHore  I  quit  this  ^o  curious  sut^ject  pf 
she  verb,  I  hope  I  shjtU  hfi  pere^itted^  ^eii 
fey  the  greatest  admitfti^  of  the  Cr? pk  laiw 
^age,  to  obserte  that  s0nfi^hi«^g  nftopre  ^xr 
feet  of  tjbe  Mod  might  be  perhaps  ?Qotrived^ 
than  even  the  Greek  yeib,    And  it  4<^  nof; 
^pear  to  me  t»  jexoeed  the  power  of  hijfnatt 
art,  to  form  a  plaa  of  a  language  mpri;  com-f 
pbte  iq  every  part  than  t|ie  Gr^ ;   and 
j^ch  they  say  the  language  of  the  phUoso-* 
^hiers  of  India,  <raUed  the  Sanserif ^  actMally 
is,  of  which  I  abail  have  occasion  tp  say 
Hiore  hi. the  sieqael.     As  to  the  ve^b,  I  have 
^ihrcady  obsenred  that    several    fiiqre  com- 
pound tenses  might  belmagined  ;  but  whe-- 
^er  they  v^ould  not  jmbaixass  th&.  language 
^o  much,  and  make  it  top  complicated  asd 
-difficult   for  common   use,  is  what  I  can- 
not .certainly  say* .   But  J  will  u^ition  one 
<jr  two  tilings,  which  I  think  may  bp  Added 
4¥>  ihe.-Greek  verb,  XMilhout  any  sWi  con- 
sequence.     And,  in  xh^Jirst  plaee,  it  might 
sapt  lOnly  express  numbers   and  persons,  but 

lik^ 
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C.  13,  the  adjective,  it  might  also  liavp  genders, 
which  is  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
verb;  and,  as  I  am  told  by ^ the  learned  itt 
those  languages,  occasipns  no  confusion  or 
imbarrassment  in  them,      ^dly^  The  verbs 
have  more  moods  as  well  as  tensed  ;  and  to 
make  the  structure  of  the  language  cona- 
plete,  they  should  haVe  at  least  one  ^lore.. 
In  ordeY  to  explain  what  I  mean,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  premise,  that  every  language  that 
is  in  the   least  degree  perfect,  must  have, 
besides  the  indicative,  the  imperative,  and 
infinitive  moods,  a  subjunctive  mood,  which 
is,  as  I  have  observed,  a  form  of  the  verb, 
denoting  that  what  is  signified  by  it  is  not 
affirmed  absolutely  by  itself,  but  relatively 
to  some  other  verb  to  which  it  is  subjoin- 
ed, and  upon  which  it  is  dependent.     And 
it   is   a   very   great   defect   in  our  present 
English,  (for  it  was  not  always  so),  that  this 
mood  is  very  little  used,  or  used  indiscrimi- 
nately with  the  indicative.      In  Latin  they. 
have  but  one  mood  of  that  kind ;   but  ia. 
Greek  they  have  two,  viz.  the  subjunctive, 
•  properly  so  called,  and  the  optative,  which, 
as  I    have  observed,  is  likewise  used   as  a 
subjuncttve.      If  the   preceding,    or  prinrt. 

cipal 
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cipal  verb,  is  in  the  present  tensfe,  the  pro-  C  1 3/ 
per  mood  of  the  depending  verb  is  the 
subjunctive ;.  or  if  it  be  in  ^he  preter-perfect,' 
it  is  the  same  on  account  of  the  present  time, 
which  is  involved  in  it,  as  I  have  explained 
above :  but  if  the  principal  verb  be  in  any 
other  past  time,  the  proper  mood  of  the  de-» 
pending  verb  is  the  optative*  So  far  is  verjr 
well-  But  suppose  the  time  t)f  the  principal 
verb  is  future,  ought  there  not  to  be  a  third 
subjunctive  mood  for  the  depending  verb  ? 
Sut  this  even  the  Greek  language  has  not, 
but  uses,  in  place  of  it,  the  subjunctive  mood 
properly  so  called. 


CHAP,     XIV.- 

^f  pc,rtmplcs^  adjectives ^  prepositions^  cW" 
junctions^  and  interjections. 

THE  participlej^  thoiigh  in  our  com-?  C.  14. 
mon  graoagiars  it.  be  set  down  in 
the  conjugation  of  every  verb  as  a  part  of  it, 
yet  is  truly  a  separate  part  of  speech ;  for 
it  does  lidt  express  any  energy  of  the  mind 
9f  die  sp^k^r,  which  as  I  have  said,  is 

..      -  essential 


^. 
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C  14«  essential  to  the  verb ;  but  it  deoot^a  .£h$  aCn 
tion  of  the  v^b,  not  abstraetodly^^  a  ver^ 
bal  no\}n  doe^,  hut  inherent  in,  or  belong*? 
iog  to  some  iadefintte  sufattance ;  and  there* 
iore'I  have  ranked  it  under  verbs,  in  mj 
hti^  se^se  of  the  word,  and  nqt  under 
aemns.  It  has  howefver  so*  much  of  the 
noun,  as  to  have  numbers  and  cases ; '  and 
isfit  necessarily  xisfors  to  a  noun,  and  may 
6e  cbnstrued  "with  a  noun  of  any  of  the 
fhree  genders,  it  has  HkeiviBe  att  thcee  gen^ 
diers.  It  has  alsa^so  mueh  lof  the  verb,  coobf 
monly^  so  called,  that  it  is  cohsignificant  of 
time.  Although  therefore  in  my  divisioiq 
of  the  parts  of  speech,  it  is  ranked  under  the 
verb  ;  yet,  in  the  common  division,  it  ought 
to  be  reckoned  a  ptrt  of  speech  by  itself,  se^ 
parate  both  from  verb  and  noun. 

The  adjective,  in  the  common  grara.^ 
mars,  is  very  iniJ)roperly  classed  with  the 
noun;  for  it  is  not  a  noun,  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  participle  is  not  a  noun, 
viz,  because  it  denotes  primarily  a  quality 
6r  accident  inherent  in  some  indefinite  sub- 
stance. It  is  therefore  joined  to  any  sub^ 
stance,  with  which  it  agrees,  as  well  as" 
the  participle,  in  gender,  number/ '^antf 
case  J  nor  is  there  any  difference  betwixt  the 

-       two. 


\ 
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twoy  e%atpt  th'it  the  pardcaple  k  QOaw^\&^  d.  14»' 
cant  of  tima^  which  the^adject)ro  is  hot.^  * 

There  4ure  tomb  adjisativra  formed  bythe 
Greeks  ftx)iin  verbs^  Whkfb!  deserve  a  paxtEcu-< 
kr  notic^^:  as  ^the^  dbew  {lei^fiaps  sb  much  as 
any  thing  in  die.  langiiai^^  Aio  accurate  and 
pliilosophioai  .genius  of^lhe'  formers  6f.tfai» 
laogua^i.  But  of  diesej  will  speak  iii  thJs 
next  chapter,  under  the  atticle  of  derirathres. 

.  Pr^Ki^ttdofi  I  likewise  dass  under  verbs^ 
as  diey  denote  relations  of  things ;  not  ab^^ 
stractedly,  fear  then  they  wouM  be  noiinsy 
but  inherent  in  their  mbjects,  so  that  they 
a^e  qualities  whibh  are  not  considered  as 
having  a  separate  exi^teftoe*  The  chief  use 
of  them,  as  appeal^  to  me,  ii  to  ex|>ress^  re-^ 
lations,  which  cQvii  not  be  conveniently  ex« 
pressed  by  the  cases  c^  nouns,  such  as  place, 
situation,  order,  and  many  other  connections 
of  things,  which  are  observed  by  gramma- 
rians, in  the  ^gnifications  they  ^ve  to  the 
several  pteposltions.  They  ate  of  very 
great  use  in  syntax,  and  govern  a  case, 
whereby  we  know  the  word  to  which  they 
refer. 

To  know  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
prepositicms  in  the  Greek  lai^age^  and 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  proper  from 

the 
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C.  14.  th^  figurative  dgmficadon .  of  tbem^  is.  a 
matter  of  great  nicety.  ^  Tlicase  is/flomething 
bq^un.  upon  this  snbject,  by  aa  author  very 
emment  for.  his  knowledge  of  the  language^; 
but  which  I  rcgwf  ,18  not  finishecL  The 
use^.  of*  them  in  composition,  gives  a  parti*- 
cixlar  beauty  and.  accuracy  of  e:!tpns8sioh  to 
the  Greek  languag;e.  They  use  commpa** 
ly  ^'npugh  two'  of  them,  and  sometimes 
three,  in  composition  with  their  verbs,  by 
which  tljey  describe  so  minutely  the  action- 
of  the  verb,  that  it  iareally  a  kind  of  painting. 
Thus,  Homer,  in  describing  water  coming 
out  of  the  foot  of  a  rock,  uses  the  word 
;xr.nt«-^ (ifi»>  by  which  is  described,  first  its 
coming  firom  beloWy  then  its  coming  outy  or 
gushingy  and  lastly  its  runningy^rw^r^f  • 

♦  Dr  Moor,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
CUasgow. 

f  The  preposition,  though  compounded  with  the  verb, 

is  often  separated  from  it  in  the  arrangement*  particu* 

larlf  by  the  poets ;  and  this  has  sometimes  led  into  mis« 

-  takes.     Thus  those  famous  lines  of  Homer,  describing^ 

Jupiter's  nod, 

are,  in  si  late  transkition,  rendered  thus.     ^  He  said  ; 

**  and  "Vfith  bU    dark    shaggy  brows  the  son  of  Sa- 

**  turn  nodded  above/'  kc.  where  it  appears^  that  the 

Z  translator 
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The  adverby  as  the  name  imports^,  is  a  soit  C  14« 
6f  adjunct  of  the  verb^  and  appears  to  me  to 
be  such  a  supplement  to  the  yerb^  as  the 
preposition  is  to  the  noun ;    for  it  cxpresises 
circumstances  of  time,    place,    manner   of 

Vol,  li.  Z  action, 

translator  nipposed  the  preposition  tiri  was  to  be  tmder- 
stood  by  itself,  and  accordingly  has  rendered  it  by  the 
English  preposition*  i^tve.  What  sense  this  snakes,  the 
reader  will  judge.  But  to  me  it  is  evident  that  the  pre*- 
position  here,'  as  in  many  other  instances^  is  disjoined 
from  the  verb  mwi ;  so  that  we  should  understand  it  as  if 
it  had  been  written  iiriMvrt ;  and  then  it  will  tigDify,  upon 
that  he  mddei^  or  m  conaquence  9/  n»bat  he  said  be  nodded. 
And  according  to  this  sense,  Vtrgil  renders  it  by  the  verb 
compounded  with  the  preposition  ad,  viss.  annuit  /  whete 
he  flays,  speaking  likewise  of  Jupiter,  Annuity  et  iotum 
feutu  iremeficii  Olympum.  And  we  may  observe,  that  in 
the  next  line  of  Homer,  we  have  the  same  preposition 
compounded  with  the  verb,  in  the  word  fm^^tfowrro,  de- 
scribing the  strong  motion  of  Jupiter's  hair.  There  is 
another  error'  in  the  translation  of  this  passage,  viz.  in 
xzlaking  Jupiter  nod  ^tb  bis  browif  which  I  think  is 
hardly  to  be  understood  in  English  ;  whereas  it  should 
have  been  nvitb  his  bead :  for  the  brows  being  $0  remark- 
able a  feature,  particularly  in  a  face  of  great  dignity,  are 
here  put  for  the  whole  head,  (as  Eustathius  h'^s  observed,) 
by  a  £gure  common  enough,  and  well  known  by  the 
nan^e  of  sjnecdecbf»  or  a  part  for  the  whole.  Neither  is 
xvtemri  eza&ly  translated  by  dark  shaggy ;  for  it  does 
«>not  at  all  denote  shaggy%  but  only  the  colour  oi  dark  gray^ 
such  as  that  of  the  eye-brows  of  a  dark  complexioae4 
man,  well  advanced  in  years* 
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CM.  zctiofii  attci.  the  like,  that  cannot  ccwiJc^eam^y 
be  expressed  by  the  verb.  - 

As-Mngle  wordi^  are  connected  tc^eth^  hf 
the  means,  of  cases  ai^^d  -"prepbdxidii^  k  k  & 
also  that  sentences^  attd  membecfif  of- *  *fin-^ 
tj^ces^  should  be  connected  togelMet'^^'^d 
for  that  purpose,  a  set  of  words  have  been 
invented,  called  co^junftibns^  which  though 
they  may  seem  bft^i  only  to  connect:  woitk^ 
yet  k  is  truly  sentejlce^ '  that  they  connect. 
Thus  when  I  say,  Peter  and  fame's  did  so 
ox  so,,  k  may  :See^;  that  the- ablative  and 
only  joiTO  die  two  words'  Peter  '2tadL' yarrie^  ; 
but  it  really  joins  the  s6htence^,  i^ififd-r  ^i/  so 
[^nd  jfa^es  did .  so^ ,    The  granxmajiana  dir- 
vide  them  ^  into*  sevcnal  classes',  which^  as  it 
is  riot  my  intention'  to  write  a  gfammar,  I 
will  hot  go  over.     1  s^hall  only  observe^  that 
though  they  aM  go^  by  the  n^iie.ofi  eonfU^>* 
tionSy  some  of  them  connect^y  by  dis^imngy 
not  by  joining. 

The  Greek  language  abounds  more  in 
conjunctions  than  any  language  I  kftow  j 
and  particularly  it  has  two  that  no  Other 
language,  which  I  know,  has,  I,  mean^^gy 
a"hd  h.  They  are  commonly  reckoned  of 
that  species  of  corij  unctions,  call  advcrsa-- 
'      '  .  five. 


$ 
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five^  But  it  i$  only  difference  theyrnark^  C  14^ 
oot  opposition;  and  the  ^er  that  precede?*  '^ 
afi  it  alwTayi  does,  docs  oo  more  than  let 
y»^  kaotv  tJiat:  ^omtthing  different  is  t» 
ftdlow^  Imt  which  has  %  connei^ion  with 
what  w^nt  before^  -The  Grdeks  tOo  hnye 
many  particles,  which  appear  to  a  person 
•not  well  acquainted  wfth  the  language  to  be 
Ttiere  e;cpledve«.  But  they  are  oot  so }  for 
"many  of  them  not  only  connect  the  speech^ 
but  also  give:  an  emphasis  and  significancy 
to  it,  which  it  woald  not  otherwise  have. 
Of  this  kind  are  ^d  and  71,  of  t^^hich  last  it 
is  very  difiiaik  to  ascertain  the  precise' 
meaning :  but  it  certianly  has  a  meaning ; 
and  a  man  much  Kionversaht  in  the  Attic 
writers  wiH  desiderate  it,  if  it  be  any  where 
watsting.  And  accordingly  H,  Stephen  has 
often  supplied  it,  where,  in  the  MS,  it  has 

fallen  Oi^. 

■  ^ 

This  abundance  of  conj^unctions  and  par- 
ticles is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest 
beauties  of  the  Greek  language  ; .  for  they 
make  what  goes  before  refer  to  what  fol- 
lows,, as  weli  as  whatYoUows,  fto  .  what  goes 
befbrey  and  so  matke :  the  sentence  perfectly 
x:lpse  aj3id  cppipax:t,  giving  to  the  words  , 
the  sitae  connection    that  there  is  in  the 

thought. 


/ ' 
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CI  4*  thought,  and  making  the  style  to  flow  like 
a  stream  in  one  continued  tenor^  without 
any  stop  or  interruption*  For  1  am  so  far 
from  thinking  that  that  disjointed  compo- 
sition, ai^  short  cut  of  style,  which  is  so 
much  in  fashion  at  present,  and  of  which 
Tacitus,  among  the  ancients,  is  the  great 
model,  is  a  beauty,  diat  I  am  of  opinion^  it- 
the  affectation  of  a  deformity ;  nor  is  there, 
in  my  apprehension,  any  thing  that  more* 
disfigures  a  style,  or  makes  it  more  offensive 
to  a  man  of  true  taste  and  judgment  in 
writing.  The  ancients  knew  it  as  well  as 
we  do,  and  practised  it  when  it  was  proper  ( 
but  there  is  no  example  of  any  writer  in  a 
good  age,  or  indeed  of  any  writer  at  all^ 
composing  a  whole  work  in  that  style  be- 
fore Tacitus :  but  of  this  I  shall  speak  more 
hereafter.  I  shall  only  add  at  present,  that 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  composing 
in  English  appears  to  me  to  be  the  want  of 
such  connecting  particles  as  the  Greeks 
have.  We  see  however  that  the  older  wri* 
^ters  in  English,  such  as  Milton  and  Lord 
Clarendon,  have  pretty  well  supplied-  that 
defect,  and,  with  such  copulatives  as  they 
had,  have  made  a  style  flowing  enough,  and 
^^eeable    both    to    the  ear    and  the  un«- 

derstanding. 
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derstanding.      Nor  do  I  know  any  thing  in  C  14. 
which  they  deserve  more  to  be  imitated  by 
the  later  writers* 

The  only  part  of  speech  that  remains  to 
be  treated  of  is^  what  the  Latin  grammarians 
}iave  added,  in  place  of  the  Greek  atticle, 
mz.  the  interjection ;  as  to  which  I  shall  on- 
ly make  an  observation  or  two.  And  in 
the^rst  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it 
expresses  one  of  the  two  things  which  I 
liave  said  are  essential  to  the  verb,  namely, 
the  energy  or  affection  of  the  mind  of  him 
"whoilsesit:  but  it  differs  from  the  affec^ 
tion  expressed  by  the  verb  in  this,  that  it 
expresses  only  passion ;  for  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  joy,  grief,  surprise,  or  such  like  pas^ 
sion. 

^dfyy  The  interjections  may  be  considered 
as  remsans  of  the  most  ancient  language 
among  men,  that  by  which  ^  they  expressed 
their  feelings,  not  their  ideas.  They  are 
therefore  the  verba  that  Horace  speaks  of, 
as  used  by  the  first  men  who  spoke. 

Quibus  voces  sensusque  notarent^ 
and  were  prior  to  names ^  which  could   on- 
ly come  after  ideas  were  formed  of  things. 
And  the  indeclinable  words  in  every  lan-» 
guage  may  be  considered  as  remains  of  the 

ancient 


€•  14.  ajiici^ttt  languages  withput  art;  for  tfae  d«- 
clposUwi  erf  w0rd$  19  a  thing  of  arf,  whict 
was  not  practised  by  the  first  n^^  whp 
spoke.— —And  to  much  for  the  divisioii  of 
wc»rds  ijQdto  parte  of  ^pe^qb* 


CHAF.     XV. 

Divimn  of  words  into  primitive  and  4V- 
rivative. — rUlffecf  of  our  modern  hn^ti(h 
ges  iu  point  of  ett^mology. — rExcclknctf  if 

the  Greek  in  tb4it  point.— rTbe  wbok  Gre^h 
language  derived frmfve  comb.inatiofi,s  of 
vowels  in  duads. 

C  15.    A   NOTHER  division  of  words  considered 

'-fr3L  as  significant,  is  into  original  and  deri- 
yative*  '  What  derivation,  composition^  and 
flection  ^re,  I  have  defined  ipi  the  first  chap- 
ter of  this  book,  and  I  have  there  sh^wn 
that  they  are  the  three  great  artifices  of  lan- 
guage. Of  flection  I  have  already  treated 
at  pretty  great  length,  under  the  article  of 
the  noun  and  the  verb ;  and  I  am  now  to 
speak  of  derivation  and  composition,  both 
which   I  shall  include  under  the  name  of 

derivation ; 
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dentation^;  tfaedniy  ffifferdibce  becwisit  the  Q»  1^. 
two  being,  that  tl»  danvtitvft  word  has  otily  '•^-^^^'^^ 
one  pareExfe,  iivhensas  the  cdmpotMided  i^ord 
has  two, 

i.A  hmguage  thdt  has  na  roots  or  dewn^ 
thsH  at  aH,  wfiush  i«  the  csst^  ash^bi&n 
^wn,  off  the  fahrhsLrotis  languages^  must  W 
sdhyv^edto  be  very  xmj[)erfect^  And.  ohtfa^ 
other  hind  a  langmge  thait  has  not  xkify  de*^ 
mation,  bm  all  its  roota  Wtiihm  itself^  astd  o£  / 
its.  own  growth,  h  vtiidavi»te(Siji  id  that  tbs^ 
pect  at  kast^  a  nuost  peifefct  krhgoage*  NCfff 
df  all  the  languagfta  that  I  kftb^,  the  Giraek 
is  in  thisf,  as  weift  as  ik  osher  respects^i  the 
ffitist  complete. - 

:  The.  reader  ma^  perhaps  be  sufffriEStd  thst 
in  it  work  such  as  tdiiSy  lipOn  tiftit^fsal' 
^kzmhary  I  shocdd  refer  $o^  often  to  the  wfl^' 
o£  ;to)r  pbcrticakr  kngoa^  But  he  shdold 
consid^^  l!hat  m^  chief  purpose  in  4:hi& 
grannMtidl  pdrt  of  my  #orky  h  iq  obsefvd^  * 
what  is:  mem  petfifect  in  the  art,^  and  whaT 
consequendy  was  of  mo6t  difficult  vmeathtf^ 
Now^  as  I  am  not  able  from  ^eory  nwrely, 
arid  a  /r/Vi^  to  form  the*  id w  of  s^ipsrSfSod 
hmguage,  I  hare  been  obliged  to  seek  fbr  i& 
ill-  the  stsiidy  of  the  Greek,  '  What  men  of 
superior  genius  may  do  in  such  specula- ^ 

tions. 
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C  I5s)  tlote,  J  cannot  tdl;  liut  I  know  wdl,  that 
ordinary,  men,  without  the  study  of,  some 
modd  of  the  kind,  would  be  as  unable  ta 
conceive  the  idea  of  a  perfect  language,  as  to 
form  a  high  taste  in  other  arts,  such  as 
sculpture  and  painting,  without  having  seen, 
the  best  works  of  those  kinds  that  are  to  be 
'  found.  It  would  be  doing  injus&e  to  those 
superior  minds^  wfab  have  in  themselves  the 
standard  of  perfection  in ,  all  the  arts,  to 
judge  of  them  by  myself;  but  I  am  confi- 
dent that  my  idea  of  perfection  in  language 
would  have  been  ridiculously  imperfect,  if  I 
had  known  no  other  language  than  the  mo- 
dem languages  of  Europe.  It  therefore  de- 
serves to  be  considered,  whether  it  were  not 
worth  the  while  of  a  curious  man^  and  a 
lover  of  knowledge,  but  who  like  me  is  ob- 
liged to  look  abroad  for  patterns  of  perfec- 
tioQy  to  make  a  study  of  the  Greek  language, 
if  it  were  for  no  other  reason  but  to  discover 
what  is  most  perfect  in  the  most  curious,  as 
welt  as  most  useful,  art  among  men. 
/  There  is  nothing  in  which  the  modem 
languages,  and  particularly  our  English,  is 
siorf  defective  than  in  this  matter  of  e- 
V  tymologyi- 
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tymology,  of  which  wq  are  now  treating}  C»  15i 
for  in  English  we  have  the  roots  of  our  '^ 
words  scattered  through  different  languages^ 
being  either  in  the  old  Teutonic  or  Gothic^ 
which  we  do  not  understand^  or  in  other  Ian** 
guages  of  Europe,  such  as  the  French  or 
Italian,  or  lastly  in  Greek  and  Latin;  where-* 
as  the  Greek,  as  I  wilFendeavour  to  show,  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  has  all  its  words  of 
its  own  growth.} 

That  there  is  a  wonderful  generation  of 
words  in  Greek,  no  body  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  language  can  deny.  The  verb 
is  among  them  the  most  prolific  part  of 
speech ;  for  verbs  not  oiily  beget  verbs,  of 
vrhich  \  have  given  some  specimens  in  a 
preceding  note,  but  also  nouns  and  adjec- 
tives without  number,  which  are  produced 
not  only  from  different  tenses  of  the  verb, 
but  from  different  persons  of  the  same  tense. 
Thus  from  the  preter-perfect  passive  flriflrw,^^/, 
of  the  verb  «-wi«r,  are  derived  three  nouns ; 
one  from  the  first  person,  «-wv«*;  anothet 
ifrom  the  second,  viz*  «-wfjr#j ;  and  a  third  from 
tlie  third  person,  Viz.  «*«ut»^.  And  in  like 
jmanner  we  have  from  'jc^wnrm^  ^^»yfut,  ?r^*|«f, 
^nd  w-g-wTug,  attd  many  such^  all  formed  by 
Vol.  IL  A  a  the 
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the  same  rtile,  and  witK  the  same  significae 
tion,  according  to  the  different  persons  -  oi 
the  tente  from  whence  they  are'  derived  ^ 

For  what  is'  derived  from  the  fii?st  person^ 

*  . .«'•■.  *■ 

denotes*  the  effect  of  the  action,  or  the  work 
performed  hj  it  j  what  comes  frona  the  se^ 
condy  the  act  'itself,  or  the  operation  of  the 
agent ;  and  what  comes  froto  the  third,  the 
actor  or  s^ent^  And  not  only  do  verbal 
nouna  come  from  this  tense,^  but  also  verbal 
adjectives.  Thus  from  the  thu-d  person  pf 
Ihe  perfect  passive  of  the-  two  verbs  above 
mentioned,  come  sr^wuro;  and  V^««»r»^,  denoting; 
something  that  may  be  done,  or  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  ;  and  with  the  addition  of 

another  termination,  viz*-  •*«•?    they  denote 

'•       *  ■        "^ 

that  which  by  its  nature  is  fit  to  act ;  for  such 
5s  the  naeaning  of  the  verbals-  i^wixdj  and 
irj«*T*»^*.  And  fk)m  the  second  person  of 
this  tense,  in  some  verbs,^  is  derived  janother 

adjective 


•  *  Aristotle,  in  his  use  of  these  two  verbs,  has  made  a- 
nice  philosophical  distinction  betwixt  them  ;  for  ^tmut  he 
vses  to  denote  an  action  which  produces  works  that  re- 
main after  the  action  is  past ;  whereas  7t^tik%fr»  denotes  an 
action  that  ends  in  the  energy,  and  leaves  nothing  behind* 
i^  This  distinction  I  tnentioned'  before  in  explaining.  th& 
use  of  the  preter^perfect  tense^ 
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miijectlte  of  difFtefreat  signification  i'A6$''  e.  C-  IX 
^»  .from  ^Am^mt,  the  second  person  of  the 
jperfcct  passive  of  Cmj^,  is  derived  ff^^r^^f ,  which 
signifies  having  in  itself  the  principle  of  life 
^tu^  non  potentia^  whereas  the  verbals  in 
**^f9  denote  only. that  the  principle  is  in  th/e 

the  ikx\n^ potent iay  nqn  acfu.  So  that  we  have 

■»  • 

lierived  from  one  tense  of  this,  verb  iy^  -,  first, 
the  participle  C*L#ji»ifK,  signifying  what  has 
^ijeefi  Hved  ;  then  ^**«f,  signifying  what  may 
jfce  lived,  or  what  falls  under  the  category  of 
i|dng  lived  j  Sdly^-  t«r»«j,  what  may  live,  or 
has  the  pindple  of  life  in  it  potentially  j  and 
iaatly  C*»<r«^*f».  that  which  has  actually  life  in 
it:,  and  there  is,  besides  all  these,  the  present 
|)articiple  of  the  passive  voice  ^or^nw^,  signify- 
ing what  we  can  hardly  expxe&a  in  English, 
.«ven  by  a  duccumlocution  j  for  it  denotes 
that  which  ia  in  *he  act  of  being  lived  at  the 
time  we  speakt  And  thus  these  several  parr 
ticiples  and  verbalsj^^  derive4,  regulariy  froin 
the  same  part  of  the  v^erb^  express  ^his  prin- 
tv^  of  life,  considered  either  acti'vely  or 
passively,  and  each  of  these  either  acta  or 
j^ptcntia. ,  So  fruitful,  is  the  verb  in  Greek, 
and^uch  is  the  philosophical  accurracy  <rf  cx> 
ftfession  in  that  language. 

This 
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CL  15.  This  so  copious  deriyation  from  the  verb 
in  Greek,  naturally  leads  one  to  suspect  that 
it  is  the  parent  word  of  the  whole  language ; 
and  indeed  1  believe  that  to  be  the  fact  For 
I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be  certainly  shewn 
that  there  is  any  one  word  that  is  undoubtedly 
a  primitive,  which  is  not  a  verb,  I  mean  a 
verb  in  the  stricter  sense,  and  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word.  By  this  the  candid 
reader  will  not  understand  that  I  mean  to 
say,  that  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  such 
like  words,  which  are  rather  the  pegs  and 
nails  that  fasten  the  several  parts  of  the  lan- 
guage together,  than  the  language  itself,  are 
derived  from  verbs,  or  arc  derivatives  of  any 
kind  ;  but  he  will  understand,  that  I  mean 
the  names  of  things,  which  are  properly  the 
words  of  a  language.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  many  nouns,  in  our  common  diction- 
aries, are  set  down  as  primitives,  which  are 
undoubtedly  derived  from  verbs*.  And  not 
only  are  wor^s  of  two  or  more  syllables  so 

derived^ 

*  Tbus  f  «Sd;»  metuf,  is  set  down  in  H.  Stephen*s  Lej^i- 
90Q  s^s  9  prixnitiye ;  yr(i^reas  most  certainly  it  is  i  deriva* 


,  r 
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derived,  but  even  monosyllables  of  two  or  C.  1 5. 
three  letters,  which  one  should  tl^ink  would 
be  priniitives,  if  there  were  any  such  in  the 
language*. 

And  not  only  does  the  fact  appear  to  be 
60,  but  there  is  good  reason  why  it  should 
be  so  ;  for  unless  we  believe  that  names 
were  imposed  upon  things  arbitrarily  and 

capriciously, 

tive,  as  I  had  occasion  to  observe  before*,  from  the  old 
Homeric  word  ^iCwor  ^f/Uf^m^  the  perfect  middle  of  whioh 
is  vt^tSet*  In  like  manner  i^cuts^  cursus^  is  commonly  ac- 
counted a  primitive,  and  yet  it  is  most  certainly  derived 
from  the  old  word  ^^ifMfy  curro.  The  word  «r«A^, /^r/,' 
is  also  from  ^ve^A^v,  quatht  the -way  in  which  lote^  were 
antiently  drawn,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  ^iad,  3.  v. 
316.  In  the  same  way  •<rcr»i,  occuiuSf  as  £ustathi<!is  tells 
tis»  is  from  •rr^,  videc ;  «*««;»  salvut^  from  0««,  conservo^  or 
salvtpn  /ac'tO0  And  for  the  same  reason  ^^^of ,  atnkus,  is 
from  ^A«9  dmo.  And  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  number 
of  (verbal  nouns  is  very  much  greater  than  is  commonly 
imagined. 

•  Thus  t?^y  a  namj?  for  an  eatif7g  'wcrmp  is  derived  from 
tftTOff  lado  or  conjumo ;  v^^  vuitusj  from.  wrr»  or  cfrr^fiuu^ 
video  ;  ^»iy  lux  from  ^««,  iuceo  ;  vftm^^  a  hare^  from  irreitrvm, 
paveo  ;  A*J,  an  adverb,  denoting  what  is  done  or  suffered 
by  the  heel,  from  An7«r,  desino ;  and  ^nsy  pesf  is  for  the 
§ame  reason  derived  from  9r<«v«,  a  word  of  like  significa* 
tion  ;  and  yn,  terra^  a  shorter  word  than  any  of  them,  is 
from  y»»i  gig^j  an  old  verb  preserved  to  us  in  Homer, 
from  "whence  7«««|  and  by  contraction  yn. 
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15.  oipriciously,  which  cannot  haye  been  the 
case  if  the  language  was  the  work  of  art>  we 
must  suppose  that  they  wqre. framed  with 
some  view  to  the  nature  of  the  things..  Now 
how  do  wc  know  the  nature  of  any  thijig, 
hut  from  what  it  acts  or  what  it  suffers  ;  foir 
action  and  passion  are  obvious  to  the  sense, 
whereas  powd's  and  faculties,  and  what  coo- 
.stitutes  the  essence  of  things,  are  hidden 
qualities,  which  are  no  otherwise  manifested, 
but  by  those  outward  eflfects.  It  was  there- 
fore very  natural,  and  indeed  it  was  necessary; 
that  men,  if  they  followed  a  rule  at  dll  in 
the  imposition  of  names,  should  denominate 
things  from  what  they  saw  of  their  opera-^> 
tions.  Perceiving,  for  example,  an  animal 
very  timorous,  and  that  was  apt  to  crouch 
and  squat,  and  in  that  way  to  hide  itself, 
was  it  not  very  natural  to.  denominate  such 
an  animal,  from  a  verb  which  signified  the 
action  of  crouching  or  hiding  ?  and  this  is 
the  etymology,  as  I  have  observed,  of  the 
old  Greek,  word  for  a  bare.  In  like  manner, 
observing  a  little  inject  that  consumed  wood^ 
it  was  very  natural  that  they  should  denomi- 
nate  this  insect  firom  the  verb  signifying  to 
(cnsum^y  which  is  the    etymology  of  th^ 

Greek 


/ 1 
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Oreek  word  above  mentioned,  denoting  such  C«  15« 
an  eating  worm  :  And  the  name  of  our  own 
speciea  is  derived  from  the  action  of  looking 
upwards^.  In  like  manner,  the  names  of 
the  elements  are  derived  from  verbs  that  de- 
note their  operations,  and  the  effects  they 
producef. 

And  by  this  way  of  ^giving  names  to 
things,  the  artificers  of  language  appear  to 
jxic  to  have  followed  the  order  of  nature, 
and  of  the  invention  .of  language  ;  for  the 
first  words  that  men  used,  when  they  began 
to  speak,  were  certainly  words  denoting  ac* 
tiona  and  feelings, 

"^'—Quiius  voce$  sensusqm  notarcnt^ 

For.  to  communicate  to  one  another  their 
feelings,  or  their  operations,  was  the  first  use 
they  had  for  language  ;  and  what  in  all  pro« 
bability  give  birth  to  the  invention,  aa  1  have 
shewn  in  the  proper  place* 

This  system  will  no  doubt  appear  extra- 
ordinary to  the^oung  schokrr,  who  knows 


»* 


f  Thus  «4^  is  from  «»»  v)iv^  from  v#>  y«M»from  yMr.  As^ 
to  xv{,  it  i$9  as  Plato  iiUFpnns  uSf  aot  a  Greek  biK » 
Thrygian  wordL 
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C.  15;  no  more  of  the  Greek  than  what  is  contain^s 
ed  in  the  common  grammars  and  diction-' 
aries ;  but  it .  will  not  surprise  those  who 
have  studied  ui;iiversal  grammar,  and  have  a 
more  general  knowledge  of  languages :  and 
particularly  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew,  and  other  oriental  languages, 
will  think  this  scheme  of  derivation  not  at 
all  extraordinary  ;  for  it  seems  now  to  be  a 
point  agreed  among  all  the  learned  in  the 
Hebrew,  that  the  roots  of  it  are  all  verbs  ; 
and  if  it  be  true  that  there  b  such  a  con- 
nection, as  I  suppose,  betwixt  the  Hebrew 
tod  the  Greek,  it  is  natural  to  believe  that 
the  systems  of  the  two  languages  should 
agree  in  this  fundamental  point,  however 
much  they  may  differ  in  other  particulars. 

But  how  far  is  this  etymology  to  be  carri- 
ed ?  We  have  seen  that  ^  verbs,  as  well  as 
nouns,  are  derived  from  verbs.  Where  then 
shall  we  stop,  and  by  what  rule  shall  we 
determine  that  such  a  verb  is  the  radical  verb* 
and  that  the  etymology  goes  no  further  ? 
This  is  a  matter  of  most  curious  speculation  ; 
and  I  have  formed  a  system  upon  tjiis  sub- 
ject, by  which  I  derive  the  whole  Greek  lan- 
2  guage 
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giiage 'firom  obmbmadDnsf  in  duads  of  the  C.  15i 
dT^^kvthe  other  fire  vowdt «,  $^  'i  09  (^9  the 
fif  always  being  last;  so  that  olcj^  m^  «a;,  cmi.uwf 
ate.  the  radical  sounds  from  which  the  whole 
Greek  language,  various  and  copious  as  it  is^ 
may  be  deduced/  Thege  duads  are  them^- 
selvfes  roots  properly  so  called,  that  is,  words 
significant ;  and  with  the  addition  of  othet 
vowela  prefixed,  and  of  consonants,  each  ia 
Its  ord^r,  form  s^  tb^  roots  of  the. language. 
But  as  the  explaining^  this  hypothj^is^  and 
answering  the  objections  which  naturally 

occur  to  it|  would  lead  me  into  a  greater 

» *    • 

detail  of  the  structure  of  a  particular  lan-^ 
guage,  than  is  suitable  to  a  work  upon  uni^^ 
versal  gfamitiar^  I  have  thrown  what  if  have 
to  say  upon  the  subject  into  a  dissertation 
by  itself*,  ariftfexed'  to  this  voliimd,  which 

<  * 

the  reader  learned  in  the  Gf^ek  language 
may  read  if  he  think  prop6f.  I  will  there- 
fore  '  |)rocced  to  a  iiioi*e  noble,  as  well  as 
mor6  iCurious  speculation,  of*  which  I  gave 
a  hint  in  the  beginning  of  thi^  Work, 
namely,  to  inquire  whtthet  wofds  can  in 
any  sense  be  said  tO  be  natural  expressions 
Vol.  li.  B  b  of 


*  « 


Sea  Dissertation  i» 


im 
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C  J  £  o£  idtaiSy  cir.  whether .  til6yi<be  not  miQ^j  ar^^ 
t^f al  $igi\By  and  from  institutioQi  not  frogo^ 
patuxe^  ^ .  — 


^  '  t 
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Whether  words  art  hy  nature  significant^  or' 
only  b^  instilution. — lfi5>  atgnmeht  'stated 
upon '  both  sides. "--^Conclusions  ^hai  the 
primitive  words  of  a  language  have  not 
any  natural^  resernhiancc  to  the  things  ex^^ 
pressed  l^  them^  but  in  perjhct  languages 
were  framed  with  'a  view  to  derivation^ 
'and  irifleetion. 


.  i  * 


t. 


«  ■  -  , 

C.  16.  TN  alt  fengtrages  of  art,  there  k  a,  cerfaii^ 
-»•  numbeF  of  words^  for  the  signification  oi 

which  we  can  accoHnt,- 1  mean  dmvatives  ;. 

*        '<«..t'>  ...  .  ^ 

and  the  more  perfect  a  language  is,  '  the 
greater  number  there  is  of  these,  and  the- 
fewer  roots.  .  In  the  preceding  chapter  B 
have  said,  that  the  Greek  language  is  so- 
perfect  in  this  respect,  that  its ,  etymologyr 
may  be  carried  back  to  five  duads  of  vowels^, 
which  are  roots  themselves,  and  by  com- 

positioBb 
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position  ^ith:  ^Mduftiraw^t  and  trkKlabgt^  C;l(^ 
conatotGir^  (forth.^  -the  .rooi»  of  the  4m-  ^''^'^ 
3gSag?i  Witk  'rospoct  ttereforc:  tl^.fa^  thfe 
^renter  purt-  of  tbia  ^  laogiiage^  we  ire  jdble  to 
give  a  ritf^i^V  account:  of  ^he;  aiipaificatioE 
<rf  the .  w^^ ;  bwt  t^e  question  novr  ijrforc 
us  is,  WbiStbcr  :thfe ,  etymology  can.  be  car- 
ried epB^  liitber  back^ '  aiid  whether  any  sa- 
Mffyif^  acowLot  icam  be  given,  wl^  idiose 
JKK>ffl:»ignify  the  ^9ga  Ihey.  awmsedrio 
4siiQte,  ai^d  no  other.  ^  ixc  w&etb»<they  sxe 
4y)t  to  btf  K:dQsidered  ^^ftigmi  of  aiiHtrary  ia- 
•titfttioni  ,  ::  • 

Upon  thfs  90  cfinOus  subject,  there  b  nor 
ihlflg  to^cbftffiwftd  m:mj  :a»tient  'aGthori  so 
^;2^l:k&fi!Wa  eKbept>  fwbat  Plato  has  left  us 
m  t\ie  Cr^0ihs^9itid  what  we  have  froin  an 
^author  'not  so  w«li  Imown,  viz.  Ammonim 
Hermeim^  a  philosopher  of  later  times,  in 
tiis  commentary  upoii  AristotleV  book'  of 
Interpretation.  8ut  this  last  author  has 
done  little  more  than  to  state  the  question,  and 
•explain  the  terms  of  it*.  There  is  a  mo  derij 
author  that  faascnlirged  a  great  deal  more  up- 
.oon  the  subject,  I  mean  the  French  aqthor  of 
the  Mechanism  of  Language,  but  from  whom 
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dob Ititf  theMfote^fiioin  Plalb  xxdifif^t  I 

lucveigdC'  any  lights  )]pqiithiBStt&J€ct/3«ho. 
has' cectatinly  sa^d  a  gtseat  inany  ^ifgemous 
things  upon  it;  and  a«r  the  (^Ucarnamaii 
infortoi'^*,  has^  tjie  riSerit  of  b^ftg'^fhe  lirtt 
that  taseated  the  subje^^  of  *«tymblogy.     '   - 

In  this  dizlogae  hdi  introduced  Xfif^  pcr^ 
sonfa^es,  Cratyh/^i  ^t^nii  whonf^  tha  ^atogiie 
has' its  nsune,  mkI  Jfy^mgenes^  ivho  difierdd 
very  rhitJteh  in  thoits  ^  opinidns  j  •  Oktyitte 
snaintainiiig,  that  the  names  of  4hiiig4  jsa^ 
all  from  nature,  (and  this  We  are  told  by 
Ammonius, .  in  the  above-quoted  passkge, 
and  by  Proclus  in.  the  commentary  Whicll 
is  ascribed  to  him  lipoh  this  dialogue^ 5  Vf^ 
the    opinion    of   Heracjitus  ^e    philoso- 

*       » 

f  This'conpmeQCary:  ES'i)otif>rtfited ;  but  l  .kad  the  us6 
of  a  manuscfript  of  it  from  the  College  of  Glasgow.  It  is 
one  of  those  manuscripts  that  was  brought  not  long  aga 
from  a  religious  house  upon  Mount  Athos;  by'Mr  As- 
quieu,  an  English  gentleman  of  ienrning  arid  coiio^it^. 
It  4s  not  written  bj  Proclus  faiznseV>  but  appejirs  to  hayc 
been  taken  down>  either  from  hk  mouth,  or  rather,  I 
think,  composed  from  memory,  by  one  of  his  scholat^ 
y(ho  s(^ems  to  hav^  been  a  Christian.     It  is,  I  think,  a 

piece 
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dii^nteiiAng,  that: the diflBel^df  ttHt^vv&Xi 
ilSti  £tdm '  4:ii6it6tA '-  <icsA  af bit^iy  iB«titutu>f/, 
ii)d  (lilir  ^h -ikd^ht  wijg^'^to '^i!V«{  wHat 
nari^€«  to  th'^'ithdy'  ^^aiked.    ■  Bet^nxb 

£t'  ii'  fiiMn'-  Ms!  mi»ath,  as  it  epminonly  hsf^ 
p^&-'if("til«se  '^o^68,.thatS  PMb  delivers 
bh^'ov^  ^SMilMttitat  '  <  The  dialogue  is 
vnN$^ghr^(>  #ith  WoAder^itrt^  find  alt  the 
beauty  po^trie'  of  style  >at)d-  compositidn. 

fl 

Iflibxinirlidter  of'SocrateSi^ho  pretended  ixx 
kflo^,  dothing', 'is  finety  kept  •  u]^  m  it ;  icx 
ivheupheftttii^med  ety mologist,  and  gives  the 
brigin-dftht^^att^es  of  to  many  things  divine 
.  and  human,  be  says  he  had  catched  inspiration 
froin  £piitt(ji^phi)on;  an  enthmiast  of  those 
limes,  With- whom  he  had  cton versed  that 
morning.  But  notwithstanding  this  tnspira** 
aon,  the  dialogue  conclodes  sceptically  as  to 


« .  -» 
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piece  of  very  Utile  valine,  if  t^e  MS.  wre  more  perfcdl, 
or  more  correal,  than  it  appears  to  be  from  the  cop^  oz 
k  which  I  %fslTe  iisi^  ;  for  it  ia^  full  of  the  mysticism  o( 
the  Platottia  philpaophf;  apoq  which  bis  followers  of 
tl^osc  times  improved  so  mucjh,  that  they  appear  to  mc 
to  have  made  it  little  more  intelligible  than  the  writings 
pf  Jacob  Behmeni  of  any  cthgr  modern  mystic. 


/ 
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for  Socrafdt  festowfwtc^i/Iielin^jjjttje?^  ^ 
th«d  Qatylus^  Nor  i^oes  ke^issm^  W«l.aq^ 
thing  positiv<riycc«Kgept  .jfeftt  rfjw:  i»ttire:  ^ 
tbihgB  was  bol^ijfe^  hft^^aro^^m-  nam^i 
aa-^atybs  raaMMo^  iiut  iiE«foHtWtlM9^ 
tl^selveS)  nor  1hcse,j^)wi;  but  fiUMn  itl^ati 
So  that  PkW  bwetf*,  .Mid  alsy^si;  ^jQKfrflwhere 

elsethrpi:^h  hMlt^ork^  fS^ftHres  tQ  intsQr 
ducdihis  faypttiitei^pctoinfi  of  4d^,  Wth 

Mifcich  he  cobQlpdc?^  thiii^  ^(^0A.  %  DFhiS 
latdrj  PlatonistaliiQwftyer^  .^^h.m  SiSKhiit 
maintained  it  toJ>0  tli«  (^udMblJofi  Plato, 
tbat  the  names  r<}f  ihif\^  >w«re  fs9t^,  ifa£^rk*{ 
and  upon!  thi9  ^uibjjac  ditpv^  i^itb 

the  fidUowieca  <^  A69tj6tki,<  who,  Uk.hh  book 
ef  Interpretationi  says:vcrjrsh6i*ly(i  blit  very 
po$itiir«ly,  that  naniesf  wane;  giyeot  to  things 
by-  .cohv«attori  .t}rrf  agreement^;  and  that 
none  of  thent  Jt^&pim  i^tui^^^hufc  ^lilt  fhcf 
are  mere  symbols,  and  not  natural  signs. 
Ammonius  endeavours  in-  this,  as  well  as  in 
many  Other '  things,  to  reconcile,,*  these  two 
philosophers. "  For  I  observe  tb^t  at  that 
time,  and  long  before  that  time,  as -far  back 
as  the  days  of  Ammonius  Saccas  of  Alexan- 
dria, the  master  of  Plotinus,  the  fashionable 

opinion 


A^ihioii  cunong^^  philpsq>hel»  ^aft,  thiu  the  C.16. 
^lostiphj^yl  Pkto  2iUd  Ai4«tmle  vras  the 
^e«  >  But  tft  h^r  times  aoddter  thd  4^8^ 
of  ^Pit)diJ6>^>  die'  brdaci<  betwistt  these  two 
s^^ec^  wair^V^inuch  wickned;  and  as 
far 'do#ri  aft  ^tikd^taldiig  of  CoftstatiftlAopre  by 
!KeTBrks,^^WehaveGemidtitis  Pteth<H  and 

ivii!b'  on<;  «fteeiS  the  oiie  m  ^half  of  Plato 
aigitfi^8#'Aiistotfe,>«nd  the  OtKer  in  behsitfcf 
AHstotle  against  Pktb.  As  to  my  4>^n 
Gpihit3nf  1  %faink  it  is  evident,  that  tbottgh 
IB  many  things  they  agreed,  for  which  rea- 
son I  think  the  study  of-  their  two  philoso^ 
phies  should  liever  be  separated,  yet  they 
differed  in  some  thiAg3,  particularly  on  the 
subject  ci  ideas  \  aftd  on  this  subject  too,  if 
if  be' true,  that  Plato  really  beliered  that  the 
names  of  things  weffe  from  nature,  not  from 
institution* 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  before  we* 
proceed  farther  iii  this  question,  is  to  state  k 
fairly,  and  to  explain  what  is  meant,  by  say- 
'  ing  that  the  names  of  things  are  frorn  na- 
ture. ••■    •  •     V 

And,  in  the  ^rst  place,  it  is  evident 
that  names  are  not  the  workmanship  of 
nature;    for   though   we  should   suppose, 

contrary 


V 

G  16D  cohtrnnf :  to  »rh^.  I  hi^e-  6a4€«l?oiired  t^ 
prt>vei<hat.m5»fc,1jaye  fTOtoi' nature  the^6r; 
cukyof  8pe<»h*  8tUl  :the  .Bwfii^s^v^ouW  be 
imposed  iby^j3jw>,  ;aa4  not  the,  opeifatipt^  ^f 
nature*,  ^oc:  il  this  iChe  meaplng  of  Craty- 
kii  in  HatQj  rtbaugh  I  Iwrgj^vi^:  tfaait:  Am- 
mppiWi  ascribasitte?:  mjafUftg  tQ,  hiin*»  ,  But 
what  he  maifntaiiis  i^^  that  meniim  iiqpofflng 
tfeo^e  naiiiesi  had  a  regajrd  to  ij{m  natm?e  of 
things  $ign|fijBd  bf  them,'  and  -  fjam^d  ithem 
eo  as  hy  their  ;?ound  ta  ^j^press  it*  The 
6ta!6e thecefpr^of  th§  que^tion^  ai; treated :by ' 
Plato^  is,  W^pi^ther  the  natvnre  of  ^he  tilings 
is  any  way  expressed  by  the  names  given  to 
them j  and  whether  that  was  tfcg  rule  follow-^ 

ed  by  m^n  injipagosing  such-.^ames  ?         .  ♦ . 

■♦  » 

>  But  there  appears  to  be  a  question  pre-^ 

;  *'  Ammon*  Hf^c  -  t^nmm^  Jol*  ^(^,.  r  ^hixt  he  xnalc^s  Cx:a- 
tylus  say,,  that  names  are  ihe  workmainship  of  nature,  V 
^^%T'^*r»  mf  f  vrf«$ ;  that  every  name  is  by  nature  ap« 
pointed  for  every  thing,  m  the  same  manner  as  each 
sense  is  fitted  for  its  proper  objed.;  and  that  names  are 
not  artificial  likenesses  of  thingsi,  byt  n^turgl,  suq^  as 
shadows,  and  the  appearances  of  things  in  water.  This 
mistake  of  so  exdeUent  a  commentator,  and  who  wis 
the  instru(Sor  of  two  other  very  good  commentators, 
-Hiz.  Slmptkius  apd  Joban.  Philopanus,  shews  .that  nothing 
can  be  trusted  to  in  those  matters,  but  the  original  au- 
thors""  themselves.  .2 
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vious  to  thia^  namely,  Whether  any  rule  at  C.  16. 
all  was  followed  in  the  imposition  of  names ; 
or  whether  it  was  not  an  act  of  mere  fancy 
and  arbitrary  will,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Hermogehes?  And  if  it  can  be  shewn 
that  men  did  follow  a  rule  in  this  matter, 
and  were  not  guided  by  mere  chance  and 
caprice,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  en- 
quire what  rule  they  followed,  whether  that 
supposed  by  Cratylus,  or  any  other. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  in- 
quiry belongs  only  to  the  languages  of  art  j 
for  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  that 
Barbarians  follow  no  rule  at  all  in  their  lan- 
guageis,  not  even  the  mpst  common  rules  of 
grammar,  far  "less  can  we  suppose  them  ca- 
pable of  such  a  refinement  as  to  think  of 
adapting  their  words  to  the  nature  of  things. 
Their  languages  are  so  artless,  that  they 
have  not,  as  we  have  seen,  either  composi- 
tion or  derivation  ;  and  therefore,  Whatever 
connection  or  relation  there  may  be  betwixt 
the  things,  there  is  none  at  all  betwixt  the 
words  expressing  them,  so  little  regard  had 
they  to  the  nature  of  things  in  the  imposing 
of  names.     And  accordingly,  in  fact,  I  be* 

Vol.  II.  Cc  lieve 
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C  16;.  lieve.  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  give  any 
reason,  even  the  most  vphirasical  or  capri- 
cious, why  any  of  tlid,r  long  vocal  words 
should  denote  one  thing  more  tbap  another : 
Why,  e.g.  should  not  the  long  word  which 
I   mentioned  in  the  Esquimaux  language^ 
signifying  little^  denote  pfuch^  or  vice  vers  A  ? 
Secondly^  It  may  be  also  observed.  That 
even  with  respect  to.  the  languages  of  art, 
there  is  a  great  number  of  the  words,  of 
whioh  we  can  give  a  very  satisfactery  ac- 
count,. I   mean  derivative   and   con]5}0und 
words.     The  more  perfect  a  language  is,  as 
I  observed  before,  tlie  greater  number  of 
these  words  there  will  be  in  it,^and  the  few- 
er roots*  -■  As  to  the  Greek,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  shew  that  there  is  a  •  very  small 
number  of  roots.     In  other  languages  of  less 
art,  the  number  no  doubt  will  be  greater^ 
But  whether  the  number  be  great  or  small, 
it  is  plain  that  the  present  question  only  re- 
lates to  the  roots  of  every  language.     And 
accordingly,  to  that  issue  the  dispute  betwixt 
Cratylus  and  Hermogenes  is  at  last  brought 
by  PJato  *• 

*  Ibid.  pag.  2.89. 

The 
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The  precise  question  therefore  is,  V7he-  C  16. 
ther  etymology  can  be  carried  any  farther 
than  to  the  radical  .words  of  a  language ; 
and  whether  it  will  go  the  length  of  th«  ele- 
ments of  which  those  words  are  compos- 
ed ?  Whether,  •  in  short,  any  reason  can  be 
^ven  why  such  and  such  elethental  sounds, 
combined  together  in  such  or  such  an  order^ 
Should'  denote  such  and  such  things,  and  no 
€ther  ?  Or^  is  it  not  more  probable,  that  the 
artificers  of  language,  after  having  carried  the 
art  so  far  as  to  derive  from  a  few  words  all 
the  jodier  words  of  a  language,  gave  them- 
selves  jio  further  trouble,  but  abandoned  the 
rest  lo  fancy  and  caprice  ? 

It  may  he  argued  in  support  of  tljis  last 
opinion.  That  there  are  certainly  many 
things  among* men  of  arbitrary  institution  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  maintain,  that  all  the 
signs  of  things  wlwch  we  use,  are  natural 
signs,  and  not  symbols^  that  is,  n^arks  or  in- 
dica:tions  of  things  by  convention*  Of  this^ 
kind  are  signals  at  sea  or  land,  letters  in  ci- 
phers, and  other  ways  that  men  have  ,deyised 
of  communicating  their  thoughts  to  one 
another  when  at  a  distance. — ^That  even  the 
common  letters  of  the  alphabet  can  be  ac- 
counted 
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C.  16.  counted  no  more  than  symbols  for.  such  or 
such  elemental  sounds,  as  it  seems  impos- 
sible  to  give  any  rational,  aqcount  of  the 
forms  of  the  several  letters,  or  to  raidw  a 
reason  why  j,  [e.  g.)  should  not  stand  for 
the  elemental  sound  expressed  by  3,  or  vice 
versd.     And  with  respect  tp  an  alphabet  of 
another  kind,  which  stands  for  ideas,  and 
not  the  sounds   expressing  those  ideas,   I 
mean  the  Chinese  alphabet,  Mons.  Freret,  a 
most  learned  French  academician,  has  main- 
tained,  that  the  whole  Chinese  characters, 
amounting,  as  it  is  said,  to  no  less  than 
eighty  thousand,  are    nothing   more  than 
mere  symbols  or  signs  of  arbitrary  insti-* 
tution,    without    any   natural  resemblance 
to  the  things  they  express  * ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Arabian  or  rather  In- 
dian ciphers,   (for  from ,  that  country  they 
^ame  originally.)     Then  as  to  the  names  of 
the  letters,  it  is  observed  by  Plato,  that  all 
the  Greek   alphabet  have  names,  such   as 
alpha^  beta^  gamma^  &c.  except  four,  viz. 
»,  y,  0,  and  w,  which  are  expressed  only  by 

the 

*^  See  his/discoprs^  op  the  principles  of  ^he  writing  art, 
contained  in  the  i2th  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca« 
^emy  o£  Belles  Lettres,  ediu  Amtehd. 
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the  sounds  of  the  letters  *.  Now,  why  not  C.  16. 
these  as  well  as  the  rest  ?  or  why  is  a  called 
by  that  name,  and  not  by  any  other  ?  or 
why  is  not  ol  called  beia^  or  £  alpha  F  Why 
have  not  the  Latin  letters,  or  our  letters, 
names  as  well  as  the  Greek  ?  and  why  do 
we  sound  all  the  names  of  the  consonants 
in  English  with  an  ^,  and  no  other  vowel, 
except  the  r,  which  ve  sound  with  an  ^  ? 
And  to  say  no  more  of  tlie  marks  of  Ian- 
guage  in  writing ;  with  respect  to  the  words 
themselves,  ir  is  admitted,  that  no  account 
can  be  given  of  the  names  of  numbers,  nor 
of  prepositions  and  conjunctions.  And  if 
every  thing  must  be  accounted  for  in  lan- 
guage. Why  should  not  at  reason  be  given 
for  the  different  forms  of  inflection  and  de- 
rivation ?  Why  is  not  the  genitive  put  for 
the  dative,  or  one  tense  of  a  verb  for  another  ? 
Why  should  not  the  derivative  w-^/i^a*  stand 
for  9r«jfTiif,  or  vice  versa?  In  shorty  as  it  niust 
be  admitted  that  no  account  can  be  given  of 
some  .original  words  in  language,  the  best 
way  seems  to  be  to  make  the  rule  general, 
that  every  original  word  is  of  arbitrary  in- 
stitution, 

*  Cratyl.  pag.  271.  ciilt:.  FicinU 
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G  16.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  That 
there  are  undodbtedly  many  things  among 
men  altogether  arbitrary,  and  governed  by 
no  rule  or  reason.  But  these  .are  things 
that  are  not,  nor  cannot,  by  their  nature,  be 
comprehended  in  any  art.  Of  this  kind  are 
signals  at  sea  or  land,  letters  in  ciphers,  or 
any  such  indicia^  or  marks  of  any  thing 
which  must  be  regulated  by  the  private  con- 
sent and  agreement  of  parties^  not  by  any 
general  rule  founded  ia  tlie  nature  of  things, 
like  matters  of  art,  otherwisK  tfiey  would  npt 
serve  the  purpose.  Neither  are  the  forms  of 
th«  letters  of  the  alphabet  a  proper  subject  of 
art.  The  analysis  of  language  into  its  ele- 
mental sounds,  was  no  doubt  a  work,  and  a 
great  work  of  art ;  and  after  that  was  done, 
it  was  an  ingenious  thought  to  think  of  not- 
ing  those  elemental  sounds  by  visible  marks, 
and  of  speaking  in  that  way  to  the  eyes. 
But  here  the  art'  ended ;  and  Theuth  the 
Egyptian,  or  whoever  else  it  was  that  in- 
vented the  writing  art,  was  at  liberty  to 
make  use  of  any  marks  he  pleased  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  sounds.  Nor  indeed 
was  this  a  matter  that  could,  by  its  nature, 
be  subjected  to  the  rules  of  art.  There 
might  however  have  been  some  accidental 

reason 
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reason   (as  it  seldom    happens    that   men  ^16. 
act   in   any  thing,  without   sqme^  kind   of  ^'<^'^^ 
reason  to  determine  the  wiU  to  one,  thing 
rather  than  another)  why  such  or  such  a 
figure  was  chosen  to  express ,  such  or  such 
an  elemental  spund.     And  t]^ere  is  a.  learn- 
ed major  ia  Fvance   of  .  m^y   acquaintance^ 
Mons«  -de  Guignes,    who   \ya«  writing   a 
book,  some  years  ago,  to  prove^  that  the  ^ 
forms   of  the   Phenician  or   lie\>Teyf  cha?- 
racters   were   derived    from   the ,  Egypfiaa 
hi^oglyphicy  which  expressed  the  idea  de- 
noted by   the   word   that   was   formed   of 
those   characters  ;    so    that    the  :  characters  i 

were  the  dissection,  as  it  were,  cf  the  hie- 
roglyphic. And  as  to  wh^t  Mons.  Freret 
says  of  the  Chinese  characters,  it  is  a 
mistake,  which  has  been  corrected  by  later 
information  from  that  country ;  for  by 
comparing  the  more  ancient  Chinese  cha- 
racters  with  the  modern,  we  perceive, 
that  the  former  were  truly  the  signs,  natu- 
xal  or  allegorical,  of  the  things  they  ex- 
press ;  and  that  the  modern  are  those ;  an- 
cient characters  abridged,  or  altered  in 
such  a  way,  as  every  thing  of  that  kind  is 
in  a  long  course  of  time*  And  as  to  the 
Arabian  ciphers,  that  manner  of  nota- 
tion 
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C.  16*  tion  of  iTumbers,  is  no  doubt  a  matter  of 

« 

great  art,  as  well  as  great  utility,  and  a  most- 

« 

ingenious  contrivance  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
and  R^omans.     Biit  the  figures  of  the  ciphers 
themselves  were  a -matter  entirely  of  fancy, 
though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  may 
have  been  some  reason,  of  ohie  kind   or 
another,  that  determined  the   inventors  of 
this  art  to  chuse  one  mark  for  a  number 
rather  than  another.     And  what  I  have  said 
of  written  language,  may  be  said  likewise 
of  language  that  is  spoken,  namely,   that 
though  it  be  an  art,  and  the  greatest  I  think 
of  all  arts  j  yet  there  must  necessarily  be- 
long to  it  things  of  arbitrary  choice,  that 
cannot   be   reduced  to  any  art.     Such  are 
the  names  of  ideas  so  abstract  as  those  of 
numbers  ;  and  such  must  likewise  be  the 
names  for  those  pegs  or  nails  of  discourse, 
that  we  call  prepositions ^  articles^  and  con^ 
junctions.     But  wherever  any  thing  belong- 
ing to  ah  art  is  capable  of  being  subjected  to 
rule,  and  governed  by  certain  principles,  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  so,  if  the  art  is  perfect, 
and-  will  not  be  left  to  fancy  or  arbitrary 
will.     If  therefore   it  can  be  shewn  why 
the  roots  of  any  language  should  be  such 
2  ^        ^  or 
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or  such  sounds^  rather  than   others^  it  U  C  16. 
evident^  that  if  this  language  be  a  complete 
piece  iof  art,  the  toots  of  it  will  be  of  that 
kind.     There  must  have  been,  as  we  ob- 
served before,  a  progress  in  the  art  of  lan-^ 
guage  as  well  as  in  other  arts  ;  nor  is  it  pos^ 
sible  that  it  could  have  been  invented  all  at 
once.     We  see,  in  the  barbarous  languages, 
the  beginnings  of  art :  some  of  them  '  have 
some  few  words  that  seem  to  b0  derived 
from  others  of  like  signification  ;  that  would 
go  on  by  d^ees^  till  at  last  the  greatest  part 
of  the  language  would  become  derivative  or 
compounded  words*     Then  the  artists^  wit 
may  presume,  would  proceed  a  little  further, 
and  try  whether  the  system  could  not  be 
completed  by  abridging  still  more  the  num-^ 
ber  of  roots  ;  and  giving  a  certain  form  to 
them,  such  as  appeared  best  suited  to  the 
nature  of  things,  or  the  genius  of  the  lan^^ 
guage,  and  such  as  wtmld  answer  best  all 
the  purposes  of  the  langiu^    Vcr  if  we. 
see  that  upon  any  subject  art  has  gcme  very 
far,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  will  stop 
short  till  the  whole  is  completed  **    e    g. 
We  have  seen  how  far  art  has  ^bnc  in  the 
formation  of  the  Greek  language,   parti- 
cularly  in  that  part  of  it  respecting  etymo- 
Vol.  II.  D  d  logy 
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9*  1^*  Iog7  and  deriration  j  yfis  arc  inforsied  afeo^ 
that  the  art -of  the  Sansctlt  or  Bramin  laH- 
goage  ha»  gone  so  far  as  to  mdce  tools  of 
scmnds^  that, are  not  vrbrds  of  the  language^ 
itojr  have  any  precise  or  <icterHiinate  signifi- 
cation,  but  only  .den<)te  a  irelatioa  of  ose 
idndor another tQsdme genera! idea*.  Now, 
can  we  sCippose  tbit  the  amficeA  of  .such 
languagps  would  .give:  over,-  Bfce  .men  wcit- 
ficd^  smdr  abandon  to  me^e  fency.  or  vi^him 
tfie  cboicetjf  the  ra<ficat  so^itds,  If  any  rea* 
son  eould  be  given  ^  why  o»e.  btrid  cf  "Aero 
is  more  proper  diari  anothet?  I  tlierefere 
think  it  probable^  that,  if  snch*  iteaion^cafn  be 
assigned,  it  waa  followed  aiid  ixiade  "&e 
rnle'  in  languages  so  perfect  as  tb^  ^Greek^^r 
Sanscrit 

The  next  inquiry  is,  what  reason  we  can 
suppose  would  detepmine  the  artificers  in 
this  dioice  offoot^*  t.  And  firsts  it  tijejse;any 
ihiag  jin*  the  so^od  of  the  human^  vc%e^ 
diat  x:m  express  tiid  nature"  of  thcitbing;^ 
denoted  4>y  'words  i  This  is  avcnted  by 
Cratyiua  in  Pkto  ;  and  k  isMs  o^ittion  we 
are  now  to  examine,  after  having  first,  re*' 
futed,   according,  to   Plato^s    oBediod;    the 

.  .   r   optQioa 

*  Seethe  Jesuit  Dopon*s  aeconiit  of  tMsTacguage  m 
roh  xiv.  of  Lfttres  edifiant»s'et  curtctueu     , .      , 


y 
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Opkiton  of  Hermogenes,  who  maintsdned,  C  16. 
that  wotxls  were  altogci:h^  of  arbitrary  in- 
stttutioo.  ... 

And,  fk'^  it  ixwty  be  observed,  diat  my 
hypothesis  of  the  roots  of  the  Greek  lao.'- 
guage*  being  verbs,  as  those  of  the  Hebrew 
certainly  are,  favours  very  much  the  argu- 
ment of  Cratylus.  For  as  it  i«  by  certain 
actions  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth  that  arti« 
ic^ulatbn  is  performed,  it  is  natural  enough  to 
suppose,  that  by  one  kind  of  action  another 
may  be-  iinitated,  or  in  some  way  expressed 
tor  represented;  And  upon  this  subject  Plato 
has  made  some  very  ingenious  observations, 

* 

trending  to  shew,  that  by  the  powers  of  the 
letters,  diSerent  kinds  of*  motion   may  be 
expressed.     Thus  he  says,  that  by  the  con- 
sonant r  is  expressed  any  quick  or  rough 
motion  ;  on  the  contrary,  by  /  is  expressed  a 
-soft  glidiiig   motipri.     What   is  fixed  and 
prised  is  expressed  by  the  (:onsonants  d  and 
-4 ;  and  on  the  other  hand  whal;  is  swoln, 
-puffed  up,  or  windy,  is  denoted  by  the  \Cv^ 
^«ng  cotisonant  /,  or  by  the  double  or  aspi- 
•jrated  consonants,  such  as  ^,  ^,  4*,  whieh  re- 
Ujuiring  a  great  deal  of  breath  in  the  pronun- 
ciation, are  fit  for  that  gxpres$ioa ;  and  all 
Chis  he  illustrates  by  ts^xxf  exaflciples:.  fifom 

his 
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C  16.  lus  6wn  Iimguifjge^.  And  if  the  reader 
wants  examples  from  other  languages,  he 
may  consult  the  authpr  of  the  Mechanism 
^f  Language^  where  he  will  find  very  many 
instances  from  different  languages,  particu<- 
larly  with  respect  to  the  expression  of -^  the 
letters  /  and  r.  And  as  to  the  vowels,  Plato 
says,  that  by  the  po$itioji  of  the  mouth  in 
the  pronimctadon  of  them,  the  figure  and 
magnitude  of  things  may  be  expressed  ;  as, 
c*  g*hj  the  form  of  the  mouth,  when  d  is 
^xanxxzvdX^^  roundness  may  be  denoted;  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  a  is  pronounced, 
what  W%mdt  ^ntdy  or  ev; funded^  or  in  ge- 
neral greats  may  be  signified  ;  what  is  long 
by  n  ;  and  whfit  i$  slander,  sharp,  and  pier?- 

cing,by/t.  '    -::-^^^ 

These  observatibiju^  of  Plato  are  <:ertainly 
so  far  true,  that  there  are,  I  am  persuaded, 
in  every  Uoguage,  m?tny  words  which  ex- 
press the  nature  of  the  things  signified  by 
them;  aad  of  th^esc  I  believe  the  Greek 
knguage  a^drds  as  great  a  number  as  any* 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  these  wprda 
pxpress  soupids  ^  different  Ifinds,  a]id  Ihcre^ 


^     .'  ^  fag.  t^z.  tUti^FieM* 

^ /«(<:  pa^.  2SIJ.  &  ayj. 


--,    ,■>*-■ 
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* 

fore  are  said  by  grammarians  to  be  verta  C  16. 
ex  somfacta^  and  it  is  to  such  words  only 
that  the  •r^pimm*,  so  much  talked  of,  relates. 
Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  sounds 
may  be  imitated  by  the  human  voice,  espe- 
cially when  modified  by  articulation.  But 
this  kind  of  imitation  can  express  nothing 
but  sounds,  and  therefore  will  go  very  small 
length  in  expressing  the  almost  infinite  va- 
riety of  the  ideas  of  the  human  mind  ;  and 
it  is  an  expression,  as  Plato  observes,  that 
belongs  rather  to  music  than  to  language  *. 
For,  as  to  the  expression  of  language,  he 
requires,  that  by  letters,  syllables,  and  words^ 
the  nature  and  ess^ence  of  things  should  b^ 
expressed,  even  of  this  very  thing  sound. 
J^ow  I  must  confess  this  appears  to  me  very 
difficult  to  be  done  by  the  power  of  letters, 
however  variously  combined  into  syllables 
and  words.  Nor  does  Plato  himself  seem  to 
be  confident  that  it  can  1^  done ;  but,  as  I 
observed,  '  concludes  sceptically  upon  the 
pouit.  For  it  i3  evident,  that  whoever  form- 
^  a  language  upon  this  plan,  must  have 
Jknown,  or  thought  that  he  knew,  wherein 
|lie  essence  of  things  consists  j  that  is,  in 

other 

^  Crat^l.  pag.  29Q. 
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CI  6.  other  words,  he  muet  have  been  a  Very  great 
pHilosophen  And  accordingly  St)crat€$,  in 
Plato,  when  he  refutes  Hermogenea,  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  supposition,  that  those  law- 
givers  in  language,  as  he  calls  them,  were 
philosophers  of  the  sect  of  Heraclitu^,  who 
maintained  that  every  thing  was  m  constant 
flux  and  motion.  And  upon  this  hypothe- 
sis he  has  given  us  a  great  number,  of  de- 
rivations, some  of  thetn  so  whimsical  and  so 
much  forced,  that  he  himself,  T  afifi  persuad* 
ed,  did  not  believe  ther*  was  any  reality  in 
them,  but  gives  them  only  as  a  kind  oij^u 
iT esprit  *.  And  after  having,  in  thi&  wayi 
(explained  the  names  of  many  things,  both 
divine  and  human,  i#hen  he  comes  to  refute 
Cratylus  in  his  turn,  he  shews  that  several 
•words,  which  he  had  mentioned  before,  may 
be  etymologised  upon  a  system  of  philoso- 
phy directly  opposite,  namely,  that  evcty 

thing 

* 

*  Some  of  them  contradict  all  the  rules  of  etymology 
and  derivation  ;  e,  g.  he  says  that  mutnc  is  derived  from 
jMuup^  <snM#  And  with  respect  to  xeimqi  froi9  w.hich  H*i$ 
plain  th^t.iMt«'«  comes  according  lo  the  common  yir^y  of 
forming  noun  subsc^^ntives  from  adjectivesy  he  can  give 
no  other  account  of  it,  except  that  it  is  a  Barbaric  word» 
such  as  9rv^  that  he  had  mentioned  before  ;  pag»  285.  cdiU 
FicmL  In  the  same  manner  he  might  have  deriyecl  ma-* 
litiaf  in  Latiny  from  mall  ire^ 


,  / 
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things  stands  still  and  is  at  rest ;  that  in  this  G  1& 
the  essence  of  ev^y  thing  consists  ;  and  that  '         ' 
to  perceive  this  stability  and  fixedness  of 
things,  is  knowledge  and  science  *.     In  short, 
he  unsays  every  thing  that  he  had  said,  be^ 
before  upon  the  subject  of  those  philosophi- 
cal etymolo^es,  and.very  plainly  shcwsv  that 
from  the  names  themselvte  we^  can  infer  po- 
thiijg  with  respect  to  the  opinion  of  those 
'who  imposed  them  concerning  the  nature 
u&d  essence  of  things.    . 
'     Two  things  therefore  in  this  matter  appear 
*to  me  to  be  sufiiciently  evident :  first,  that 
by  combinittions  of  letters  in  syllables,  the 
dature  of  thii^^,  other  than  sounds,  could  not 
b^  Expressed  with  any  degree  of  distinctness 
find  ciear^iess  ]  and,  secondly,  supposing  they 
.»eouid,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  probable,  that 
'^he  artificers  of  language  had  it  at  all  in 
^heir'view  in  forming  the  roots  of  the  Ign- 
-giuge. .  '  /  , 

'  Fot  j>rt:)of  of  this  last,  ,let  us  take  for  exf 
sample  the  roots  of  the  Greek  language,  in 
*=which  I  am  persuaded,  if  in  any,  this  resemr 
4>lance  betVvixt  the  sound,  and  the  thing  exr 

/  pressed 

*       *  /^/V.  fag,  299.     And  upon  tifris  hypothesis  he  ex- 
^lak»  the  WQjds  M-<f«pMi,  itlUttt,  li-^^w,  fcfnf^nj  &c. 
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_  • 

C.  16.  pressed  by  it,  is  to  be  found.  And  accord- 
ingly it  is  from  this  language  that  Plato  takes 
his  examples.  It  is  certain,  first,  That  four 
at  least  of  the  five  duads  are  themselves  roots* 
Secondly,  that  if  all  the  other  roots  do  not 
end  in  one  or  other  of  these  duads,  accord- 
ing to  my  hypothesis,  a  very  great  number 
of  them  does,  so  that  those  letters  are  essen- 
tial parts  of  such  roots.  Now,  if  by  letters 
the  nature  of  things  is  expressed,-  I  desixe  to 
know  how  it  comes  that  so  many  things,  sq 
different  in  their  nature,  are  expressed  by  the 
same  letters.  Thus  ««#  signifies  by  itself  spi" 
ro.     With  different  consonants  prefixed,  it 

« 

has  significations  quite  different  from  thiS| 
and  from  one  another.  TJbus  with  a  C  pre- 
fixed, it  signifies  to  gOy  as  in  iftat ;  with  a  y 
prefixed,  it  si^ifies  to  beget  or  produce^ 
which  is  the  meaning  of  the  root  ya» ;  with 
a  i  prefixed,  it  forms  the  word  iaca^  which 
signifies  to  burn^  or  to  divide  \  with  a  ^  pre- 
fixed, it  makes  ^a^,  signifying  to  live.  In  the 
same  manner  ««e«,  »rM»»  ^mv*  wm^  &c«  are  formed, 
all  having  difierent  significations.  And  also 
when  it  is  compounded  with  Vowels,  such 
as  t  and  /  naking  the  words  %^  and  i^^,  it 
appears  to  retain  nothing  of  its  original 

signification  \ 


y 
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signification;  and  these  words^  though  form-  C  16L 
ed  out  of  it)  have  no  resemblance  in  their 
meaning.  And  supposing  v^e  should  go  so 
£xr  in  favour  of  Cratyhis's  hypothesis,  as  to 
admit  that  those  duads^  though  making  the 
^eater  part  of  the  roots,  had  no  meamng 
at  all,  and  were  to  be  considered  only  as 
terminations,  it  renudns  to  be  accounted  for, 
how  those  single  letters  prefixed  should  d^ 
note  things  so  different.  Why  should  C, 
for  example,  before  aor,  signify  to  go^  while 
y  before  the  same  duad,  signifies  to  Bcget^ 
and  so  on  ?  and  why  should  the  same  con- 
sonant C,  for  example,  prefixed  to  divers  of 
these  insignificant  duads,  denote  different 
things,  as  in  Qcuf^  Ciai,  Coat^  Cvod  ? 

A  third  observation  may  be  made,  that 
supposing  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  was  by 
nature  appropriated  for  expressing  such  and 
such  things,  and  that  the  artificers  of  lan- 
^age  knew  this,  and  made  use  of  them  ac« 
cordingly ;  yet  in  order  to  fill  up  their  words 
to  a  proper  length  and  fullness  of  sound, 
they  must  have  used  other  letters,  not  hav- 
ing the  same  significancy,  perhaps  a  contrary 
one,  but  which,  with  the  significant  letters, 
made  a  pleasing  sound,  and  filled  up  the 

.  Vot.  U.  E  e        .  word 
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C.  W.  word  agreeably ;  so  that  tiity  must  sqp& 
have  seen  that  their  attempt  to  express,  1^ 
thosi^  elemental  sounds,  the  nature  c^  thinj^ 
would,  in  the  progr€S6  of  langu^^,  come  to 
nothjiug^  For  ^  Plato  has  obserred,  so  many 
jcther  letters  are  thrown  in  for  the  sakegf 
^e  beauty  or:  magnificence  of  the  sounds, 
•Ihat  the  original  signilicam  tetters  asre  quite 
overwhelmed  and  lost*  '  '" 

Mm 

^  KMXXgatucrfiOi  tuet  fetyky^cT^Hdf  htjcee*  And  file  iias  g^^n 

z  very  striking  exaiiipie  of  it  in  tbe  ifprd  otxhn^mft  ^ere 
there  is  onl)r  op,e  letter^  riz*  p  '^h^fh  ^xj^r^sses/Qivid^si 
of  hardness  or  roughness ;  sq  that  all  the  rest  of  the  let- 
ters,  and  among  others  the  X,  vhich^  as  he  observes^  has 
«i  quite  diferent  signcficancyy  are  thfiovai  in  mexdy:  t&Ml 
up  the  word.  Cfuftyl,  pag*  297.  JVc,.,  T^b  stJidj  of.  Ac 
poinp  and  beaut;y;  of  sound  may  be  obseryed  in  the  de- 
rivatives  of  the  Greek  language,  which  have  many  use* 
Kss  letters  en  thai  accounts  of*  vhkb^ato  gllKesofiee^- 
(Hn^le  in  t^e  word^  ntup^wr^  \yher4'h«  «ayfr  dia^  !:}]«  ^is 
thrown  in  merely  for  the  sak^  of  t^e  sound.  I  wi^  give 
the  passage  at  length,  as  it  contains  the  substance  Of  what 
I  have  said  above,  expressed'  with  bis  usttal  elegance. 
12  fAniut^tt,  HM,  '««rl>  on  «»  x^tnf%  4r9f^if^  r^prft  tip^fB^uxufifpt^ 
fin  vv  rm  inXcfawf  T^uyfifi$}i,  Afndt .  Pfflin$tir*tf  ^^o^it^vt 

^r*XXx  iTi  r»  7^«r«  w^fittrxy  rtXivrtiffTHif^vrt  f*iifi  ttv  iim  m/a^Mtirmt 
^ty^i  e-ftyyx  xxX^vT'tf  Ktu  »M«  ir§Ma,     Ibiit2^ip  ^ 
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:Mu8t  we  then  retract  what  w«  endeavour-  C.  16* 
ed  to  prove,  that  the  artificer^  of  the  Greek 
l^Dguage  did  proccied  upon  some  principle 
ef  9JXj  when  they  formed  the  roots  of*  that 
laiiguag^  ?  aind  must  we  in  thi$  case  give  up 
Ii^Hmitz's  maximy  that  therb  13  a  sufficienH 
rea^Qii  fttf  cv^ery  thing  ?  or  iriay  some  othei: 
l^bn  be  given  for  the  imposition  of  those 
j^rst  names,  as  Plato  calls  them^  besides  ifrhat 
Cratylus  has  given  ?  And  I  think  there  may* 
^y^  in  the  first  place,  suppose  we  should 
«»y  that  they  were  chosen  for  the  beauty 
and  sweetness  of  the  sound,  it  i&  evident  from 
wh»t  has  been  already  said,  that  the  Gi^eek 
studied  this  veiy  much  in  the  formation  of  * 
(Sieir  language ;  stnd  it  shall  be  further  made 
jqppear,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  material 
part  or  sottrid  of  languages  g£  aft.  Would 
it  therefore  be  thought  incongruous,  or  re- 
pugnant to  tlie.  genius  of  the  language,  if  I 
should  say,  that  those  daad«  q£  vowels  were 
chosto  for  roote.  On  account  of  their  sWect 
aocl  flowing  sound ;  and  that  these,  with  the 
addition  of  colisonants,  and  other  vowck, 
fuWiished  a  sufficient  numb^tf  of  i^tocks  upon 
wl»Eh  t0  graft  the  whole  langilage  ? 

But, 
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C  16,  But,  secondly,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
Greeks  had  still  a  more  substantial  reason 
wluch  led  them  to  chuse  those  duads  for  the 
primitive  sounds  of  their  language  j  and  that 
was  for  the  sake  of  flection  and  derivation. 
It  is  evident,  that  they  must  have  formed 
their  system  of  flection  and  derivation  at  the 
same  time  that  they  fixed  upon  the  radical 
works.  For  it  is  undoubtedly  for  the  sake 
of  derivation  that  there  are  roots  in  any  lan- 
guage ;  and  flection  is  nothing  but  a  species 
•of  derivation  taken  in  a  larger  sense.  Now 
I  have  shown,  in  the  dissertation  annexed 
to  this  volume,  that  no  termination  of  veibs, 
such  as  all  the  radical  words  in  Qreek  are, 
could  be  so  proper  for  all  their  variety  of 
flection  add  derivation  as  those  duads,  and 
that  from  them,  as  from  a  plentiful  fountjun, 
the  whole  Greek  language  flows  with  an 
easy  descent,  and  a  most  copious  stream. 
And  thus  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  was  not 
without  art  that  those  radical  sounds  of  the 
Greek  language  were  chosen  rather  than  any 
other.  And  I  am  persuaded  those  who  are 
learned  in  the  Hebrew,  if  they  will  consider 
|he  roots  of  that  language  in  the  same  view, 

wil] 
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Ti^  find  that  there  is  a  like  reason  for  chus-  C  16* 
ing  them  rather  than  any  other. 

And  here  I  conclude  the  analysis  of  Ian- 
^age  considered  z&  significant :  And  s6  far 
as  I  have  gone,  I  have  endeavoured  to  de*- 
duce  the  principles  of  grammar  from  the  ' 
principles  of  philosophy,  upon  ^  which  all 
sciences  ought  to  be  founded,  otherwise  they 
never  can  be  perfectly  understood,  nor  truly 
deserve  the  name  of  science.  In  this  view 
I  have  divided  and  explained  the  parts  of 
speech;  in  a  manner  a  good  deal  diflferent 
from  the  common,  and  all  along  1  have  en-* 
deavoured  to  shew  the  great  art  that  appears 
in  the  structure  of  a  regular  language*  And 
particularly  I  have  at  considerable  length  ex- 
plained those  three  great  artifices  of  language, 
flection,  derivation,  and  composition ;  and  I 
have  concluded,  that  no  part  of  a  complete 
language  that  is  capable  of  art,  is  without 
art,  not  even  the  formation  of  the  radical  / 
VTords  of  the  language.  I  proceed,  in  the 
next  book,  to  analyse  the  material  part  of 
language,  or  language  considered  as  sound 
fnerelff. 

BOOK 
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AnalysSs  of  tlie  material  part  of  jdAHf- 

ouag£. 
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Intr. 


AKG0AGE  is  SO  commonly  used,  and 
of  such  facility  in  practice^  that  men 
who  have  not  studied  the  art  are  ^  to  think 
that  there  is  no  art  in  it :  on  the  other  hand, 
men  of  curiosity,  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  practice,  but  want  to  know  th^  reason  of 
things,  find  great  difficulty  iri  explaining  the 
nature  of  language,  and  giving  a  rational  ac- 
count even  of  th6  common  parts  of  speech, 
and  c£  their  various  uses  j  and  they  will  be 
convinced,  if  they  take  the  trouble  to  read 
the  preceding  book,  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
S2dd  in  the  beginning  of  this  part .  of  my 
work,  that  a  man,  in  order  to  be  a  [complete  . 
grammarian,  must  have  made  no  inconsider-  ' 

able  progress  in  philosophy,    even  in  the 

most 
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most  abitrose  pQim  4)f  it.  Bat  iSiere  is  one  Inti^J' '  ^ 
satisfaction  fkom  the  study  of  tlv^  works  of 
art,  aOkd  whic^,  to.  the  lover  of  knowledge^ 
16  atmndaat  feebmpencc  for  (be  l2(bour  it> 
costs  hinv,  that  we  cm  get  to  the  bottcHn  iii 
su^h  study,  anddiscorer  the  irst- principW 
of  ttekit:  whereas  ^in  &e  ^worfa}  of  •  God^ 
aiid  ^2^ur^  th^e  is  &  wisdom;  aiiid  c^trivanc^; 
of  which  we  cannot  see  the  end ;  and  tbece^*^ 
foTQ  I  doubt  whedier^  in  such  matters^  the 
human  faculties  can  ever  attain' to  ^perfect 

:  Tl»lut  of  language  is  so  beautifai,  and 
of  sudi  WQn4er&l)Contrivs^»z:e,  tha(  an  iiW 
genious  m»i  wotdd'  think  it  weU  wcdrth  big 
while  to  study  it  fm*  the  sake  of  mcse 
curiosity,  and  though  his  labours  wqre  to  be 
rocon>pensed  by  no  profit*  But  the  utility^ 
of  €b^  study  is  very  great.  For,  in  the  first 
place^  we  learn  by  it  to  compare  different 
lapgipages,  and  to  pronounce  with  certsuhty . 
which  of  them  is  the  most  excellent  Then 
W^  ean  distinguish  &ecwis:t  what  is  good  and 
agreea^fe  to  rule  in  the  use  of  every  Ian- 
gu^e,.a»d  wh*i  i*  thf  cpnftF^ry;  sotl^, 
0U£  judgement  dtsie^  not  depefidupon  ^hioa^ 
or  Jjopular  opinjon,  which  is  prevalent  in 
-..ft»  kngwage 
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longing  to  mm  ;  \and  W9  are  qnabkd  to 
distinguish  what  is  or  ^  ought  XO  be  subjected 
to  rqlein  language^  from  i^t  which  by  its 
nature  must  be  governed  by  arbitrary  iise, 
Farther,  the  grammatical  art  isthefounda- 
tion  and  ground- work  of  all  style  and  cOmr 
posi^on  of  every  kind,  whether  iti  verse  or 
prose;  for  we  .cannot  ornament  langi^age, 
nor  pretend  to  invat  the  cooEimon  idiom,^  or 
depart  from  .the  rules,  of  pl^in  speech,  unless 
we  know  those  rules,  and  how  far  they  may 
be  varied  con;sistently  with  the  nature  of 
language  in  g^eral,  and  the  genius  of  the 
particular  language  in  which  we  compose. 
An  exact-  study  therefore  of  grammar 
is  indispensably  necessary  for  the .  bra- 
tor  or  public-  speaker*.  ..  Nor    must,  the 

.poet, 

*  To  this  purpose  Cicero,  speaking  of  Julius  Cxssa^s 
talent  of  dratorj,  says.  Solum  quidnn,  et  quasi  ftmda' 
puntum  ^raiorif,  videt  loeutknem- *imendatam  et  Latinam; 
cujuf  penet  quos  laus  adbmc  fiutf  mn  fiat  rathnu  mU 
scsentuBt  sed  quasi  Bona  e$nsuttudinis*  .  De  Ciarh  Oratorio 
hujf  cap.  74«  Aiid  in  the  same  passage,  a  little  after, 
he  says,  That,  even  in  hts  time  the  Latin  language  be- 
gan  to  be  corrupted  by  the  great  confluence  of  strangers 
to  Rome:  ^t^ M^gis  expurgandus  est^rmOfet  adhskendat 
fanquam  obrptsif  ratlof  qua  mUtari  non  poiatf  nee  uteth 
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poet,  inspired  as  he  is  by  the  muses,  pretend 
to  be  exempted  from  the  rules  of  this  art. 
What  other  learning  is  required  for  excell- 
ing in  poetry  and  rhetoric,  I  shall  mention 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  those  arts. 
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dum  pravusimS  consu^udinis  regM,  .  And  accordingly  he 
says  CflBsar  followed  this  role  :  Cdser  autenif  raiianem  ad- 
hibensy  coruwttidinem  vitiofam  et  corruptam  purS  it  incorruptd 
comuetudifte  emendat.  Itaque  cum  ad  banc  elegantsam  verho*» 
rum  Latinorutn  (quM^  etiam  si  orator  non  tisf  et  sis  ingenuut 
civis  RomanuSf  tamen  necessaria  at)  adjungit  ilia  oratoria  0r« 
namenta  dicendi^  turn  videtur  tanquam  tahulas  hem  pi^as 
toBKare  in  bono  luminc.  These  passages  evidently  shew  it 
to  hare  been  the  opinion  of  Cicero^  thstt  not  only  we  can- 
not excel  in  oratory  without  the  grammatical  art/  but 
that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  speaking  corredly  or  properly, 
if  we  have  not  a  rule  superior  to  common  use»  and  by 
which  we  are  able  to  corred  that  use>  when  it  goes  wrong. 


22^ 
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JOivision  of  the  analysts  of  the  sound  oflan- 
gnage  into  three  heads^  articuJdtioff,  ac- 
cent^ and  quantity. 

Ch.  1.  np^HE  analysis  of    speech  or  language, 
JL     considered  aa  sigmficaiil^  ia  simple  \ 
for  it  can  be  resolved  into  words  Wily,  of 
which  wd  have  explained  the  nature  and 
different  kinds*     But  the  analysia  of  lan- 
guage,  considered  a^  sdiindj   is  ffiore  va- 
rious J  for  explaining  of  which  it  will  be 
necessiary  to  recollect  what  we  s^d  above, 
that  the  common  msittvr  of  whith  both  mu** 
ftic  and  language  are  formed,  is  the  human 
voice.       Sut  there  ia  a  higher  genus,  of 
which   we   must  take    notice,  viz*  sound} 
for  voice  is  the   sound  produced  by,  the 
breath  of  an  animal,  coming  from  his  lungs, 
through   the    wind-pipe   and   larynx,  and 
from  thence  through   his  mouth ;  and  the 
efficient  cause  of  it,  is  some  movement  of 
the  mind,  or  inward  principle  of  the  ani- 

mal« 
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i»al*,  Tljis  voiw,  variously  raodiikd  by  Ch.  1. 
the  different  positions  and  actions  of  the  se^ 
vcral  organs  of  the  mouth,  is  what  we  call 
articulate  voice^  as  was  before  explained: 
and  as  this  is  essential  to  language,  the  ana- 
lysis of  it,  considered  as  articulate  sound,  is 
first  to  be  explained :  next  we  are  to  con- 
sider it  as  sound  simply;  and  in  this  respect 
it  has^  either  different  degrees  of  acuteness  or 
gravity,  which  arc  called  the  prosody  of  lan- 
guage, or  it  has  different  lengths  of  sound, 
lArhich  make  what  wc  call  quantity.  Thus 
the  analysis  of  language,  considered  as  sound, 
is  threefold ;  for  it  \%  either,  of  the  articula- 
tion of  it,  of  the  prosody,  or  of  the  quantity  f; 

We 

*  Atnfnon.  h9  «  «^'  l^fcnvtucr*  foL  2 J.     His  words  arc, 

tt$^M0i  7^  tcaXiffatfi  r^etx,***^  og^^*^>  X"^^  ^  vvt^ttu  «tm  rm  ytt^ytt^ 
^tstvtf  Muti  Ym  rm  «'A«yn«  tfTtriAjt  r<y«  nX^*  tur0nTf,  »cr«  rnec 

•\  This  threefold  division  of  the  sound  of  language,  is 
made  hj  Plutarch  in  his  miscellaneous  works,  where  he 
says,  that  three  things  at  least  must  fall  under  the  sense 
of  hearing,  in  the  pronunciation  of  language  ;  the  tone 
or  note,  (which  is  what  I  call  the  prosody);  the  time  or 
quantity,  as  we  commonly  call  it ;  and  the  articulation 
of  the  syllable  or  letter.    His  words  are,  ^  aim  y»^  ttjctyitrnf 

Xt^^^f — ^'M  ^vM*^*ii'  ^  yt^ff^f  where  I  am   surprised  to 
^  ^  fi.id 
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Ch.  1.  We  will  begin  with  the  analysis  of  articulate 
**^'*'^  sound. 

CHAP.     n. 

« 

The  analysis  of  articulate  sounds  into  letters. 
^^^Where  and  when  this  discoyeri/  prOf 
hably  was  made. — The  nature  of  letters ^ 
and  the  several  kinds  of  tbem.^^Perfec-- 
tion  of  the  Greek  alphabet. — Defects  of 
the  English^ 

Ch.  2.  A  RTicuLATE  sounds  are  resolveablp  into 
XJl  sentences  j  words^  s^llables^  and  letters. 
Of  these  last  only  we  propose  here  to  treaty 

because 

find  that  Mr  Foster,  in  his  kamed  essay  upon  accent  and 
quantity,  translates  the  beginning  of  the  passage  in  this 
way,  p.  1 6.  *•  Three  very  minute  things  do  necessarily 
f^  strike  the  ear  at  once»"  For  this  is  neither  the  me^n- 
ing  of  the  vror^s*  nor  the  sens^  of  Plutarch,  who,  in  a 
passage  which  follows  afterwards,  speaks  of  the  ear  being 
able  to  perceive  and  distinguish  these  three  things,  each 
fro  m  the  other,  without  ^hich  he  adds  that  it  is  impossible 
to  see  what  is  faulty  in  each  of  them,  and  what  is  not. 
See  Plutanb>  torn.  2*  peg*  1144*  XylanL  /.ndMr  Foster 
him  self  has  made  it  evident,  that  no  Greek  or  Ron^an^  in 
chose  days,  could''  have  been  at  any  loss  to  distinguish 
those  three  things  in  the  pronunciation  of  theif  lan^ 
guage. 
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because  these  are  truly  the  elements  into  Ch.  2. 
iRrhich  language,  considered  as  sound,  is  ul- 
timately resolveable.  The  other  three  are 
composed  out  of  them  ;  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  we  have  laid  down, 
they  are  to  be  treated  of  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  composition  of  language. 

The  analysis  of  language  into  letters,  by 
"which  I  mean  the  elementary  sounds,  (for  I 
do  not  speak  at  present  of  the  characters  by 
"which  they  are  expressed),  was  certainly  a 
great  discovery  ;  and  I  should  have  had  no 
doubt,  even  if  Plato  had  not  told  us  so^, 
that  it  was  first  made,  if  not  only  made,  in 
that  parent-cour^try  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  I 
mean  Egypt ;  but  not,  I  am  persuaded,  till 
after  all  the  necessary  arts  of  life  were  in- 
vented, government  and  religion  established, 
and  even  some  progress  made  in  speculation 
and  science.  It  must  have  been  made,  I  think, 
much  .about  the  time  that  men  began  to  re- 
form the  barbarous  jargon  they  first  spoke, 
and  form  a  language  of  art ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, as  I  have  said,  I  hold  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  el^ental  sounds,  and  their 

powefSj 

•  Plato  in  PiMc,  p.  374.  edit.  Ficini. 
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(%« ^  powers,  was  absolutely  necessaiy.  i  thmk 
k  is  probaUe  that  it  was  not  imide  all  tf 
once,  but,  like  the  discoverief  in  other 
stiences,  by  degrees ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  there  was  a  step  in  the  progrese.  They 
would  begin,  no  doubt,  with  distinguishicig 
words  from  th€  rest  of  the  discourse:  this 
would  not  be  di^cult.  Then  they  wbuld 
resolve  words  into  syllables,  which  woul4 
not  be  so  easy.  But  it  is  likely  that  they 
stopped  there  fpr  some  time,  perhaps  for 
ages,  (so  slow  is  the  progress  of  human 
knowledge),  before  they  came  to  the  last  re-* 
solution  of  syll^des  into  letters,  which  how- 
ever easy  and  obvious  it  may  appear  to  us, 
was  certainly  a  great  work  of  art  j  for  let-^ 
'j:€rs  in  syllables  are  so  combined  and  incor- 
porated together,  that  it  requires  a  very  ac- 
curate dissection  to  separate  them»  And 
what  makes  this  conjecture  the  more  pro- 
.  bable,  is  the  account  that  Kempfer  gives  ua 
in  his  history  of  Japan,  of  the  Japanese  alpha- 
bet, which  he  says  is  syliabicaL  Now,  if 
this  be  not  only  a  short-hand  'way  of  writ- 
ing, and  if  they  really  do  not  know  the  ele- 
p^ental  sounds,  then  they,  or  whatever  other 

nation 
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nation  they  got  their  idphabet  fmta,  miist  Ch.  2L 
have  stopped,  as  I  stippo^  the  £gypttana 
did,  aft^  darrfing'  the  aiialyisis  die  length  of 
syllables.  But  be  that  a^  it  ^ill^  it  tibiild 
appeir  th^t  th*  **coirety  wa«;  Mly  made^ 
before  a  language  of  felt'  Came  int* -Qi^ecce  > 
at  teadt  there  is  tiO  etnid^ilce  t^  afty  one 
elethtotal  sound  "il^s  4iscOver^d  l>y  tiie 
GrefekS,  though  they  fiMltid  out  itew  eharact^- 
ters  for  them,  of  which  more  hereafter.     I 

■ 

hold  therefore  that  the  Greeka  got  thift  dij- 
cOYery  from  the  satn^  doittitty  from  which 
they  got  the  alphabet,  tha.  is  io  nearly  ooqw 
nected  with  it. 

Whether  this  Greek  or  Egyptian  alplia- 
bet  tontains  all  the  articulate  sounds  the  hu-» 
man  Vdce  is  capable  df  uttering,  mky  justly 
be  doubted ;  for  it  ia  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible'  for  us,  to  define  and  limit  exact- 
ly the  powers  of  so  various  and  excellent  an 
animal  as  ttian,  and  to  say  precisely  that 
they  can  go  so  £str,  and  no  farther;'  One 
thing  I  believe  is  certain,  that  the  Gre€k  al- 
phabet is  the  fullest  and  most  complete  of  any 
known  ;  so  that  in  this  respect^  as  wtU  as 
in  many  others,  the  Greek  language  is  the 
most  perfect  that  we  know.  I  incline  how- 
ever to  fcielicve,  that  there  are  sounds  to  be 

fouod 
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CIi»2.'  fbund  ia  other  language;  that  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  Greek  letters,  or  any  combi-^ 
nation  of  thein»  and  I  ipentioned  one  sound 
that  is/ pronounced  in  the  island  of  Otaheite, 
which  could  not  be ,  pronomiced  by  any  of 
our  people  that'  were  there, 

I  have  akeady  given  a  general  account  of 
the  "nature  of  articujation^  and  of  the  great 
division  of  the  eletaiental  sounds  into  vowels^ 
and  consonants^.  The  vowels,  as  I  have 
said,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  articulation, 
being  the  vehicle,  as  it  were,  by  which  the. 
other  .  letters  are  enuniciated;  or,  as  Plato 
expresses  it^  the  bond  or  tie  by  which  they 
are  bound  together f.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  believe  all  languages,  even  the  most 
barbarous,  have  ail  the  five  vowels j  either 
sounded  each  by  itself,*  or  mixed  with  other 
Vowels.  They  are  not  however  the  prindpal 
parts  of  articulation,  as  I  have  elsewhere  ob- 
served,  but  are  to  be  considered  only  as 
the  cement  that  binds  the  consonants  to- 

gethcr^ 

•  F«l.  t.  lit.  ^.p.  iig.a  seqj. 

« 

t  Plahin  S^fhista,  fag.  177.  idit.  FklnU 
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getheF,  which    thenefore  are  the  principal  Ch,^* 
materials  in  the  structure  of  language^ 

The-  consonants  are  subdivided  into  li-^. 
quids ^  mutes ^  and  the  monadic  or  solitary  let-*; 
ter  /.  .  The  liquids  are  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  consonants  by  this,  that  they* 
make  -  of .  themselves  a  kind  of  beating  or 
chopping  noise^:  and  it  is  perhaps  for  that 
reason,  that  in  pronowii;ung  theji^  names,  wc^ 
prefix  the  vowel ;  whereas  in  the  names  of 
the  other  consonants  we  postpone  it.  They, 
are  four  in  number,  l^  m^  n^  r,  to  which, 
some  grammarians  add  the  s  :  but  1  think  it 
is  better  that  it  should  stand  by  itself,  both 
on  account  <^  the  peculiarity  of  its  sounds 
which  is  altogether  different  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  lettersf ,  and  because  it  unites 
in  the  same  syllable  with  many  other  letters 
with  which  none  of  the  liquids  will  join  j 
for  in  Grjek  it  goes  before,  in  the  same  syl- 

Vol.  11.  Gg  \.  labK 


•  AristoU  P^eU 

f .  Dionyshis  the  Halicarnassian  says  o^  tkis  letter^ 
that. it  xlaakes  a  noise  .more  brutiai  dian  human^  therefore 
the  ancients  used  it  very  sparingly ;  and  hc^  says  thcr^ 
yret^  whole  odes  composed  without  one  r,  vbichibf  callt 

miof  mrtyttitu     Hi^i  tv9$i<.  sect.   14* 
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Ck  2*  labfe^  all  the  mtktes,  eith€t  aspirated  or  not 
aspirated,  except  y  and  i ;  wKereas  the  li- 
quids go  bctfbre  ncme  of  the  mutes  in  the 
same  syllable*  *. 

The  i!lutes  in  the  Greek  alphabet  are  in 
number  nine;  and  they  arc  divided  into 
three  classes,  according  to  the  organs  which 
chiefly  coK>perate  with  the  breath  in  the 

pronunciation  of  ;them,  three  in  e^ch  class  r 

•  * 

The  first  are  labialj  viz.  -         «r,.  C,  9^ 

Tlie  second  palatine^  viz.  -  «,  y,  jj. 
The  third  ^/<?^/^/,  viz.  -  r^  i\  0^ 

A^d!  each  of  these  das$ij^  is  subdivide  iota 
tbr^e,  which  are  said  to  be  of  di^reitt  or- 
ders^  the  one  being  what  is  called  tenuis y 
viz.  -  -      .  r  -  x»  «,  T, 

The  second  middle^  -  -  €,  //y  i^ 
And  the  third  mpirated^         -         ^,  ;g,  d^ 

This  division  is'  taken  from  the*  difFerenr 
degrees  of  breath  witb  which  they  are  enun- 
ciated, and  which  breath  is  said  to  be  thb 
spirit  of  the  letters.  For  if  they  are  pro- 
nounced with  a  gentle  breath,  they  are 
said  tft. be  tenues^  or  sknder-sounding  let- 
ters i  if  they  are  more  strongly  enundated,, 


,'' 
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tiien  thef  are  said  to  be  middle  letters  ;  or  Ch.  2^ 
if  more  strongly  still,  they  are  said  to  be 
aspirated  or  thickened^  as  I  think  it  is  better 
expressed  by  the  Greek  work  Ixq^^  \  for 
^he  aspiration  is  truly  produced  by  thicken- 
ing, and  as  it  were  •  condensing  the.  breath, 
so  as  to  make  a  very  forcible  enunciation. 

Thus  it  ajipdars  that  the  artists  of  Ian*- 
guage  knew  perfectly  the  power  of  the  se- 
veral  elements ;  the  organs  that  were  cm- 
ployed  in  pronouncing  them ;  and  the  dif- 
ference which  the  different  degrees  of  breath 
made  in  the  enunciation  of  them.  In  short . 
it  appears,  that  the  Greek  language  was 
formed  by  men  who  had  thoroughly  studied, 
and  minutely  dissected,  tlie  operation  of  the 
several  organs  of  articulation.  And  it  may 
be  observed,  that  they  did  not  employ  only 
the  soft  and  sw^^t^sounding  letters,  but  also 
the  strong  and  rough,  in  order  to  give 
strength  and  nerves  to  their  language,  as 
well  a§  softness  and  beauty. 

.      It 

•  The  termes^  on  the  other  hand,  are  called  ^<Xw, 
which  denotes  that  they  are  just  simply  sounded,  without 
a^y  f|4<)iti9n.of  breath-  extraordinary.  See  the  Halicar- 
«i;^sian'&  UreaUsf,  of  Composition^:  sect;  14.  in  fine. 
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Ch.  2.  It  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  aspira- 
tion do^s  not  belong  properly  to  consonants, 
but  chiefly  and  priftcipally  to  vowels,  which, 
by  being  aspirated  themsdves,  communicate 
it  to  the  consonants  that  precede  them ;  for 
the  consonants  are  nothing  but  so  naany  dif- 
ferent ways  of  enunciating  the  vowel** 
And  it  would  appear,  that  the  aspiration  of 
consonants  wap  not  used  among  the  Greieks 
at  first ;  for  in  the  oldest  dialect  of  Greek, 
namely  the  Latin,  though  they  aspirated 
vowels,  yet,  according  to  the  antient  use  of 
the  language,  they  did  not  aspirate  cohso- 
nants.  Thus  they  said  pulcros^  not  pulch" 
ros ;  Cetegus^  not  Celhegus ;  triumpos^  not 
triumphosy  ^artaginem^  not  Carthaginem\. 
As  to  the  pronounciatlon  of  each  parti- 
cular letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  it  is  very 
well  explained  by  the  author  I  have  so  of- 
ten mentionetd,  Dionysius  the  Halicamas- 
sian  J,  in  his  most  aipcurate,  as  well  as  most 

elegant 

*'This  is  the  opkiion  of  Scaliger, -2)^  caiish  Lingu4 
latifja.     See  also  Aristides,  lib,  I'fa^*  44.  Meibo^H^ 

+  C\Qtx,Q  Orator*  48.  *»  IJ!.  * 

$  As  I  have  so  rften  quoted  this  author/ and  Ife'all  still 
:5na^  niore  use  ^i  him  in  the  sequel,'  I  thnitit  is  propw 

here 


y 


,\ 


^   « 
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elegant  treatfee'  of  Composition,  where  he  Ch.  2. 
has  iriechanically  described,  with  the  utmost 
exactness,  the  pronounciation  qf  each  letter ; 

and, 

liere  to  giVe  some  account  of  him.  He  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Cassar,  and  was  one  of  those  learned 
Orceks  that  came  to  Ron:ie  to  instru^  the  great  men 
there,  after  that  city  had  become  the  capital  of  the  Wiorld» 
and  begun  to  form  a  taste  for  learning  and  the  fine  arts ; 
.for  it  was  the  fate  of  Rome,  both  In  more  ancient  and 
later  times,  to  be  taught  by  Greeks.  He  taught  rhetoric, 
as  appears  from  a  passage  in  his  treatbe  of  Composition^ 
^nd  he  seems  to  have  been. familiarly  acquainted  with 
some  of  the -greatest  men  in  .Rome  at  that  time,  particu- 
larly witliPompey»  betwixt  whom  and  him  there  was  an 
epistolary  correspondence,  some  part  of  which  is  yet 
preserved  to  us  He  is  best  known  by  his  Roman  history, 
a  work  of  great  erudition,  as  WjcU  as  elegance  of  compo- 
sition. But  his  critical  works  are,  in  my  judgment,  the 
best  extant,  both  for  the  matter,  and  the  style.  As  to 
the  former,  it  is  evident  that  >ihe  v«as  thoroughly  learned 
in  the  art ;  and  accordkigt^.  b«.  has  tr^s^ted  every  part  of 
it  that  he. ha^. touched,  <!&  a  nracter  of  science,  which  is 
more  than  I  can  say  of  spn^e  of  the  ancient  writings  up- 
on the  subjedii  and  pf  hardly  any  of  the  modern.  And  as 
,to  his  style,  1  think  .it  is  •;und^^ubt€dl}^_^l)e  best  that  has 
been  written,  since  Qne.  speaking,  ^xA  .fine  writing  we^e 
deadartsy.hj  which  *l<  «m«2tn'''perfpj-m^d  only  by.ix^^itation 
of  dead  authors. .  .The.  pcnQ^zwi.^ij  jhpse  i^rts  cease^  ftb 
Ije  Kvihg,  I  fif'at'^he^eath  of  4t.l<xander  the  Great  j^. or, 
if. we  have  ainind-.to  li^ing  ,4t  do^^  a  ^ttle  fi^rtl^^r^  the 
death  of  Pemosthenes.  ,.Sinc4.  his  time,  all  wriifsg  ipf 
rjfpy  yuluc  has^.be^n  from^tbejiiaitatipa^of  him,  or  of  th,6 
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Ch.  %  and^  according  to  the  best  of  m.y  judgment, 
they  were  pronouced  in  the  manner  we 
proaounce  them  in  Scotland,  with  .  some 
•mall  difFerenceo  which  it  would  be  thought 
trifling  to  mention ;   for  though  I  myself 

think 

gteat  authors  that  lived  before  him>  or  at  the  same  time. 
And  among  those  wricers  bj  imitation^  Greek  or  Latin, 
I  giTe  the  first  place  to  the  Haltcarnasuah.  The  MSS. 
of  hihi  are  very  faulty ;  but  his  style  is  so  perspicuous,  as 
well  as  elegant,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  correal  them,  iin«' 
less  where  the  gap  or  the  corruption  is  very  great.  The 
most  finished  and  perfeA  of  his  critical  works«  are  his 
Judgement  of  Thucydides,  his  treatise  ns^i  v^  inwnt^g 
'Tu  Aif^^rhmsf  and  his  book  llf^i  vvfita^tH  ^t^fmrmff  the  moat 
finished  df  all  in  my  judgmentt  and  which  luckily  has 
come  down  to  us  entire ;  whereas  the  others  are  mutilat* 
ed*  Of  it  I  shall  make  very  great  use  in  what  I  shall  say 
of  the  material  part  or  sound  of  language  }  for  what  he 
calls  evv^ififf  relates  only  to  that. 

In  general  the  reader  Witt  observe,  that  through  thp 

whole  of  this  work,  I  make  but  little  use  of  the  Latin 

authors  in  matters  of  philosophy,  gramroart  or  criticism ; 

for  though  I  have  read  such  6f  them  as  are  of  any  note, 

who  faavie  written  upon  tliose  subjeds,  I  must  confess  that 

1  have  not  profited  much  by  tnem,  not  even  by  Cicero, 

who  Is  certainly,  up(m  the  whole,  the  best  of  them.     But 

'the  be^t    of   them    are    little   better  than*  translators 

'frfem^^he  Gfccki|  and  sowie  of  them  I  think  not  good 

'translators,  because,  ilistead  of  ackno^^ledgihg  fairly  thfe 

p6v6rty  of  their  iang^ua^^,  as  Lucretius  does,  and  using 

*Hhe^  Greek  terms  of  attj  tlfty  inake  words  of- their  own  to 

^etpress '  them,  which,  for  the  greater  :pait,-axis  to.;me  not 

*iri{&ligible.     Cicero  particularly  had  a  great  deal  of  thac 

vanity  concerning  the  language  of  his  country,  which  he 

is 
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think  nothing  trifling  that  belong^  to'  to  Ol^? 
noble  and  useittl'  ah  art,  yet"  I  know  wdl 
that  I  do  hot  live  in  an  agie  such  as  thaft-of 
Augustus^  CsBsar,  %hen    Messala,    a  hoBIe 

Roman,  and  the  first  orator  of  his  titne, 

.    *        '  '  ■         "       " 

wrote  -a  book  upon  each  tetter  of  the  alpha-' 
bet ;  and  Julius  Carear,  as  it  is  well  tno'wh, 
emiployed  himself  in  wridhg^  upon  -anoflier 
part  of  grammar,'  when  he  had  uplon  his 
hands  the  most  dangeroiis  waf*  in  which 

he 

is  not  ashamed  to  prefer  even  to  the  Greek  ;  and,  there- 

r 

fore,  both  in  his  Thetorical  and  philosophical  works»  he 
haA  used  the  Gisdek  teems  of  art/ as  litpk  aspoBiibl& 
Quintilian  had  less  of  itt  for  which  reason  I  am  mora 
edified  by  what  he  has  written  upon  style  and  rhetoric, 
{though  he  is  certaiinly  not  near  so  good  a  writer  as  Ci- 
cero), because  he  always  makes  Kiinself  inteUigibltr  bf 
giyuig  us  th^  Greek  wordf  as  well  sis  the  Latin  transla* 
lion  of  it.  If  he  had  not  done  so,  I  should^  not  hav< 
understood  that  appositum  signified  an  epithet^  or  that 
c^ntrapositum  or  sontentlo  denoted  that  common  figure  of 
rhetoric  we  call  antithesis  \  and  much  less  shonld  I  haiRQ 
l^now^  that /xrt^r^/a  signified  tf«  4^«rf^ 

Nor  is  this  my  judgment  only  of  the  Latin  learning, 
but  it  was  the  judgment  of  a  very  learned  man,  in  a  veiiy 
leamed^agCf  I  mean  Qiancdlor  Moore  $  who  says,  that 
the  ci^^ceps  tf,  his  Utopisi  made  ye^y  little  account  of  d^  ' 
Latin  learning,  but  appli^  themselves  almost  wholly  to 
the  Greek.  And  a  very  learned  man,  though  not  in  a 
Uamed  age,  is,  I  find,  of  the  same  opinion.  See  Hermes^ 
fag*^it.et  sejq* 


340 
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Ch.,  %  be  was  ever  engag^s^.  I  will  tbwrefore  ;say 
nothing,  more  upon  this  subject.o£  elemental 
sounds,  ejccept  to  obserye,  tlfat3th?>  Latin 
•was  ;^ef€ctive  in  them,,  by  the  ccyife^sion  of 
the  Roman  authors  tbejnselves,  .Eor  Quia- 
tilian  has  ob8erve4>  /i^«  12.  ro/^  10*  that 
they  wanted  two  joi  the  sweetest-sounding 
l^tt^s  in  the  Greek,  one  df  them  a  .  yow|^> 
and  the  x)ther  a  consonant ;  ^the  vowel  is  v^ 
and  the  consonant  t^  These  letters,  says  he- 
we  borrow  when  we  use  any  of  their  words, 

and. by  doing  this,  he  adds,  we  give  a  plea- 

•  •      •  . 

sant  and  chearful  sound  to^  the  language ; 
whereas,  if  we  were  to.  use  our  own  letters, 
the  sound  would  be  barbarous  and  uncouth. 
He  further  says  of  the  sound  of  their  sixth 
letter,  viz.  f^  what  one  would  not  have 
believed,  if  it  had  been  said  by  any  other 
than  a  Roman,  namely,  that  it  was  not  like  a 
human  voice,  or  rather  like  no  voice  at-all,^  be- 
ing breathed  out  through  intervals  of  the  teeth  j 
which  clearly  shews  the  error  of  those  who 
confound  this  letter  either  with  the  Greek  f  , 
or  the  Eolic  digamma,  of  which  last  Quinti- 
lian  speaks  in  the  same  passage,  as  of  a  letter 
quite  distinct  from  the^^     Of  it  he  does  not 

commend 
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commend  the  sound  neither  ;  and  though  CL  2. 
the  EoUans  retained  it,  from  whom  the  La- 
tins had  ity  it  appear^  that  the  politer  tribes 
of  the  Greeks  laid  it  aside  as  a  barbarous 

sound. *N>         '.    -.  "'.         ..  /•/  •". .. 

A^  to^  our  English;  we  heed  nok  bfe  aah^m- 
cd  of ,  our  defects  in*^  elemental  sounds,  after 
whit  I  liafe  said  of  the  Latin.  ~We  have 
not,  any  more  th^  the  Latins;  the  vocal 
sound  of  %  which,  as  the  Halicarnassiati  has 
described  it,  is  pronounced  as  the  French  u ; 
whereas  our  pronouAciation  of  the  »,  is  that 
of  the  diphthong  eu^not  of  the  simiple  sound. 
Then  in  Englahd  they  do  not  prcmbunce'the 
zxpimted  ii  or  %,  but  sound  it  just  as  they 
do  the  simple  k  which  1  observe  has  led  the 
printers  there  into  errors  in  their  editions  of 
'Greek  bc)oks»  sometimes  printing  «  f or  ;^ 


t    >      .       1 
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Of  ciphabetieed  characters, — That  tbtfcam^ 
ariginal^  from   l^^^pU-^The  odiUfions 

monk  K9  fkm  h  /^  ^«^4»  naimpfFovfr 
.    m^h-^I^rftcfi  1^'fhf  ^mM  wtd  Jj^fig- 

hsb  ^pl>0k(ff 


/  . . 


Ch.3*  A'^**^^^  ^  nQfation.Qf  lgpg;^aigem 
XX  writing  do  not^  s^nctliy  speal^i^,  l^e* 
long  \o  tpj  subject; ;  yet  the  cha,raQterB  of  d« 
alphabet  a^  sp  ];xwch  qpnnecteid  with,  the  al- 
{ihal)et  itself^  that  I  camiot  w^U  ayoid.  $ay]^g 
sppietl^ng  of  die^ 

This  dw»Y€iry^  where  v^  it;  vjt^  xoad?, 
was  certainly  not  early  made ;  and  a  xiation 
must  have  been  far  removed  from  a  state  of 
barbarity,  before  they  could  have  so  much 
as  thought  t>f  this  invention*  They  must,  I 
ima^e,  have  first  inviepted  many  otb/er  arts, 
besides*  the  necessary  arts  of  life ;  and  as  the 
art  of  language  is,  no  doubt,  among  the  first 
arts  that  men  cultivate  when  they  ccmie  out 
of  the  savage  state,  I  think  it  is  highly  pro* 

bable^ 
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Imble,  ^nt  tea  ixt  tf  langiks^  was  formed  CL$^ 
before  alphabetical  character  vre)rt  ihvtented 
to  express  the  sounds  of  it ;  ixtd  tB  ihett 
does  hot  appear  to  hate  been  inf  countrj^ 
6n  this  side  of  the  glc  be,  where  Arts  were  ciil*» 
dvated  sb  eafly  as  in  Egypt,  I  caiifaot  refiise 
my  assent  to  those  authors  #ho  give  to  that 
country  the  glory  of  the  ihTTcntion.  And 
partiiculiriy  Plato  the  phUosopher,  who  had 
bebn  so  long  in  Egypt,  and  was  not  free  of 
partiality  for  Ws  6wii  coUhtty,  but  nowise 
prgudiced  in  fstvour  of  the  Egyptians*^  ap. 

pear» 

*  flatb,  thhiji  l2th  book  of  Laws,  page  $90.  tdit.  f7W« 
fih  Accuses  the  Egyptians  of  lyiospitalityt  ^▼en  to  such 
stran^e^s  sLs  taili^  atnong  tfaetki  for  the  saire  of  knowkdge  i 
and  gives  theniy  opon  that  occasions  the  contemptible  ap- 
pellation of  i^tfnftt$^x  KMAy,  a  wotd  wfai'chy  indeed^  by  iu 
etymological  signification,  denotes  every  d»ng  that  is 
brought  tifp  or  nouHshed,  but  is  'Coibmonly  applied  bn]f 
to  the  brute  kind.  The  passage  occurs  where  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  manner  in  which  those  learned  and  curiotts 
strangers  ought  to  be  received  in  his  city ;  after  which  he 
adds,  Twr§if  h  rt$  ffM^  hrAz*«r$di  ft  xc<  vmtmf  {MTf  «f 
iMi  (fv«f  'f|  itXXm  Xl'*^»€t  *^  W  ivtih  mittfgmff  rtftmrtms 
lifMP  iui'  ftn  i^m^mri  ZM  4vfUu-i  tdi  ^tintXda-mf  wut^funft  (tdnin^ 
TF^iUtri  fvr  i^ififtmrm  NifXv}  mii  M^^tfiyftmtn  w^^mi.  What  he 
Iheans  by  those  meats  and  sacrifices^  and  harsh  drdinan* 
ces,  by  t^bich  they  dtbve  away  sthtngers,  ts  e^Uined  by 
the  writers  of  the  lives  of  Pythagoras,  Porpbryt  and  Jam^ 
blichtts,  ith6  teD$  tts,  that  die  Egyptian  jpriests  would  not 

initiate 
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Ch..$.  P?^  ^<^  V^^  %o  be  a  iQast  unexomdonabl^ 
authority  in  the  case,  to  which  Ijbave  cto-^ 

thin^  that:  I  can  oppose.    / 

^.ut  if  the.inventionof  them  was  so  late  as  I 
suppose,  it  is  natural  to  believe,  that  the  Egyp- , 
tian  nation  was  not  all  that  time  without  some 
way  conveying  intelligence  to  the  absent,  and 
to  posterity ;  and  the  question  is,  what  that 
way  was  ?  Some  think;  they  u^sed  what  is  call«* 

initiate  Pythagoras  into  t^ie  ipysteiies  of  their  .tbeology 
an4  philosophy,  though  he  was  recommended  to  them  by 
their  King  Amasis,  till  he  had  gone  through  a  very  seyere 
novitiatet  and  submitted  to  very  hard  rules,  xf*vnK^funm 
<r»Aii^«»  JM14  it^W%*F¥^'^  t«f  'fiXAnytfcff  «y#ifiic  as  f^orphyry 
expresses  it,  in  vita  Pytbiigaraet  sed^  S.  among  which,^  no 
doubt,  were  t^se  sticange  mei^ts  aind  sacrifices  mention^4 
by  Plato.  And  Clemens  Al^xandrinust  strom.  u  further 
tells  us,.' that  circumpisipn  was  one  pa^  of  the  ceremony 
of  bis  initiation.  AU  whicl^  aftir  he  had  gone  through 
with  great  patience  and  fortitude,  they  taught  him  erery 
thing  he  desired  to«  By  these  means  he  becande  the  most 
learned  Greek  that  eyer  existed,  a^d  I.  believe  the  most 
learned  man  that  ever  was  at  s^iy  time  in  Europe^  It 
would  appear  from  this  passage  of  Plato,^  that  the  sam^  - 
probationary  tiial  was  required  of  Iiin)}  to  which  it  ia  like- 
ly he  did  tiot  submit ;  and  it  was  probably  from  this  rear 
son  that,  as  Strabo  tells  us,  lib.  i7v/.  8o6.  they  did  not 
tf^ch  Plato  every  thing  they  knew  :  and  perhaps  they 
ha(|  pot  so  much  to  teach  him  at  that  time ;  for  the 
Egyptian^  were  then,  and  had  been  for  many  years,  un- 
der the  domfpion  of  the  Persians,  and  their  priests  had  no 
dppbi;  lost)  with  the  splendor  of  their  hierarchy,  and  their 

authoritf 
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ed  bitrogfypAics.    But  it  is  not  proved  to  Ch.  3L 
xny  satisfaction  that  biero^yphics  were  at  any 
time  the  written  language  of  Egypt,  in  com* 
jnonuse :  for  though  there  was  no  doubt  a] 
a  great  deal  of. sculpture  uppn  thei  Egyptian, 
obelisks,  and  the  walls  of  their  temples,  re- 
presenting various  forms  of  things,  and  par- 
ticularly of  animals ;  and  though  there  be 
no  doubt  that  those  representations  had  some 

allegorical 

authority  in  the  state,  a  great  deal  of  their  philosophy 

and  arts.  '  It  was  still  worse  in  the  dajs  of  Strabo»  wh« 

tcllsy  ihid.  that  he  saw,  himself,  at  Hieropolis^  where  once 

resided  the  most  learned  college  of  priests  in  Egypt,  the 

rnins  of  their  houses  i  and  there  was  liobody  then  tp  be 

found  in  that  city  of  any  knowledge,  except  some  inferior 

ministers  of   the  altar,  who  shewed  the  antiquities  of  the 

place,  and  perfonned  to  strangers  much  the  same  office 

that  the  Ciceronis  in  Rome  do  at  present :  whereas,  when 

Pythagoras  was  in  Egypt,  it  was  an  independent  king* 

dom,  the  most  civilized  of  any  then  in  the  world,  and 

flourishing  in  philosophy  and  arts. 

With  respect  to  his  own  country,  Plato  does  not  praise 
It  in  the  absurd  manner  that  Diogenes  Laertius  does, 
who  says,  that  not  only  philosophy,  but  even  the  human 
race,  began  there.  On  the  contrary  he  acknowledges, 
that  the  barbarians  were  more  antient  than  the  Greeks, 
and  that  they  got  from  the  barbarians  many  arts  and 
sciencer,  particularly  astronomy.  But  he  every  where 
insists  upon  the  distinction  betwixt  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
commending  his  own  countrymen  as  of  a  nature  more 
gentle,  humajije^Slid  generous,  and  as  improving,  and 
carrying  further^ every  thing  they  had  learned  from  the 
barbarians.    See  Plato^s  JEfinamhffage  2012.  cdit.Ficim, 


Ch.  S.  allegorical  or  emblematical  meanii^g,  dl&eAf 
of  the  religious  kmd,  a^  the  name  in  Greek 
imports ;  I  see  nd  reason  to  believe  that  they 
ever  supplied  the  place  of  writing,  any  more 
than  our  allc  gorical  sculpture  or  pabting,  6r 
that  they  were  at  any  time  used  for  record- 
iiig  events.  One  thing  at  least  b  certain, 
that  they  were  not  the  sacred  characters  of  the 
Egyptian  priests ;  for  those  characters  were 
undoubtedly  letters,not  hieroglyphics^:  and  if 

these 

*  This  18  evident  Lfrom  both  Htrodotiu  zni  Diodoms 
Sienltis.  Herodotnsi  speaking  of  the  Egyptian  nlsmiiar 
of  writing  and  computiagrhas  thete  word8»  tfmftfmm  ^f^ 

3i  3«if«r<s«,  MM^iurMf  lib.  2.  edp.  36.  %  where  he  exprestlj 
sajsy  that  the  Egyptians  used  two  kinds  of  letters^  the 
«ne  sacreJf  and  the  other  paftJar*  And  Diodoms  makes 
the  same  distinction*  where  he  tdls  us,  that  the  priests 
uvght  their  children  two  kinds  of  lettersi  the  one  caSed 
ftfmdf  and  the  other  of  epmman  usei  umtimun  h  ^ih  vtvv 
kfimhfHi  y^mftfmtm  }«fT»,  v«  n  kfm  mmk¥fHm%  4m m  SM99- 
«i^f  iXiTfli  ««f  ^Isrin  Jih»  l*caf*  8i.  edit*  Wcssttif^.  And 
again^  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  book»  comparing  thfl 
customs  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  he  says»  That 
among  the  £^;ypttan$  diere  were  two  kinds  ol  ktiers  ; 
one  called  vu^mr  or  ftfular^  which  every  body  learned  ; 
the  other  called  jacna^  which  the  priests  only  among  tbe 
Egyptians  understood,  the  son  bemg  secretly  taught  them 
by  the  father  ;  but  among  tbe  Ethiopians,  these  s^red 

ktfer^ 
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th?s@  «>uld  not  fee  the  imventipa  of  a  barhi.  Ch.  S. 
fomi  ikg^  ti^e  is  i^uch  1^  rc^wm  to  8u;^i(e» 

that 

^mm^hm^  ^V^mtn^mM  nm%^(»m^fHf,  rt^}%kimii^xujiMm, 

'«M(  X^K^  99H:  ff#fif ,  Ii  i«  true  iud^c^,  Uii|(  both  Hero- 
dotus  and  Diodonis,  speaking  of  these  letters,  use  the 
jroj^d  y^yy^ffy  whictijii^  Greek  is  a  general  word  denoting 
cycjfjf  ki^id  of  drawing  or  ^eUneation,  whether  iq  writing 
9J  payo^tiogk  Vt^t  \t  Uto  he  observed^  imo.  That  th<;  word 
^JlQply  i:|^4»  siiways  signifies  what  wc  calfa  UUer.^  zSf 
"V^hcn  it  is  applied  to  the  sap rqd  chsyracters,  w^  cannot  ux(-  ' 
^tfai^d  it  in.  ^  sense  di^erent  firbm  that  in  which  it  is  ap« 
d[^94to  th^  popuUr^QUierwise  the  dirisioi)  in^o  sacred  sind 
poftt)^  y^^yXi.  h<^  altogether  absurd  and  unintelligible. 
Igqigi^tt  (Ossiblf  to  suppose  that  two  such  writers  as  Her(5. 
4fiP^  9in41J)4odorus  woul4  use  the  same  word*  in  ^e  same 
WS'\f^%x  '^^  ^^^  significations  so  di£Fbf  ent  as  that  6f  e||. 

^9Hf ntid  d^r^t«rs»  qt;  inarks  of  sound,  an^  that  of  sjnibq- 
£c^  l«prf l^^fU^iom  ^  things.  And,  tastfy^  If  th^re  were 
WIf  tbiag  «Joi:^htful  pr  equivocal  In' the  matter,  Diodoriis 
ha^  WIW)T«4  aJl  dy.UbU  by  expressly  distinguishing  betwixt 

:^^  ^ft#^*«W5(iplf  It  or  letters,  an4  the  y^ctfbf/Uirm  It^^yM" 
twi.r  ^f  in  passage  last  quoted,  after  having  explained 

.llk.Wfeol'.^  W^J^'^  vnong  the  Egyptians  a^d  Ethi- 

-^9^9%  b^  goes,  in  the  next  chapter  to  the  explication  of 
<i^  W^FflgirBi^^^^^  ^^Ae^  he  6|j>pose$  to  tlie  Tetters,  jii  fhU 

..^Bm^  i(  ^^yident,  that  diose  who  confound  tlie  sacred 
^%¥fl^|«rs  of  thiCi  Egyptians  with  hiecoglyphics,  are  in 'a 
gf^iatmij^^  into  ^icb  even  the'  learned  Lipsius  has 
Jii^Ugnr  as  appears  from  his  not^s  upon  the  nth  book*of 
Tacita$*s  Annals,-  c.  14.    But  this  error,  both  the  very 

learned 


'        \ 
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'  CSIu  3.  that  those  symbolical  represetitations,  contaiQ^ 
ing,a8  b  generally  supposed^eep  mysteries  of 

religion 

learned  Dr  Warburtbn»  in  his  Divine  I*egation,  and  the 
Cdaiitde  Caylus,  in  bis  CoUeccion  of.  Antiquities/ htye 
avoided ;  and  the  latter  has  given  us  a  specimen  "from 
antient  Egyptian  monuments^  of  both  Ae  sacred  and  po» 
pular  writing,  iis  quite  distinct  from  the  hterogly^phicat 
characters* 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  sacred  sculptttrey  it  is  agreed 
hj  all,  that  the  characters  used  in  itf  stand  riot»  like  alpha* 
betical  chs^ractersy  for  the  marks  of  sounds,  but  expireis 
the  ^things  themselves  directly  and  immediately. '  ith, 
Whatever  they  may  have  been  6rigihaUy»  yet»  as  they 
are  described  to  us  by  antient  authors,  and'are  used  upon 
obelisksf  and  other  Egyptian  monuments  yet  remaitting» 
they  are  certainly  symbolical  or  enigmatical  representa* 
tions  of  things.  This  account  is  given  of  them  by  Die* 
dorusy  in  the  passage  last  cited»  where  he  says,  that  the 
figures  used  in  hieroglyphics  were  those  of  animals  ofaS 
kindsy  the  members  pf  the,  human  body,  and  likewise  the 
organs  or  instruments  ofsut»  chiefly  tliose  belongii^  to 
carpentry*  For,  says  he,  this  kind  of  written  language 
does  not  express  its  meaning  by.  composition  of  syllables, 
but  by  metaphorical  or  allegorical '  representations  of 
things,  which,  by  use  and  exercise,  are  fixed  in  the  memo* 
ry>  and  so  become  familiar.  IvfAAw  rliw^  rui  /m»  nnry; 
#vTi»y  (i  e*  twv  it^Xv^tnMf  Y^nf/tftttrnt)  tfutu^  ^tntf  «niyTa3«« 
IFHf  Km  mat^mrmtn  A99^tfirin,  kf  Si  •(y»i'M^>  *«i  fmkum  timm* 

f%ftiamf  tuu  ^f»oi{«(  ^n^i|  9Vffii0knfmms*  He  proceeds  next  to 
explain  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  writing  among  the  Ethio- 
pians, and  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  same  among  the 
£gyptiaas«    ^Tbe  symbols  they  use^^^  sa^he^  <*area 

t  J     '*  hawk, 
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religion  and  morality,    should  have   teen  Ch- 3. 
the  Invendoa  of  8uch  an  age. 

What 

^  hawlr,  a  croeodikt  a  serpent ',  and  of  the  human  bo* 
**  djf  tbe  eyey  the  hand»  thei'countenance,  and  of  such 
^  like.  And  a  hawk  denotes  every  thing  that  is  quickly 
^  done»  because  this  animal  is  the  swiftest][of  all  birds, 
**  and  therefore  is  used  netaphoricalljy  to  denote  every 
^  thing  that  is  f uickj  or  .has  a^y  relation  to  quickness, 
^'  in  the  same  manner  as  we  use  metaphors  ia  speaking. 
"  The  crocodile  signifies  all  kind  of  wickedness  or  evil ; 
*^  the  eye»  being  the  guard  or  keeper  of  the  whole  body, 
*^  is  the  symbol  of  justice  i  the  right  hand^  with  the 
"  fingers  spread,  denotes  the  acquiring  and  collecting 
^  what  is  necessary  for  life ;  the  left  hand,  clinched, 
'*  denotes  the  custody  and  preservation  of  those  things* 
^  Hie  like  may  be  said. of  all  the  other  figures  from  the 
**  human  body,  from  instruments  of  art,  or  other  things* 
**  Of  these  representations,  having  made  the  me^ii;t|r 
**  familiar  to  them  by  constant  use,  jih^y  e^Uj  re^a^ 
*«  what  is  writun  in  that  way."  Lfi.  $».cap*  4. 

Thus  far  Diodorus  Siculus*  Tli^re  are  qiacy  other 
symbols  of  the  same  kind  with  those  he  mentions,  which 
we  find  in  other  antient  authbrs  {  such  as,  a  sj^rpent  in  ^, 
circle  to  denote  etemity,  an  jeye  on  a  sijceptre  to  represent 
a  monarch,  and  the  like  4  but  these  are  sufficient  for  oi^r 
purpose*  And  1  think  Diodorus,  in  the  passage  1  havp 
quoted,  has  given  us,  ui  a  few  words,  a  very  clear  ide^ 
of  this  kind  of  hicrogiyphical  writing*  I  shall  not  there- 
fore trouble  myself  with  explaining  some  other  passages  of 
antient  authors  upon  the  subject,  particularly  two  quojt- 
ed  by  Dr  Warbourton,  and  muirh  insisted  on  by  him  ; 
oneffom  Porphyry,  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras,  which  I 
hold  to  be  irretrievably  corroptedy  as  well  as  many  oiksr 
d^ngs  in  that  yrork ;  and  one  from  Clemens  Alexandria* 
Vol..  II.  i\  nus. 


y 
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Ch.  d.     What  then  was  the  method  Used  hj  the 
Egyptians  ^before  the  invention  of .  kttcw 

to 

nnSf  w&ich  I  likewise  think  is  not  sound.  Besides,  the 
authority  of  Oiodorus,  who  lived  in  so  much  an  earlier 
age^  and  was  at  so  great  pains  t6  inform  himself  concern- 
ing Egypt»  having  been  in  tlie  country  himself  in  order 
to  collect  materials  for  his  history,  is  of  much  greater 
weight  than  that  of  either  of  those  two  authors. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  When  the  use  of 
this  enigmatical  language  began  among  the  Egyptians  i 
2.  question  not  of  easy   solution.     One  thing  appears  to 
slie  certain,  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  invention  of 
a  barbarous  age,  and  that  the  Egyptians  m'ust  have  been 
far  advanced  iti  arts  and  civility,  and  even  in  philosophy, 
before  they  could  have  thought  of  expressing  their  mean- 
stag  by  such  symbols,  some  of  which  allude  to    properties 
of  animals,  and  other  natural  things,  not  at  all  obvious. 
Another  thing  seems  to  be  also  certain,  that  the  inven- 
tion of  letters  was  very  early  among  the  Egyptians;  for 
they  ascribe    the  invention  to  a  god,  viz.  Tbeuth^  who 
was  their  Mercury*     If  therefore  hieroglyphical  writing 
was  used  before  the   invention  of  letters,  it  must  have 
been  used  before  the  reign  of  Menes*  their  first  king, 
during  the   reigns'  of  their  gods ;    that  is»     while  the 
Egyptians  were  learning  arts  and  civility,  which  were 
taught  them'  by    those  first  kings,  whom  on  that  ac- 
count they  deified.     That  thp  remsiins  of  hieroglyphical 
writing,  upon  the  obelisks  still  preserved,  are  so  old,  I 
believe  no  body  believes ;  and  Dr  Warburton  acknow- 
ledges,   that  hieroglyphics  continued  in  use  long  after 
the  invention  of  letters,  Dhittc  Legat.  book  4.  sect.  4* 
pag*    145.     it  appears  therefore  to  be  certain,  that  at 
least  those  hieroglyphical  monuments  still  extant,  are 
not  so  old  as  the  invest!^  of  letters. 
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to  peipctuate  the  memory  of  events,    or  Ch.  3. 
communicate  knowledge  to    the  absent  ? 

I 

We  are  next  to  inquire*  fbr  what  purpose  this  enigmati- 
cal writing  wa9  employed  ?  And  that  it  was  not  used  for 
recording  historical  events,  which  were  intended  to  be 
published  and  made  known  to  all  the  world»  at  least  thac 
U  was  not  so  u«ed  in  later  timeSf  after  the  invention  of 
letters,  ^9  xpcthod  of  recording  so  much  more  easy  and 
obyio^Sy  I  hold  to  be  certain.     Even  the  facred  books  of 
the  priests,  in  which  the  history  of  Egypt  was  contained* 
do  nQt  appear  to  me  to  have  been  written  in  that  lan- 
guage*   For  otherwise  Diodorus,  who  saw  them,'  and 
made  use  of  them  in  compiling  his  historf,  (lib.  i»  c.  5}» 
edit*  Wessel.),  would  certainly  have  told  us  so.     And  as 
to  tbeir  inscriptions,  such  as  that  upon  the  first  pyramid 
built  by  Cheops,  znentioned  by  Herodotus,    expressing 
the  smn  that  was  expended   upon  the  onions  and  garlick 
eaten  by  the  workmen  who  built  it,  this  historian  has 
informed  us,  that  it  was  written  in   Egyptian   letters* 
yM^$fiafrt$  Aiymrrui.  (lib.  2.  c.  1 25  )  ;  as  well  as  another  ia* 
scription,  which  he  mentions  upon  another  pyr?n9iid,  of 
which  he  has  given  us  the  very  words  translated  into 
Greek,  {ihU,  cafi  136*).    And  if  more  authority  upon 
this  head  ^were  wanting,  we  have  that  of  Tacitv^  who 
tells   us,  that   Germanicus,    in  his   travels  through   £• 
gypt,  saw  at  Thebes,  which  was  even  then  in  ruins,  an 
inscription  still  reipaining,  written  in  Egyptian  letters, 
{Uter^  Egyptipe ;  an  expression  which,  in  Latin,  without 
any  ambiguity,    denotes    only    elemental    characters), 
which  being  interpreted  to  Germanicus  by  one  of  th.e 
priests,  was  found  to  contain  an  account  of  the  power 
^nd  opulence  of  this  great  city,  which,  at  the  time  of 
this  inscriptioDb  contained  seven  hundred  thousand  men 
St  to  bear  anntf  Anmil  t,  eap^  60.    Now  we  cap  hard' 
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Ch.S.  f  think  it  is  highly  probable,    (and   we 
can  say  no  more  of »  thing  sp  hx  beyond 

.all 

Ij  suppose  the  obelisks  yet  preserved  to  be  older  than 
tbis  mscription,  or  the  oldest  pynrtiitd;  srnd  sis  it  ap- 
pears that  it  ^as  not  the  fashion  at  that  time  to  record 
facts  of  history  in  this  [mysterious  character^  I  think  we 
may  safely  concludei  that  the  hieroglyphfcs  upon  the  o* 
belisks  still  to  be  seen»  are  not  any  historical  record.  I 
am  therefore,  of  opinioti»  that  however  Kircher,  that 
learned  Jesuft,  may  have  erred  in  the  explanations,  of  the 
hieroglyphics  upon  tlie  obelisks,  he  is  right  in  the  main 
doctrine  upon  which  aS  his  explanations  are  foondedi 
namely*  that  the  hieroglyphics  contained  mysteries  of 
religion  and  phHbsophy>  which  the  priests  ^d  not  mean  to 
publish  to  the  whole  world,  but  to  keep  s»  «9r^^«i$  among 
themselves.  And  indeed,  if  they  were  not  used  for  histo- 
rical record,  as  1  think  I  have  shewn  they  were  not,  it  is 
diffitult  to  conceive  for  what  purpose  they  coutd  ha:vc  been 
used,  other  than  that  of  mystery  and  concealment. 
,  This  account  of  the  anlfent  use  of  hieroglyphics,  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  what  we  read  concerning  them 
in  antienc  authors,  particularly  to  the  account  which 
Pliny  gives  of  two  obelisks  that  he  saw  at  Rome,  of 
trhich  he  says,  tmeripti  aMo  rermn  natura  interprefa^ 
iioneh  pbUosophiS  Fgypthriim  continent;  HB*  36.  caf^ 
14.  edit.  Harduini.  Egypt  we  know  was  the  land  of  my- 
stery, atid  both  her  religion  and  philosophy  i^ere  covered 
with  th'at  \tS\  from  thence  it  spread  all  over  the  East, 
of  which  the  wfse  men  spoke  m  parahles*  It  was  im« 
ported  into  Greece  by  then*  earliest  sages',  who  travelled 
fn  Egypt,  such  as  OVpheus  and  Musseus ;  for  in  the  my* 
iteries  which  those  sages  brought  from  Egypt  into 
Greece,  were  contained  the  sublimest  truths  of  religion 
and  philosophy,  at  first  exhibited  only  in  allegont  shew, 
tut  at  last  plainly  revealed  to  those  who  were  initiated 

'  into 
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all  record  or  memory)!   that  the  method  CL  3» 
they  used  was  that  most  natural  and  ob« 

viou» 

into  tbe  greater,  mrttettesy  w&o  were  said  to  be  «vrMrr««^ 
and  to  enjoy,  as  it  were,  the  beatific  rifion  6f  tbe  unirer** 
sal  nature,  and  tke  first  principles  of  tbings.  See  CUmettf, 
Aht0iid.  ftnm*  5. ;  \Struh09  Rh.  10.  ^  aad  Dhine  Leg^» 
hook  2.  sect.  4.  pag.,  163.  The  philosophy  too,  which 
Pythagoras  in  later  times  brought  from  Egypt,  wore  the 
disguise  of  allegory  and  symbol,  and  was  plainly  taught 
by  him  only  to  those  who  had  approyed  thenuelves  worthy 
by  a  long  novitiate. 

This,  according  to  my  notion,  was  the  only  use  of 
faieroglyphtas,  after  the  invention  'of  tetters.    Bat  were 
they  used  at  all  before  that  inv^tbn  ?  And  if  I  saw  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Egyptians  bad  lived  as  long 
in  a  state  of  civility  and  arts,  vrithont  an  alphabet,  as 
the  Chinese  have  done,  I  should  have  been  of  opiniotr, 
that  they  might  have  formed  thifr  mysterious  philosophi- 
cal language,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Chinese  are^f  that  nature.    Bat. as  it  is 
certain  that  letters  were  invented  very  early  in  Egypt,  t 
diink  the  probability  is,  that  before  thrs  discovery  thty 
were  not  so  far  advanced  in  philoso|)hy,  as  to  have  »fif 
such  mysterious  language ;  and  that  their  only  way  of 
recording  things  was  by  pictures  or  natural  representa* 
(ions,  either  at  full  length  or  abridged.    From  this  pic- 
tare-writing,  I  think  it  is  likely  that  the  fi^rst  forms  of  the 
Egyptian  Utters  were  derived.    And  hence  comes  the 
connection  which  learned  men  have  observed  betwixt  thijb' 
alphabetical  writing*   and    their    hieroglyphics  of  later 
times  ;  for  it  was  natural  enough,  that  with  their  faier6^ 
glyphics,  they  should  mix  those  antient  characters  nsed 
before  the  invention  of  letters,  which  characters,  like  tht 
Ueroglyphics,  stood  for  the  marks  of  ideas,  not  of  sounds. 

Asd^ 


^  X 


% 
\ 

Ch.  8* '  vfdus  way  of  gpiiakiag^  to*  the  eyas,'  I  meaa 
by  painting  or  ciiving  natural  ieptes^ib^ 
tadcMis  of  the  things  they  meant  to  ex- 
press. This  we  know  was  practised  by 
the  IS^cJxicijns  b^^  the  Spanish  cppque^t, 
and  is  at  this  day  us0d  by  the  Indians  df 
North  Artierica.  But  as  this  way  of  recor-^ 
dipg.  things  wpuld.be  T^ry  tedidu^,  and  tafeq 

»p  ji  great  M,  Qf  time ;  and.  2^  human  ioi-, 
^▼ention  proccfeds  but  very  skw^lyj    it   is. 
likely,  that  before  the  discovery  of  tetters, 
spn^e  vjray  was  contrived  of  abridging  thi* 
pictuie-writiag,  aad  maldngit  more  fit  for 

^  •  •  •  * 

common  use.  The  Indians  of  North  America 
ar?  not  yet  so  far  advanced :  but  the  Chinese. 
ar^.  For  it  appears  to  me  certain;  from  the 
best  information  that  I  can  get  concermng 
the  (Chinese  characters,  that  they,  were  OTigi- 

nally  ao  other  th^a  the  n^tiwral  representor 

tions  of  the  things,  which,  in  process  of 
i  time,  were  abridged,  and  at  last  $0  much 

shortened 

And  perhaps  they  might  he  necessary  for  cQimectu^  to- 
gipther  the  omblemaucal.  %uresy  and  iparking  the  con- 
jftectic^  and  dependeivce  they  h^d  upon  one  another :  fotj 
10  d^abCi  in  the  piaiure-writing,  there  would  be  such 
t^xks  pf  connection^,  which  probably  w^f^  $igas  of  ar|;H- 
tW7  fijKStitution, 
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^ortened  and  dlterbd^  thht  :we  cMt  now  hardly  CSu  Si 
we  iia  aay^ofjl^em  the  origtoal  picture.  * . .; 
:  Fsom  tjbfise  abridged  picturesi  I  think  it 
»  a  very  probaUe  conjecture^  that  afiier  the 
analysis  of .  articulation  was  diaci^viered,  the 
ichftracters  iited  to  .express  the  element^ 
aoimCIs  were' fochied.  Thtis.  fat  at  least  is 
.certain,  that  raany  of  those >char2u:ters,  t^hidi 
.are  fotiml  la  antient  monuments  of  Egyptian 
alphabetiqd  writing^. i^e  jil^ewipe  (o  \)e  found 
on  their  fab^dis  *•  « 

The  great  advantage  which  the  use  of 
letters  has  abovg  any  other  kind  of  writing, 
is>  that  it  connects  together  speidcing  and 
wilting,  so  as  to  make  but  one  art  in  ^effect 
of  both.  For  letters  stand  for  sounds,  not  for 
the  ideas  expressed  by  those  sounds.  And, 
therefore,  when  the  sounds  are  once 
learned,  we  see  how  easily  even  our  child- 
ren learn  the  expression  of  them  by  al- 
pjbabetical  characters  ;  whereas,  if  the  writ- 
ten characters  are  expressive  of  the  ideas, 
not  of  the  sounds,  then  is  the  written  lan- 
guage,   and  the  language  that  is  spoken, 

entirdy 

»  ' 

*  Sec  the  CouMi  de  Cjaylus^s  CalUctiM  &f  Antifidtkti  lorn. 
I.  fag.  6§*  et  scjiq.  See  also  wl^at  Dr  Warburton  bas  sj|j4 
upon  dtis  subject)  in  his  Dirine  LegattoiLr 
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Ch.  3.  entirely  unconnected,  and  each  of  them  re« 
quires  a  separate  study;  and  that  of  the 
written  language,  which  is  so  much  easiei^ 
t9  be  learned  among  us-  than  the  language 
that  is  spoken,  becomes  a  most  intricate  and 
difficult  study.  Accordingly,  it  is  a  fact  weU 
known,  that  the  Qiinese,  aftfer  having  leani<- 
ed  the  language  they  speak,  as  we  do  ours, 
consume  their  whole  lives  in  learning  their 
written  language,  that  is,  learning  to  read 

It  no  doubt. shewed  a  great  deal  of  inge* 
niousness,  to  think  of  making  sounds  vi- 
sible,  and  the  object  of  one  sense,  by  that 
means^  to  fall  under  the  perception  of  an- 
other; but  still  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if 
we  suppose,  as  I  do,  that  the  analysis  of 

■ 

the  sound  of  language  was  already  made, 
it  was  no  more  than  an  ingenious  thought, 
but  not  at  all  a  great  discovery,  at  least 
not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  analysis 
of  the  sound  of  language  *•     For  it  was 

no 

•  Plato  gives  us  an  account  of  the  invention  both  of  the 
analysis  of  the  sound  of  language*  and  of  alph^betif^d 
characters.  The  first  is  in  the  Philedus,  f.  374  and  the 
other  in  the  Phsedrus, /•  1240.  idit.  Ficinl  And  be  a« 
scribes  both  to  some  god  or  godlike  man  he  calls  e«o#» 
the  same  1^0  in  Grojik  vras  caXUi'timit  and  in  Latin 
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no  more  than  finding  out  marks  for  what  Ch.  3. 
was  known  before.  And  if  we  suppose 
that  the  Egyptians,  like  other  nations,  used 
symbols,  or  representations  of  things,  before 
they  knew  the  use  of  letters,  it  would  be  no 
more  than  transferring  that  method  of  re<«- 
presentation  to  the  elements  of  sound.  And 
accordingly,  the  learned  academician  whom 
I  mentioned  before^  M.  de  Guignes,  main- 
tains, that  the  alphabetical  characters  were 
made  out  of  such  representations.  If  the 
notation  of  music  had  been  invented  before 
letters,  which  might  have  happened,  and 
perhaps  did  actually  happen,  I  should  have 
thought  the  discovery  just  as  great  as  that  of 
letters,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  that 
most  wonderful  analysis  of  musical  sounds^ 
for  expressing  which  that  notation  is  used. 
And  therefore  the  only  distinction  I  make 
betwixt  the  two  discoveries,  is,  that  the 
Vol.  II.  K  k  one 

Mercury.  Put  there  are  sevetal  who  bore  that  name 
in  Egypt ;  and  Plato  does  not  say  that  it  was  the  same 
&tv0  who  invented  both,  but  tather  the  contrary  t  for 
though  he  mentions  several  other  inventions  of  the  0n$ 
-who  invented  letters,  he  does  not  speak  of  the  analysis  of 
articulate  sounds  as  one  of  them ;  and  I  think  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  was  a  IVIercury  before  hini  who  made 
that  greater  discovery. 
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Ghr  3.  one  "wfaich  was  firsts  has  th«  ^eatesc  meriL. 

But  I  think  the  inventor,  even  of  that  one, 

must  be  contented  to  share  the  praise  with 

Mm  who  first  devised  a  method  of  making 

the  ideas  of  the  mind  visible ;  for  there  is> 

reaHy  no  differenpe  betwixt  making  ideaa 

iri^bfe,  and  sounds  visible^  if  the  ideas  are 

of  things  not  visible* 

Whether  there  was  a  progress  in  tihe  in- 

vendoa  of  alphabetical  characters,  or  whether 

they  were  invented  all  at  once,  is  a  matter 

of  conjeetux&     If,  as  I  suppose,  the  analysis^^ 

of  articulation  was  not  made  at  once,  but 

that  they  stopt  at  syllables,  it  is  not  unlikdly 

that  a  syllabical  alphabet  may  have  been  fir^t 

inventai,  such  as  that  of  the  Japanese*     If^ 

on  l^e  other  hand,  we  suppose  that  there 

were  no  alphabetical  characters  invented  till 

the  analysis  of  articulate  sounds  waa  cpi»- 

pleted,  there  is  no. reason  I  think  to  believe, 

but  that  the  whole  alphabet  would  be  at 

once     completed,    and     that    a    character 

would  be  invented  for  every  element  that 

had  been  discovered;  for  it  is-  difficult  to^ 

conceive    why  the   inventor    should  have 

stopt  short,  and  not  gone  through  the  whole 

elements* 

As 
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As  to  the  utility  of  letters,  I  have  said  al-  Ch.  3. . 
wady*,  that  the  writing-art  is  not  an  art  of 
memory ^  but  an  ait  of  reminiscence.   .  And 
It  is  a   most  certain  fact,   that  the  prac« 
lice  of  writing,  so  far  from  streagthening 
the  memory,  weakens  it ;  for  this  reason, 
that  when  we  cpmmit  a  thing  to  writing, 
we,  as  it  were,  discharge  the  memory  of  ic 
jftjid  accordingly,  those  who  cannot,  or  do 
not  write,  have  much   more  tenatious  me- 
mories  than  those  who  trust  nothing  to  me- 
mory.     I  have  likewise  said,  tliat  I  doubted 
whether  the  use  of  letters  had  contributed 
to  the  imfjrpvement  of  knowledge ;  and  if 
it  be  true  that  it  weakens  memory^  as  know-    ' 
ledge  depends  so  much  upon  memory,  it 
must  be  likewise  true,  that  it  retards  our 
progress  in  knowledge.     Be^des,  as  nothing 
improves  knowledge   so    much  ^  mutual 
intercourse     and  ^  communication    of    our 
thoughts  to  one  another,  ^uch  intercourse  is 
better  carried  on  by  conversation, .  than  by 
writing ;  and  therefor^  if  the  frequent  use 
of  writing  has  the  effect  of  making  conver- 
sation xipon  subjects  of  science  less  frequent, 

which 

♦  P^rt  2.  book  I.  ch,  2.  in  fifkP. 
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Ch.  3.*  which  I  doubt  is  the  case  among  us,  instead 
of  advancing  learning,  it  will  be  a  hindrance 
to  it.      And  accordingly  I  am  persyaded, 
that  learning  flourished  most  both  in  Greece 
and  Egypt,  when  there  was  least  written 
upon  the  subject.     And  particularly,  in  the 
Pythagorean  school,  the  most  learned  school 
of  philosophy  that  ever  was  in  Greece,  we 
are  informed,  that  nothing  was   committed 
to  writing  while  the  school  flourished,  and 
not  till,  by  'the  persecution  of  those  philoso- 
phers in  Italy,  it  was  broken  and  dispersed. 
Then  indeed  some  of  them,  for  the  sake  of 
posterity,  conimitted  some  part  of  their  phi- 
losophy, but  I  believe  no  great  part  of  it,  to 
writing^;    and   to   those  writings  we  owe 
what  is  most  valuable  in  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  first  of  whom  we 
know  purchased  some  of  those  books  at  a 
very  high  pricef. 

It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  in 
other  respects,  the  invention  of-  writing  has 
many  advantages.  In  the  ^rst  place,  it  is 
a  method  of  communication  betwixt  absent 

persons^ 

» 

*  JapihUchus  in  vita  Pythagoras  se&.  253. 
t  See  DiQgenes  Laertms  in  vita  Platonk. 
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persons,  which,  in  many  cases,  is  a  matter  Ch.  3. 
of  great  utility,  as  well  as  pleasure  and  sa- 
tisfaction, ^dly^  It  is  without  doubt  the 
best  way  of  preaerving  the  memory  of  facts 
and  dates  ;  for  though  science,  whose  chief 
seat  is  the  understanding,  may  be  continued 
by  tradition,  and  delivered  down  from  fa-* 
ther  to  son  for  many  generations,  not  only 
without  loss,  but  with  increase ;  it  is  other- 
wise with  facts,  and  more  so  still  with  dates, 
which  depending  solely  upon  memory, 
cannot  be  so  exactly  preserved  by  traditioiji 
only.  And  accordingly,  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Egyptians,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
contained  nothing  bvit  facts,  either  of  natural 
or  civil  history,  and  their  dates  ;  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  their  geometry,  astronoiiiy, 
or  philosophy,  were  recorded  there*.  But 
S^^,  One  principal  use  of  it  is,  what  \ 
have  already  hinted,  to  preserve  learning 
against  such  a  calamity  as  befell  it  in  Italy, 

when^ 

^  Diodor.  Siculus^  who  made  use  of  these  books  ia 
compiling  his  history,  lih.  \.  sefi.  69.  edit.  Wesseling,  does 
not  speak  of  their  containing  anything  else  but  fads, 
ibid,je^,  44.  And  Plato,  in  the  TimauSf  /.  23.  edit,  Sert 
rani^  says,  that  all  the  memorable  events  that  happened, 
v^hether  in  Egypt  or  other  countries,  of  which  they  had 
information,  were  set  down  in  thofe  booksu 
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Ch.  3,  when  the  Pythagorean  philosophers  were 
massacred,  or  driven  out  of  the  country*; 
or  against  destruction  of  men  and  arts,  by 
famine,  pestilence,  or  inundations  of  bar* 
barous  nations,  such  as  over^read  Europe, 
^  and  destroyed  the  Roman  empire.  *  And 
it  is  to  the  manuscripts  that  were  saved  in 
that  general  v^rreck  of  philosophy,  and  all 

science, 

*  This  is  a  fadl  that  is  little  known.    It  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  historian)  so  far  as  I  know,  that  has  come  down 
to  us,  except  Polybiust  who  speaks  of  ic  only  in  passing, 
fib.  2./.  17;  ;  and  the  text  of  Polybius  is  there  mutilated. 
But  the  fad  cannot  be  doubted  of;  for  it  is  related  by 
Jamblichusy  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras,   with  many  cir* 
jcumst^Qces  from  authors  whom  be  quotes  that  are  now 
lost.     It  was  the  greatest  blow  that  ever  learning  got, 
next  to  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  hierarchy ;  and 
it  would  have  gone  near  to  have  extinguished  learning 
altogether,  if  some  jof  them  who  escaped  the  massacre,  had 
not  committed  their  learning  to  writing,  lest  philosophy, 
that  best  gift  of  the  gods  to  men,  as  Plato  says,  should  be 
totally  lost ;  Jani,  u6i  supra^  teet^z^y     Those  writings 
were,  for  a  long  time^  concealed  in  the  families  of  the 
authors,  -  being  tr^smitted   as   a  -  sacred  deposit  from 
father  to  son>.    But  several  of  them  at  last  came  abroad, 
and  were  picked  up  by  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  such 
as  Plato  and  Aristotle  ;  the  last  of  whom,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  observe,  published  one  of  them  under  his  own 
name,  I  mean  the  book  of  Categories^  which  he  has  made 
the  foundation  of  his  system  of  logic  ;  and  indeed  it  con* 
tains  the  priniciples  of  all  science*     In  short,  all  the  good 
philosophy  we  have  now  in  Europe,  is  little  more  than 
fragments  th^t  had  been  saved  out  of  this  shipwreck  of 
learning  in  Italy,  9Ae  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  history 
of  learnings  though  iso  little  known. 
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science,  that   we  owe  all  the  learning  we  Ch.  3. 
have  at  present  in  Europe. 

Having  said  thus  much  concerning  the 
invention  of  letters,  and  the  utility  of  thero, 
I  will  proceed  to  follow  them  from  Egypt 
to  Greece ;  whither  they  were  brought 
first  by  the  Pelasgi,  and  afterwards  by  Cad- 
mus, with  some  variation,  no  doubt,  of  the 
form.  Whether  there  was  any  addition 
made  in.  Egjrpt  to  the  first  invention  of 
them,  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  doubtful  point* 
But  it  is  certain  that  after  they  came  to 
Greece,  there  was  no  addition  made  to  them 
by  the  Greeks  of  any  value.  The  original 
Egyptian  letters  were  sixteen  in  number, 
viz.  five  vowels,  six  mutes  simple  and 
myldle,  four  liquids,  and  the  solitary  letter 
r.  With  these  it  is  likely  there  came  a*  ririark 
of  aspiration,  or  an  ^,  such  as  we  have  in 
the  Roman  alphabet,  and  in  some  ancient 
Greek  monuments.  To  these*  Palamedes 
added  marks  for  the  three  aspirated  conso« 
nants,  and  also  for  the  double  consonant  J. 
Then  came  Simonides,  who  added  two 
other  characters  for  double  consonants,  viz. 
4  and  ^,  and  likewise  marks  for  two  long 
vowels,  viz.   the  long   f  and  the  long  o« 

But 
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Ch.  3.  But  these  additions,  I  say,  were  no'  improve^ 
ments,  but  rather  corruptions  of  the  alpha- 
bet For  with  respect  to  the  double  letters, 
they  are  at  best  only  an  abridgement  of  the 
orthography  :  but  I  say  further,  that  two  of 
them  are  equivocal  characters  ;  for  ^  stands 
either  for  «$  or  yg^  and  '^  either  for  -rrg  or 
Qg.  And  as  to  the  aspirated  letters^  they  too 
are  no  moae  than  a  short-hand  way  ot  writ- 
ing, such  as  that  which  is  used  for  markiDg 
the  aspiration  of  the  vowels  j  and  according- 
ly the  Latins,  and  we  too  in  Britain,  mark 
our  aspirations  very  well,  both  of  vowels 
and  consonants,  by  the  original  mark  of 
aspiration,    viz.    the    letter    b  *,    without 

Palamedes's 

*  This  IS  not,  properly  speaking,  a  letter,  but  a  ijlark 
of  aspiration  ;  and  accordingly  was  so  used  antiently  by 
the  Greeks,  who  wrote  nvutrct  in  place  of  itutr^f,  as  it  is 
now  written.  And  the  marks  of  the  two  spirits,  they  sayy 
were  taken  from  the  division  of  the  ancient  mark  of  aspi- 
ration, the  one  half  of  it,  with  a  bend  towards  the 
right  hand,  being  used  to  denote  the  spiritus  aspcr^ 
and  the  other  half,  with  a  bend  the  other  way,  the  ///• 
ritus  lenh*  And  here  again  we  may  observe,  that  the 
antient  manner  of  writing  was  more  sensible  j'for  they 
had  only  a  mark  for  the  spiritus  asper^  judging  it  unne- 
cessary, as  it  really  is,  to  have  any  mark  at  all  for  the 
spiritus  lenis*  2 
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Palamedes's  mveation.  And  it  may  be  ob-  Ch.  3. 
senred,  that  this  way  of  marking  iht  aapira- 
tion,  shews  the  nature  of  it  better  than  Pala-* 
me4e8^s  characters :  for  they  have  probably 
led.  the  grammarians  into  what  I  hold  to  be 
a  mistake^  that  the  aspiration  belongs  to  con^ 
sonants  ;  whereas  it  belongs,  as  I  have  said^ 
primarily'>.to  vowels  and  only  consequen- 
tially to  the  consonants^  by  their  being  join- 
ed to  aspirated  vowels.  Thus  when  I  write 
Cethegas  in  Latin,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the 
vowel  .^  that  is  aspirated  j  whereas,  when  I 
use  Palamedes^s  character,  and  write  Jk^Snyo^y 
it  may  be  thought,  and  is  commonly  thought^ 
that,  the  aspiration  belongs  principally  to  the 
consonant  /•  And  as  to  Simonides's  marks 
for  the  long  g  and  long  p,  if  he  had  carried 
the  invention  farther,  and  devised  marks  for 
all  the  long  vowels,  it  might  have  been  so 
far  useful  J  that  it  would  have  saved  writing; 
but  as  he  did  not  carry  it  so  far,  he  had 
much  better  have  let  it  alone  altogether,  and 
then  it  is  likely  the  old  way  of  writing 
would  have  continued,  of  doubling  the  char-^ 
acter  when  the  vowel  is  long,  of  writing. 
Vol.  II.  LI  for 


28^  tttfi  6lnom  AR&  ftirtIL 

Ch.  d.  for  «)cample,  oA^  wheii  the  tf  was  long** 
diit  though  these  ad^tbtis,  tziadebythe 
Gre^  to  ihe  Egyptian  alphabet,,  were 
neither  oecessaiy  nor  useful  ;  some  correc- 
lions  which  they  made  upon  their  own  or- 
thography were  certainly  a  great  imiM-ove- 
ment.  For  the  letter  e,  among  them,  stood 
for  three  different  sounds,  the  short «,  the 
long  €,  and  the  diphthong  ^^  which  Was  the 
naihe  of  the  letter.  The  long  s  they  express^ 
ed,  as  I  have  just  noW  sald^  by  douUihg  the 
character;  bm  it  was  certainly  very  blunder- 
ing to  make  the  letter  stand  for  the  name 
they  happened  to  gire  it  They  might  as^ 
weil  have  made  a  stand  fW  the  sound  a/^a; 
or  ?  for  6^ra.  In  like  manner  thfe  letter  o 
stood  not  only  for  both  fong  and  short  c^ 
(which  ambiguity  was  removed  by  writing, 
it  double),  but  also  for  the  diphthong,  «,  pro- 
bably for  the  same  reason  that  s  stood  for  &y 
namely,  because  »  was  the  name  diey  gaw 
theletter;r 

•  SevenJ 


^  This  was  tbe  andent  prftctice- among  the  Latiiii»aft 
appears  from  Quincttlian ;  and  probablf  also  among  the 
Greeks.  See  what  I  saj  fiirthsr  ef  this  sttbj.ect>  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  accents* 
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Several  other  obQervatiohB  flight  pe  madf 
Itipoa  tht  Greelt  alphsibec,  but  enough  ha« 
been  s^d  of  the  a|pr»al>et  of  a  particular  la»* 
SUi^  f  9nd  I  shall  conclude  this  pan  of  the 
analysis  of  language^  after  having  i^^e  n! 
£fw  obiervations  i^on  the  Roman  and  £ng/ 
Kah  alph^et  .  7 , 

'  Hie  Rom^n  alphabet  was,  as  I  have  showA 
^ltewh#re»  the  antient  Greek  alphabet,  siro* 
hSiUy  ttiQre  Antient  than  that  which  C^^^s 
br^itght  titf 0  Greece ;  anjl  as  I  have  said,  it 
was  no  weoriie  foi?  wanting  the  additipfial  Ibl*^ 
texs  invented  byFalannedes  and  Simonides* 
But  as  the  Latin  wais  a  dialect  of  the  JEoUc, 
and  as  the  ^olic  used  very  miidi  the  sound 
of  the  digamma,  which  resembled  the  sound 
of  our  "Wf  the  Romans  had  the  same  sound, 
^t  did  not  use  the  character,  making  the 
letter  u  and  v  (for  both  forms  were  used 
indiscriminately)  stand  both  for  the  vowel 
and  the  digamma  ;  for  as  to  their  lefXexJi  i( 
neitherexpressed  the  Greek  f,  nor  the  wfiolic 
digamma^  but  a  scnihd  different  from  either, 
^md  a  very  unpleiasant  one,  as  appears  from 
die  passage  above  quoted  from  Quinctiliao, 
Ji/b^  12,  ^a/*  IQL  To  supply  this  defect  in  the 

Latia   ^ 
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C3lU  3.  Latin  alphabet,  Claudius,  the  Emperor,  in- 
troduced the  use  of  the  iEoIic  digamma> 
marked  like  a  Roman  F  reversed,  which  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  some  antient  inscriptions, 
but  went  out  of  use  after  his  death*. 

As  to  our  English  alphabet,  it  is  certainly- 
very  faulty.  For  the  first  letter  has  three 
sounds  ij^rstj  the  common  sound  of  a  ;  then 
,  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  ai/ ;  and  lastly^ 
the  sound  of  the  Greek  n  z  and  yet  there  i$ 
but  one  character  to  express  all^e  three. 
Then  the  /  supplies  the  double  officie,  express- 
ing both  the  genuine  sound  of  that  letter, 
and  of  the  diphthong  au  £,  in  like  manner, 
stands  both  fo]t  its  own  sound,  and  the  sound 
of  /  ;  and  u  is  sometimes  the  diphthong  eu^ 
and  sometimes  the  plain  vowel,  or  rather  the 

diphthong 

I 

*  Sec  what ;  Mr  Foster  has  collected  upon  the  subject 
of  the  digammaj  pag.  122.  of  his  Essay,  to  which  jnay 
be  added  t}ie  passage  I  quoted  above  from  Quinctiliant 
lib.  12.  cap,  10. ;  and  also  what  Mr  Foster  has  observed 
from  Mr  Dawes,  concerning  the  effect  of  this  digamma, 
,  in  making  the  preceding  vowel  long,  as  in  thfc. perfect 
tenses  of  the  third  apd  fourth  Latin  conjugation  ^  for  in 
the  preterite  cupii  and  audit,  the  first  /  is  short,  but  by  it\r 
serting  the  digamma  betwixt  themi  it  becomes  long,  as  In 
fnphi^d  a^udivu       ^ 
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diphthong  \ ;  for,  as  I  observed,  we  have  not 
in  English  the  genuine  sound  of  that  vowel; 
Then,  with  respect  to  consonants,  the  c  is  an 
ambiguous  character  ;  for  it  is  sometimes 
sounded  hard  as  the  iy  and  sometimes  soft  as 
the  i ;  and  the  /  is  oftgn  souAded  as  sb.  And 
hk  the  combinations  of  consonants  in  sylla- 
ble8,-w€  do  not  always  give  them  the  same 

«       * 

sound  J  for  the  th  in  thing  is  a  much  strong- 
BT  aspirate  than  in  fbeff  or  though. 


\ 


CHAP.     IV. 

Of  the  antient  ac cents. ^^That  they  were  real 
notes  of  music y  distinct  from  the  quantity 
of  the^ syllable. -^What  accent  in  English 

fS  •  .      .  -    «      .        ,  •, 


I  COME  now  to  the  analysis  of  the  second  cj,^  4^ 
part  oC  the  matter  of  language,  of  which 

I  proposed  to  treat,  viz.  the  Prosody.  And 
here  I  am  to  speak  of  a  thing  so  little  under* 
stood  in  modern  times,  that  some  even  deny 
the  existence  of  it ;  I  mon  the  melody  of 
langdagei  a$  the  antients  called  it ;  which, 


Gh.  4.  as  we  t^a^l  shew  in  the  requd,  made  a  cotif 
aid  liable  part  of  the  baaiity  of  their  cooipoyir 
tion«  For  ike  better  understaiding  it^  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  bed^tQ  th^(  higher 
genus  which  I  Qientipned  ia  the  bfginmi^ 
of  thii  bookt  Mmely  sw»d^  For  melodfi 
as  I  have  already  observed;  belongs  not  ti 
language,  as  atloulated  voice,  b\M  a»  90uad« 
being  common  to  it  with  muiuc 

Sound  19  defined  by  antif  Qt  authors  to  bf 
a  percussion  of  the  air,  perceivable  by  the 
sense  of  hearing*.  Now  sound,  simply  with- 
out articulation,  may  be  considered  in  a 
threefold  view..  For  it  is  kmder  or  softer  ;— 
it  is  higher  or  lower^  as  to  musical  modula* 
tipn,  or,  in  other  words,  is  acuter  or  graver  j^ 
or,  lasdy,  it  is  of  shorter  en*  longer  duration. 
The  first  of  these  differences  docs  not  belong 
to  the  art  of  language,  ^except  so  far  a^  con- 
cerns the  pronunciation  of  syllables  in  Eng- 
lish, of  which  I  shall  say  more  hereafter) : 
for  men  speak,  and  make  other  noises,  lofid 
or  soft,  as  occasions  requue,  which  are  ^^ 
many  and  various  to  be  ccanprehended  by 

.  .  rulesi 

«f{i  t^gtivmmff  fd.  25.    Sec  also  jSmiUd^  mlf.  Can.  in  ifiitio* 


» I 
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rules.    But  &e  other  twa  mike  pan  of  the  Oh.  4. 
gtammaticai  art^  a^  leatt  itt  ^e  aoticnt  taa- 

gusfe"" 
The  first  of  these,  as  I  have  sadd,  is  catted 

prosody  i  a  word  which  I  observe  is  frequent* 
.  \y  applied  very  improperiy  to  quantity^  j  for 
irgotriiix  in  Greek  exactly  answers  to  the 
Latin  word  aedtntus^  and  denotes  that  tune  or 
melody  which  is  atineit^d  t6j  or  iiccompan!^ 
speechf:  and  it  is  of  the  analy^  of  this  me- 
lody that  I  am  now  to  treat 

*  In  the  common  Latin  grammars,  it  is  used  to  signiff  - 
that  part  of  grammar  which  treats  both  of  qaantiiy  and 
atcent  t  stnd  it  is  so  used  even  in  the  Icahied  Voffius's 
grammar* 

f  Thn  is  the  sense  in  winch  the  ward  is  constantlj  used 
hj  Dionjsias  the  Halicarnassian,  i^n  his  most  accurate 
treatise  of  ^^ompOsitSon*  so  often  quoted,  particuUrlj  in 
/^.  25.  wbtreti^  expressly  dllsGln^uishes  it  from  ({uanii- 
ty  %  for  speaking  of  the  aceidcnu  «f  #ordv  be  itKntjet* 
WFitwm  Ti  tuu  rvmiAtff,  mm  w^M^m^  The  learned  Theo* 
dorus  Gasa,  in  his  grammar,  fpeaks  tbe  same  language  1 
U^Mnim  ifi  rmns  itwrn  fur  ^W9S  tyygiyyri  wft  9wPmut9  ev  . 
•As  k&yy  I  and  then  he  proceeds  to  define  f«»«f ^  as  that  of  " 
which  the  wf$^ftm  was  composed  And  Demnriiu 
>  Triclinius,  an  antient  grammarian,  gites  the  san^e  ratm 
mtnpitt  that  I  have  given  5  for  kpcaliiig  of  the  marks  oF 
accents  and  spirits,  he  adds,  *'k§nim  ir^wt^tA^  mnumnuf  is 
ire4S«V«)br«M0|rtftf«fiirN>^fwrcvA^i«IK^^  PrefitL 

w  ^  P     ,  ••  »     *     *  . 

ad  Anst^fban. 


« ..  y  . 


Ch.  4ck  Lifce  cvjery  bther^/indiody  k  prises  from  a 
coaihm^tion  of  sowids,  and  is^resolyeable  in- 
to what  is  called  (fdoyyoq  in  Greek,  .and  in 
Ei:^i8h  a  ^^/r,  which  is  defiflf 4;  bf  Aristoxe- 
nu8,  an  antient  writerupon  piti8ic,,to  be  **  one 
stretch  or  extengiQii  pf  the  yoice*  f  that 
109  \a3  I  undeF3tand  it^:  a  contiauatipn  of  the 
voice  iathe  ss^me  tone,  without  stop  or  in- 
tervdl^  and  without  fchange. 

A  note  may  have  all  the  three  qualities  of 
sound  above  mentioned  :  for  it  may  be  loud 
or  soft ;  long  or  short ;  acute  or  grave.  But 
it  is  of  this  last  quality  only  that  I  am  now 
to  speak  J. ... 

.  And  nrst  it  .is  .apparent,  that  acuteness 
and  gravity  afe  relative  qualities,  as  well  as 
length  and  shortness  :  for  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  a  sound  either  acute  or  grave, 
but  in  relation,  to  ai^ther  sound ;  and  in 
general  there  is  in  music  nothing  absolute, 

but 


^'  «»'•»«  %  V-  * 


<S>iiinis  iFr»9'iq  im  (*^  rttd-i?.'    Hdrmo7itc,  Hi.  I.  p*  i  c, 

f  Those  who  are  entirely  ignorant  ofmUsIc  may  ima-. 
gine,  that  loud  and  aicute»  grave  and  soft,,m  sounds,  are 
the  same.     But  they  are  quite  different  j  for  the  sound 
of  a  cannon  is  one  of  the  cravest  sounds  that  can  be  made* 
and  at  the  satne  time  one  of  the  loudest. 
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but  it  is  altogether  a  science  of  ratios  an^^pro*  Qi.  4« 
portions.  But  the  question  is,  What  is  it 
that  makes  this  acuteness  or  gravity  ia  sounds? 
And  for  solution  of  this  question,  we  must  go 
«till  a  little  higher  than. we  have  hitherto  done, 
I  mean,  to  an  idea  more  (general  than  even 
that  of  sounds  viz;  motion  \  for  all  sound  is 
motion  ;  and  if  all  things  were  at  rest^  there 
woiild  .  not,  as  Euclid  says,  be  either  sound 
or  voice  .  "  - 

It  is  therefore  ^evident,  that  acuf encss  or 
gravity  in  sounds  must  be  certiin  ijiodifica- 
tlons  of  the  motion  which  'produces ,  them. 
And  Aristotle  has  told  us,,  that  when  the 
sound  is  acute,  there  is;much  motion  in  little 
time  f .  This  is  truly  said,  but  shortly :  it 
Vol.  ifL  Mm  ,    .therefore 

*  Euclid^  sect,  Camnls%  in  initio, 

\  Ariitoth  De  animal  Lib.  2.  where  he  treats  of  soand. 
EUdSIhzs  s'SLid  the  same' tfatng,  but  at  more  length, 
in  t)ic  ^bcgmfiing  of  hi»  rjecitQ  Canonii.  .  His  .wprds  4re, 

'xvKMTi^ett  •j^vrt^m  WMito'i  Tits  ^^oyyv;,  ui  it  et^xton^eci  Zxpyn^^. 

fPFHWi^  «{   Ct^dMTt^Mf    KM     %\elTV9yVf  TVyK^TCt*      KiV/UTim,        FrQlll 

whence  it  Appears,  that  £sucHd  knew  in  substance  the  doc- 
irine  of  our  modern '|9iikisophyconcen?iBg  sounds,  though 
I  am  persuaded  he  nevqr  made  exper/mentslsuch  a$  that 
German  philosopher  made,  who  discovered  that  a  string 
of  such  a  length  and  such  a  thickness,  and  stretched  by 
fuch  a  weight,  made  so  many  vibrationi  in  a  secon^.. 


a74 
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Ch.4.  ^enfere  needs  to  be  explained :  and  ^e 
discoveries  of  our  modem  experimciital  phi- 

* 

losophy  have  enabled  us  to  do  ft. 

V  •  I  '  '  • 

For  it  is  now  fqund  out^  that  th^  percus- 
sion of  the  air,  hy  whicl^  ^he  antients  define^ 
sounds  is  caused  by  the  percussion  6f  some 
elastic  hody,^  whose  vibration?,  thereby  pro- 
duced,  being  communicated  to  the  air,  and 
by  the  air  propagated  to  the  ear,  jproduce  the 
sensation  of  hearing.  .  A  string  or  wire, 
stretched)  has  been  found  the  mdBt  proper 
subject  iox  such  experiments.  If  the  vibra- 
tions of  this  string  f^re  greater  or  less,  that  is^ 
occupy  more  or  less  space,  then  is  the  note 
louder  or  softer ;  if  there  are  more  or  fewer 
vibradons  in  the  §ame  time,  thei^  is  the  note 
acuter  or  graver  j  and^  lastly,  if  the  string; 
continues  to  vibrate  for  a  greater  or  less  time, 
vrithoiit  any  sepsiUe  variation  of  the  ^und, 
then  is  the  note  longer  or  shorter :  sp*  that 
here  \yp  have  |he  threefold  division  of  sound 
above  mentioned. 

That  there  are  all  these  difierences  in  mu- 
sic,  no  man  will  deny  who  has  only  a  natu- 
ral ear,  though  he  never  was  taught  the  art  \ 
and  that  two  of  them,  at  least,  take  place  in 


f  » 
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l^ngmge^  4§  as  impossH^e  to  deny.  The  Ch.  4. 
onl);;  ^fflKiQii  therefore  b  with  respect  to 
tiha  ^|it»^  yiz.  the  distioction  of  acutencss 
^d  gfjAviCf I  .whether  k  applies  to  language. 
Nor  v^M  even  thb  disputed  till  of  late.  But 
Mr  f  oster^  in  his  essay  above  mention- 
cd*9  has  ma4e  the  matter  so  perfecdy  clear^ 
that  I  will  not  say  a  word  upon  the  subject 
And  indeed  it  appears  to  me^  that  nothing 
but  absolute  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the 
antient  bnguages^  or  the  most  violent  prejii*- 
dice,  cm  indujce  a  man  to  be  of  another  opi- 
nion. One  reason,  perhaps,  that  may.  have 
led  some  people  into  it,  is  the  improper  use 
aboy«  mentioned,  of  the  word  prosody^  by 
.  ^PpIy^S  ^^  (o  quantity^  and  not  to  accent. 
This,  I  ima^ne,  has  made  Isaac  Vossius, 
among  others,  believe,  that  (quantity  and 
accent  were  the  ^ame,  or,  at  least,  that  the 
long  syllabi)^  always  was  accentedf  •     An* 

other 

*  This  essay  did  not  fall  into  my  hands  till  I  had  be- 
gun to  write  upon  this  subject,  and  had  formed  the  opU 
nion  which  I  w^  glad  to  find  so  well  supported  by  Mr 
Foster.  His  essay  is  indeed  full  of  excellent  grammatical 
learning,  and  has  furnished  me  with  several  authoritieSt 
of  which  I  have  made  use. 

f  The  work  of  Isaac  Vossius.  I  refer  to',  is  wfaar  he 

has 


T'K 
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Ctu  4,  other  probably;  has  been,  that  there. is  no  ac- 
cent, such  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  -agents, 
in  any  modem  langttage,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
shew.  And,  lastly^'  the  impossibility  for  us, 
that  are  not  accustomed^o  it,  to  sound  those 
antient  accents,  hais  persuaded  many  people 
that  it  was  as  impossible  for  the  antients  to 
doit 

Taking  it  therefore  for  granted,  that  this 
antient  prosody  was,  as  the  name  imports, 
applicable  to  language,  the  next  thing' t6  be 
considered  is,  how  it  was  applied  And  we 
are  informed,  by  the  antient  writers^  that  it 
was  applied  to  syllables ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
different  syllables  of  the  same  word  were 
pronounced  with  tones  different  in  acutenes^ 
and  gravity,  and  sometimes  the  satne  syllable, 
as  shall  be  afterwards  more  particularly  ex- 
plained. -•', 

But,  in  xhtjirst  place,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  this  syllabic  tone  is  very  different  from 
the  general  tone  of  a  language ;  for  6ach  Ian- 
guage  has  a  particular  tone  with  .  which  it  is 

*  spoken. 

haif  written^  Dcvirihus  rythmic  et  cantu  poeptatum  ;  a  woik 
written  in  such  excellent  Latin,  that  I  read  it  with  plea- , 
fUfe»  though  I  could  find  no  sense  or  jnatter  in  it  of  any 
value. 
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spoken*    Biitthis  national  tone^  as  it  maybe   Clx4. 
called,^ect8tli6  whole  tenor  of  the  speecliV 
not  words 'Only^  and  much  less  syllables. 
"  Qdiy^  It  li  also  to  be  disdbguished  from 
die  tones  of  passion  or  sehdm^nt,  by  whkh' 
the  feelings  of  the  mind  alie  expresscfd  }^£&t^ 
diese  bdong  to  words  or  sentences^  not  to 
syllables.  ' 

And,  lastly  J  It  is  likewise  to  be  distinguish** 
ed  from  the  variation  of  loud  and  soft  in  dis- 
course :  for  we  may  raise  our  voice  in  speak-*^ 
ing,  or  sink  it,  without  any  variation  of  the 
tone*  Atid  in  this  way  we  may  alter  our 
voice,  not  only  upon  words  and  sentences^ 
but  upon  syllabljes ;  which,  as  I  shall  shew' 
afterwards,  is  what  we  call  accent  in  English. 

But  the  antient  accents  are  real  notes  of 
music,  or  variations  of  the  tone,  by  which 
the  voice-  is  tsdsed  higher,  with  re^>ect  to 
musical  modulation,  upon  one  syllable  of  a' 
word,  than  upon  another :  and  this  sylla- 
ble is  said,  to  have  an  acute  accent,  while  all 
the  rest  of  thje  syllables  are  pronounced  with 
what  is  called  a  grave  accent ;  that  is,  they 
are  pronounced  upon  a  level  with  the  rest  of 
the  discourse,  or  4n  that  key  in  which  the 

discourse 
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•f  •f• 
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Clu  4i  £A:eiirsel9  ts^kcKi  ii{^.  Foe  k  i^an  ifrnfo^ 
afahrnadecEf  Jcoentkigy  bothin  Greek  aad 
£atin»  dbat'Qiily  €Qe  sylldile  of  a  word»  how 
tMXkJ  :9Qca^  t^e  be^  haa  an  acute  ac- 
Ql9K3,,fw  k  aeems  t^y  thought^  that  tb» 
niling  the  tone  iipon  moce  than  oae  aylla^ 
:  I  Uf  of  the  wordj  would  have  made  the  my 

nounciation  of  common  speech  too  vanoua 
and  ccmtplicated»  and  too  like  chanting. 
..  There  h  a  third  accent  in  those  ]angua|;es> 
c^ed  the  circwnfiac^  which  is  composed  of 
the  oduer  two;  Tlus  happens  when  the  tone 
is  both  raised  and  depressed  upon  the  same 
syUablei  which  never  can  be  but  when  the 
i^wd  i»long ;  for  a  long  vowel  in  Greek 
and  Ladn  was  sounded  Gke  two  short  vowels 
.  of.  the  9ame  kiod ;.  and  it  was  so  written, 


g       J 


i  according 


^  Tbat  dit  Is/  diepne  ntuliion  of  a  grave  accent;  is  evU 
dent^if Qia  a  pais^ge  of  Oioay^as  Thrax»  in  his  sfcorft  bat 
elegant  treatise  gf  grammaiV  published  hj  Fabricius,  in 
die  7th  volume  of  Ids  Gi'eek  library.  He  defines  accent 
to  6e»  ^iMK  ««»3KfMf  tm^fmmwt  n  mm^  mmtMnf  »  tf  <E*>5«> 

So  that  the  grave  accent  is  the  fundamental  or  ordinary 
level  of  the  speech  ;  and  therefore  the  mark  of  it  is  never 
used;  tfxcept  upon  the  last  syllable  of  a  Ivord  ;  and  dien 
it  denoKS  not  the  grave,  but  the  aoute  accent.  For  what 
reason  this  strange  practice  has  been  introduced,  I  never 
coqld  leanif  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  for  marking  two  ac« 
centf»  more  than  for  marking  two  spirits. 


k 
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According  to  the'  antient  Latin  orthography*.  Ch,  4* 
Such  a  syllable  therefore  might  be  considered 
as  two  syllables,  upon  one  of  which  the  tone 
was  r^sed,  and  upon  the  other  depressedf; 
And  thus  we  see  that  thos9  languages  had,  iii 
this  matter,  all  the  variety  that  the  nature  of 
^e  dung  will  admit  ^  for  every  syllable 
among  them  had  either  an  acute  acccfnt,  or  a 
grave  accent,  or  both. 

But  how  much  was  the  tone  of  the  voice 
to  be  elevated  in  sounding  the  acute  accent  ? 
or  was  it  left  to  the  arbitrj^ry  will  of  qvery 
sp^er^.  to  raise  his  voice  more  or  less,  as  he 

thought 

^  See  what  Mr  Foster  has  yerf  vr^Il  mi  ppoii  this  sub* 
jcct,  in  his  essay,  page  38. }  to  which  I  will  011I7  add>  that 
in  some  of  the  antient  Roman  monuinentSy  particularlx 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  TablcSt  instead  of  writing  the  cki^ 
ractcr  double  for  the  long  h  they  wrote  a  great  character 
thus,  /.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  Greeks  wrote  in 
the  same  way*  before  thej  inyented  diflPerent  characters  to 
express  some  of  their  long  vowels.  Flato,  in  the  Cratyltts» 
page  a82.  if  1  understand  him  right}y»  says,  that  tiktf 
wrote  two  epsilont  in  place  of  the  eta^  and  tlie  figure  of 
the  omega  is  plainly  the  two  omUrons  joined  together* 

f  In  this  way  the  circumflex  aqcent  is  explained  by 
Scaliger,  Dc  causss  linguae  JLatinaef  lib*  t.  cap.  Co-  ;  and.ie 
is  in  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  antient  authnrt 
who  speak  of  the  circumflex,  as  being  a  mtddie  between 
the  acute  and  grave* 
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C^l•,4^  thought  proper  ?  If ;  that  wasjlhe^case,  if, is 
plain^^^th^t  tjbe  ^antieats,  in  speaking,  must 
hayc  often  rua iato  cant;  for  an  elevatioa 
aijid  fall  of  the  voice^  to  a  certain  degree,  will 
makie  a  kind  of  singing.  But  neither,  in  this 
respect,  was  the  Greek  language  defective ; 
for  in  it  the  boundaries  were  fi:jced  betwixt 
the  melody  of  speech  and  musical  modu* 
lation.  This  appears  from,  sl  passage  m, 
Dionysius  the  Halicamassian's  treatise, upon 
composition,  that  I  have  so  often  quoted  j 
which  passage,  if  it  had  been  rightly  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  argued  against  the 
Greek  accents,  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  that 

they  could  have  been  of  that  opinion  ;  for 

-    .       ..      «  ,  • 

it  not  only  proves  the  existence  of  such  ac- 
cents, but  explains  most  accurately  .the.  na- 
ture and  measure  of  them,  I  will  there- 
fore give  the  passage  rendered  into  Eng-  . 
lish  ;  but  before  I  do  that,  I  will,  for  the  sake 
.  of  those  grammarians  who  knoiv  nothing  of 
the  principlesof  music,  explain  a  little  of  the 
nature  of  musical  tones ;  because  I  suspect  it 

*  *  * 

is  the  want  of  knowledge  of  these  which  has 
made 'Mr  Foster's  adversaries  not  give  suffi- 
cient attention  to  this  passage, 

Xhe  Greeks  used  the  san^e  scale  of  mut 

sic 
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5^  );^^a(  yfe  \^^y]Z;  the  diatonic  scale,  which  Ch.  4* 
rjfijgs  .by. -^certain  inte^va^s  or  degrees,  from 
aj|v  riyea  pitch  ofthe  voice,  c^Ued^  in  the 
J^ngiiage  of  mupic.  the  fHtidamental^  to  that 
note  which  is  knpwn  by  the  name  of  octave ; 
^nd  tj^t?  degre<58  or  intenrajs  by  which  the 
voice  ri§cs^  to  th^  octave,  are  measured  by 
AUmllprs.  4^n4  as  the  rise  is  chiefly  by  what 
ijj.ca^ll^'  /o//^j?i  the  scale  h^s  from  thence  the 
ly^c  qi  f^i^ipnk.  The  interval  of  a  tope  is 
^i^  8 ;  9^  if  it  be  a  greater  tone  j  or  of  9 :  10, 
^f  it  l)e ,»  lesser  ^-one  :  and  there,  is  a  smaller 

^ '  —  •  •  • 

mV^dX  still,  (^lle^  a  semitone^  which  is  as 
15  :  16.  By  these  intervals  of  tpnes,  greater 
*ij4  lesspr,  and  semitones,  making  all  toge- 
ther seveii  Qotes^,  besides  the  fundamental, 
ithe  TOice  rises  in  a  natural  and  easy  ascent  to 
the  octave  above  mentioned,  which  has  that 
q^meffoin  its.<?rder  in  the  scale,  being  the 
/ifg^%/i6  note^  including  the  fundamental,  to 
which  it,  b  in  tiie  ratip  of  2 :  1* 

Of  these  seven  notes  all  our  music  is  com- 
posed,  as  all  the  words  of  our  language  are 
cosippsed  of  the  four  and  twenty  4jlcmentary 
sounds.  For  though  in  music  we  go  far 
above  'the  e.ighth  note,  it  is  by  the  same  in- 
^tyals ;  so  thstf  all- further  progression  up- 
VoL,  II.  N  n  wards. 
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Ch.  4.  W2trds,  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  first  seven 
notes,  the  octave  serving  always  for  a  hew 
fundamental.  This  way  we  proceed  up- 
wards to  a  second,  third,  or  fourth  octave,  or 
as  far  4s  any  vpice  or  instrument  will  go*. 

This  scale,  though  it  has  been  found  coek- 
venient  to  divide  it  into  the  intervals  above 
mentioned,  yet  is  capable  of  being  divided 
into  intervals  verv  much  smiller.  And  ac- 
cordingly, in  some  specieses  of  the  ancient 
mudc,  the  scale  was  divided  not  only  into 
tones  and  semitones,  but  likewise  into  third 
parts  of  tones,  and  even  the  fourth  parts 
of  tonesj  which  last  they  called  iieag. — 
But  in  their  dlatoni9  scale,  they  proceeded, 
as  we  do^  by  tones  ai;xd  half-tones.     This 

'  r 

progress  we  mark  by  nqmbers  2,  3, 4',  and 
so  on,  reckoning  the  fundamental  always 
jpne.  And  in  like  manner  the  antients  pro- 
ceeded J  but  what  we  call  2i  fourth^  they  cal- 
I^d  the  ^kWiivtroL^ffiv ;  becausp  it  went  through 

four 

^  It  is  a  curious  problem.  How  it  comes  to  pass  ch^t 
fhe  power  of  Hfiture  can  go  no  farther  ip  musical  i3pio4^ 
>ation  than  an  octave  ?  The  fact  is  undoubtedly  so  ;  but 
I  do  not  know  that  it  erer  has  been  demonstrated,  though 
)  think  h  might  easily  be  so^  if  this  were  the  proper  place. 
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four  degrees,  including  the  fundamental,  viz,  Gh.  4. 
two  tones  and  a  half  above  the  fundamental. 
And  the  next  note,  which  we  call  the^Jih^ 
consisting  of  three  tones  and  a  half  above 
the  fundamental,  they  for  the  same  reason 
called  cT/arfm.  And  the  octave,  which  goes 
through  all  the  notes  of  the  scale,  they  called 
(^aTotffw*  The  other  steps  of  the  progress 
they  marked  by  words,  as  we  do,  expressing 
their  order.  Thus  the  first  degree  above  the 
fundamental  they  called  itrovov^  as  we  call  it 
a  second. 

This  being  premised,  1  come  now  to  the 
passage  before  us,  in  which  the  Halicarnas-- 
sian,  after  having  laid  it  down,  that  the 
beauty  of  composition  consists  in  the  melody, 
thytfam,  variety,  and,  lastly,  what  is  proper 
or  suitable  to  the  subject ;  and  after  having 
told  us,  that  the  composition  of  words,  even 
in  prose,  is  a  kind  of  music,  differing  from 
sin^ng  or  instrumental  music  only  in  the 
quantity,  that  is,  the  more  or  less,  not  in 
quality  or  kind  ;  and  that  words  have  their 
melody,  rhythm,  and  other  things  above 
mentioned,  as  well  as  music ;  he  proceeds  to 
explain  the  melody  of  words  as  follows  : 


€6 


The 
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Ch,  4»  *^  The  melody  6f  cdftirm)il  speecbn  say» 
^"-^'"^^'^^  he,  "  is  measured  nearly  by  one  Itttefi^l,  tibiat 
•^  namely  which  is  cbmmofily  Catlied  the 
**  (fioL^evru  Nor  does^  it  n&e  beyond  thtfee^ 
•*  tones  and  a  half  teyj^dfe  the  acutie^  6or  is  it 
•*  let  down  further  towards  the  grav^e.  But 
**  every  word  has  hot  the  iaihfe  totie ;  fof^ 
^  some  are  sounded  with  lii  adite  t(»te;  sbitte 
"  with%  grave,  4nd  soflae  hatre  both;  ^  (H^ 
"these  ia^  some  have  the  acute  and'^tfr 
^*  blended  together,  in  the  same  ■  syllable^ 
*'  which  are  called  cireutnfiected  sjUaSUs  * 
^  others  ha:ve  thiem  on  di^rcrit  iylldbtes,  each 
**  of  which  preserves  its  own  {)r!aper  acceiK^ 
**  whetiier  grave  or  acttte,  distinct  afatd  s^a^ 
^  rate  from  that  of  any  other,  in  the  dtesyk- 
^  labies  qf  this  klnd^  the  one  h  gra^e  and 
^  the  other  acute,  and  betwixt  thiese  there 
can  be  no  middle ;  bat  in^  wcwrds  of  manjr 
syllables  of  whatever  Icimi,  there  i»  but  one 
•*  which  i$  accented  acute,  while  ^1  the  rest 
*  are  grave*  This  is  tfee  toelody  of  ^>eech  j. 
^  but  vocal  and  instrumental  «ausia  use  more- 
"  intervals,  not  the  haTtvrt  <Hily  j  'for  begih- 
ning  with  the  hcx^acwvy  they  go  throtigh- 
the  ha'^evrsy  the  ^iOLnffaa^^^^  the  fc^r^ 
»«»,   cr    (as  it  ought  to  be  written)    the 


«4 
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«*  l,v.»«»-,  the  •/«»«»fcn^and,  as  some  thiflk,  evei!i  Ch.  4. 

''*fMlk^amg6  tiU  oMy  sHvrSf  as  t/^aVe 
^d,  thift'Afe  Grtfek  acc^tits  w^  tSally  notes 
OT  ttwi^lc,  but  also  givis  us  the  measure  of 
tfe'tti,  aitd  finfthd:  madcs  the  differehcc  be- 
twikt  theittelbdybf  Speech  afod  music:  Trhidh 
i»e  makes  tb  cbnsiit  in  two  things ;  jfr//, 
*ttiat  t!ie;!tiel6dy  of  speech  does  not  rise  a* 
bove  a  fifth,  'Whereas  mti^c  goes  to  an  oc*- 
tave,  or  rfiticSi  higher ;  ^dfy^  The  degrees 
or  intervals  in  music,  either  below  or  aboye 

the 

*  The  ^ptasagt  is  in  the  t  ith  se^lon  oi  the  Trtatlse  fS 
Composition.  It  is  too  long  to  be  here  transcribed. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  it  to  those  who  understand  the 
language  anc!  the  snbjed  y  nor  Was  tt  pessible  &at  4^ 
hodier  cotdd  ht»t  '^ed  ckarer  words  to  express  that  j^ 

accents  were,  musical  tones.     I  sbaU  cnl^r  observcy  that 

»•  .  -  -  .        ♦  -       ■    -. 

when  he  says  v  ttftnf  «*««■«  yt  i  M^tfy  i.  xafu  ^a^mv  Xoyu  ntr- 
^cf/ttPUt  'fns  iinnt  XiyfTtu  r«c0^;»the  addition  to  the  word  Ai{ic9 
4^-  th^  desc^i|)ti6b  of  ii  «c#  h  ^»{4«»  Atiyt  v^evti^MfMi,  i^  only 
•C6  remove  thj^  ambiguity  cf  this  wx^nl  in  Greei:*  For 
;K<S«f  signiHes  either  the  whole  style  or  coniposltiony  or  a 
single  wolfd  or  part*t)f  speech,  in  which  last  sense  it  an- 
swci^  exaftly  to^he  Latin  word  d/^o^  In  each  of  these 
senses  I  observe  it  used  by  the  same  author  in  the  thirds 
section  of  the  same  treatise.  I  have  therefore  translated 
it  simply  by. tt;<?r//,  which  in  English  is  not  aiiibiguous, 
iKrithout  the  addition  that  Mr  Foster  makes  oiF '''tliat  i^s 
**  jplaced  in  a  sentence,*'  pag.  142,  wh^ich  appears  to  ine 
foreign  to  t^c  sense  of  the  Author. 


»—• < 
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Ch.  4.  the  fifth,  are  exactly  marked.  But  that 
was  not  the  case  in  speech ;  for  the  voice 
did  not  rise  exactly  to  a  fifth  on  the  acute 
accent,  but  near  to  it,  («)s  $y!yign\  so  as 
sometimes  to'  be  above  it,  and  sometime 
below  it ;  and  in  falling  to  the  grave,  they 
did  not  pitch  exactly  upon  the  fourth,  third, 
or  any  particular  note  below  it.  And  this 
must  necessarily  have'  happened,  as  the 
voices  of  the*^  speakers  were  of  greater 
or  less  compass,  or"  their  ^ir  more  or  less 
just. 

But  there  is  another  difference  betwixt 
the  melody  of  speech  and  of  music,  ob- 
served by  Aristoxenus  *,  and  other  antient 
writers  upon  music.  That  the  melody  of 
speech  is  cvHZfii,  or  continued,  while  musi- 
cal melody  is  J'lagfjfjf^nxogy  or  distinguished 
by  intervals ;  by  which  is  meant,  that .  in 
speech  the  notes  succeed  one  another  so 
quickly,  that  the  intervals  can  hardly  be 
perceived;  whereas  the  intervals  in  music 
are     easily    distinguishable,     the    difFereiit 

notes 

*  jinstoxef3.  Harmonics fpag,  9*  in  the  ColleAion  df 
Meibomius.  See  also  Gaudeptius,  another .  writer  on 
mufiCy  contained  in  the  fame  colle<ftion.     His  words  ar^, 

•T*  r*  ai^vy  K$u  aitiiFtihtff  jw  f  rt-fcicti  ssauifu  rato-mi. 
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notes  being ,  more  exactly  marked,  and  the  Gh.  4. 
*voice  resting  longer  upon  thenu  And 
therefore,  says  our  author,  the  language  of 
pasuon  is  more  musical  than  commdn 
speech ;  because,  when  we  are  affected  by 
passion,  we  generally  dwell  longer  upon  the 
same  note. 

It  appears  therefore  to  be  exactly  just 
'what  the  Halicamassian  says,  that  the  me«- 
lody  of  spei^h  differs  from  musical  modu- 
la^on  only  ia  d^ee,  not  in  kind ''. 

The 

4 

i 

*  The  account  I  have  here  given  of  the  andent  mafic* 
is  taken  from  the  aathor&  in  the  cdileAion  of  Meibonuus. 
As  we  are  upon  the  subjed  of  analyfing  language,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  how  wonderful  the  dis« 
covery  was  of  this  analyfis  of  mufical  sounds,  and  of  the 
application  of  numbers  to  meafure  the  tones  of  a  vblce  or 
inftrument.  I  think  it  a  greater  discovery  than  even 
that  of  the  analyfis  of  fpeeth  into  its  elemental  founds ; 
becaofe  there  was  there  no  application  of  numbers  i  and 
befidesy  that  analyfis  itfelf  appears  to  me  more  ^afy  and 
obvious.  The  discovery  is  aicribed  to  Pythagoras,  by 
tbofe  writers  upon  mufic,  and  the  authors  of  his  life, 
-who  tell  a  blundojng  ftory  about  his  xoaking  experi- 
ments with  a  firing,  (Iretched  by  different  weights.  And 
it  is  faid,  he  discovered  that  the  tones  were  in  the  ratio 
of  the  weigjtkiSf  caeicrix  ^arihtfi  whereas  the  fad  is, 
that  they  are  as  the  square-roots  of  the  weights.  But 
the  cuftom  of  Pythagoras's  scholars  was  to  ascribe  to 
htm  as  discoverer  every  thing  he  taught  them«  And  we  * 
may  as  welL  suppose  that  bis  gepmetry,  theology,  and 

ercry 
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Ch.  *•  :  ;  Tbc  chief  ohiectipa  th^t  I  .believ§  mjiny 
pi^<^le  hare-  tQ.^bU  accOD^t  9Jf  ^lid  accenj^ 


1^ 


every  6lher  fcieiice^,  tanglit  m  the  school,  ivas  of  his  in- 
yehtien*  The  trdth  theie&fe«/  {  l»s]kf]i^  ijS^.tikH  Jie 
4^rp|ugl»t  i^is  «cieR<je  ;of  ijiufc:  wirf^  biqy  fcQjn  'E^ypt,  .:i- 
long  with  other  fctences»  (for  that  he  ^as  the  firft  who 
taught  It  to  the  Greeks,  and  gave  theirt  the*  nfe  atrd  * 
fcnoswrledge  of  Ae  <)Aaiei  ^hUh  ^tiof  hadlMtt  befiire,  I 
have  not'jhe/tegft  <J^tibt).  ,Ner  4f>  I  ^if^Tfji^jv  ^  <i^. 
verj  .copl4  h»y.e  |;>e^n  nifde^  Mc^t  ifi  a  count;|*7  so^b  ^ 
£g7pt»  where  there  was  a  clafs  of  men  ^t  ^' apart  At  me 
ftudy  of  the  fcienc^s.  And  hdS4tB  ftts\gti»aWa^/a 
'nation  mud  have  lafted  a  long  time,  and  advanced  far 
in  other  fciences,  before  they  could  have  made  fuch  a  disco- 
very, t'urdier,  w«  i^su^yprf¥f^t^9i^'^[i9^.j!0^piwcrf 
i»«ch  pr a^sod*  wn.  t^siy  in  itbcir  .relig^tt^.  f;Q|^9f{|[)aief  $  bar, 
as  Plato  informs  USy  it  wa$  ^adej^'p^^of  (be  edi^a«Lioii 
of  their  youth»  «nd  rtgulaXed*  by  la w«  i^d  he-  ;s«peaJks  -of 
pieees  of  mufic  of .dieir.go3jes$  l$is  jn|ij»^  ^cMjkWKl  jears 
eld,  but  ^icfa  were  ftitt  preferred  ia  .bis  it^e.  i  S^c  PUio 
de  Ltphtis^iih.  %.  p^  'l^g^md  q(^.'f4Hf  tFidat^  Npjf  I. 
cannot  conceive  how.  they-co^d  b^vie  beeiL  pc^setved  for 
fegreatanombcriof  yi6«r^  wiitb  t]>^t,:i:<^Hgious  exaci^ess 

'  Wbip]»  Plato  fapposai^.isaiess-tliey  :^qr6repQted^  pr  aotne 
way  or  odiier^ut^iawmiiai;.  And  if  J^yJ^^d  a  i^tatlon 

.  of  mafic,  as  rvrell  as  lof <  fpeoch^  it  ifreyride^t  ^t  tjhey  apufl 
bftve  ipade  the  axialy&s  of  .the  lone  tu»  i^  |is  jof ;^  P#V^r. 
•  'The  antienc^arti.of  JKkufic  apfe^4:.l^  jP^K/tP  be  lefs 
:kno^m  to  die  modems,  than  any  j^tW  Miiti<;nt  ^i^ ;  and 
ncxordinglly  theyliave  fallen  .iftto^efit  Ini|bd^e^  cp^ccx;n- 
'Vt^^  it.  I  wiH.  veo])ur&  to  fay,  tb^  !^e  j^av^  not  ev«n  an 
■iiU^  of  their  ezceUesce  in  tliat  art^  IbeQ^i^  ]K?e  know  no^ 
thing  of  two  kinds  of  tbe'ir  muTtc  Wih^'c|i  .were  the  most 

e.'^cellepta 
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is  the  impracticability  of  them.     For  how,  Ch.  4. 
will  they  say,  is  it  possibly  that  the  voice 
Vol.  II.  '  O  o  should 

excellent :  for  we  know  nothing  but  the  diatonic  mustc» 
which  thejrlcnew  also;  but  it  was  among  them  the  music 
onlf  of  thit  vulgar  $  whereas  the  other  two  kinds,  viz.  the 
chromatic  and  etiharmonlcy  were  the  music  of  the  learned, 
and  the  connoisseurs.  Now  the  music  of  these  two  kinds, 
proceeded  by  intervals  so  sm^l,  as  a  third  or  fourth  pare 
of  a  tone,  of  which  we  have  no  practice,  nor  hardly  an 
idea,  except  what  we  may  get  from  an  jCoIus  harp,  or 
the  music  of  the  birds.  And  the  later  ancient  writers 
upon  music  tell  us,  that  those  two  kinds  of  music  were 
much  disused  in  iheir  time,  and  diat  hardly  any  body 
could  t»e*  found  that  was  able  to  practise  them.  Aiid 
Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  of  Music,  says,  that  even  as  early 
as  his  time,  the  enharmonic,  which  was  the  music  most 
esteemed  and  practised  of  old,  was  quite  neglected  ;  the 
intervals  of  it  tiot  miderktood  %  and  they  even  went  so  far 
as  to  deny  that  the  division  of  the  semitone,  which  they 
called  htgrti^  was  perceptible  by  the  sense,  edit.  Frobcn. 
f»  558.  And  there  is  a  fragment  preserved  of  Longinus, 
where,  speaking  of  music,  he  applies  to  it  this  verse  of 
Homer,  kAi«^  «i«r  «ietf«^«y,  «}g  r<  tifiiv :  **  We  only  hear  the 
*'  fame  of  it,  but  know  nothing  of  it.*^ 

Further,  there  are  persons  among  us  so  ignorant,  as  to 
doubt,  and  even  to  deny,  that  the  ancients  knew  and  prac- 
tised music  in  parts.  The  contrary  of  this  may  be  proved 
by  many  passages  in  ancient  authors.  1  will  mention  only 
two  or  three  that  I  think  have  not  been  taken  notice  of. 
*riie  first 4s  irom  the  Sofhisia  of  Plato j/^^.  177.  edit,  Fu\ 
-x^'here,  speaking  of  letters,  he  says,  some  of  them  join  to- 
gether to  make  syllables,  and  some  of  them  do  not. 
Then  he  asks,  to  what  art  it  belongs  to  know  what  will 
ioin  or  will  not  join  with  what  ?  '  The  answer  is^  to 
the  grammatical  art.    Then  follows,  t*  h  ti^i  th?  ta>i» 


«tf 


/ 
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Ch.  4,  should   start  at  once  up  to  a  fiftjhi  friom 
one  syllable  0f  a  Wpr4  to  jinother,  &A^  .6i^ 

*'  ^ .  ten 

The  meaniTig  of  which  is,  chat  ^s  th«  grammarian  knows 
i^hat  articulate  sounds  will  mix  together*  and  what  will 
not ;  so  the  musician  knows  v/ha^t  notes  of  music  will  mil 
together,  9Xkd  what  not.  J^ov  ihis  mixture  of  sounds,  like 
that  of  letters  in  a  syllable;^  can  be  nothing  else  but  what 
yfc  call  harfH<mj.  The  next  passage  I  shall  mentiou  is  from 
piutarch,  in  his  ^jj^itiomt  Flatmica^  where  he  ^cry  particu- 
larly describes  the  way  in  whic)i  the  acute  and  grave  sounds 
mix  toffether,  and  the  effect  which  that  mixture,  produces^ 
The  words  are,  'o{v;  few  7«(  «.  r»;^0«  y^yfr^i,  C«^v$  Jfii  %  C^- 

iuiXftrtt,  Here  we  have  harpjony  or  symphony,  as  Plu- 
tarch calls  it,  and  the  effects  of  it  upon  the  ear,  very  well 
described.  For,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  it  will  be 
found  by  experience,  that  the  ^cute  ■  strikes  the  ear  first 
with  a  quick  impulse,  and  that  We  do  not  perceive  the 
mixture  of  the  grave,  till  the  agute  begins  to  die  away. 
The  third  pass?ige  I  shall  mention,  is  froiri  Longinos, 
De  Sublimitafft  sect.  28.  where, J  speaking  of  the  figure 
called  perjpbrasijy  he  says,  it  is,  with  respect  to  the  proper 
expression,  what  the  accompaniment  in  music  is  to  the 
nielody  or  air,  as  it  is  commonly  called.     The  words  are» 

"   rtv^itMytet^  xat   ttq    Ktcucv  l9r<9r«At;  rvnx^*     ^^^^  ^^  have  a 

concert  described  as  exactly  as  is  possible.  Tbe  xy^wj  f  ^«yy«5 
is  the  proper  expression  for  the  air  or  melody,  which  is  or 
ought  lo  be  predcminant*  through  the  whole  piece  5  and 
if  en?  wcr^  to  translate  into  Greek  accompammentf  one 

could 
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ten  upo9  .the  'same^'flyllablei  and  then  be  Ch.  4^ 
let  down  again  as  many  degrees,  And^  as 

suddenly? 


cotitld  n6t  fitid  a  tnoit'  proper  word  to  express  it  than 
jn$^i$^*i»i.  X  Aiui  it  may  b%>dbierve4)  Uiat  in  order  tomake 
out  the  siini.lc».and>appl]r  tKe  case  of  the  pertphrase  to 
the  jconcert,  he  uses  the  word  a-vm^H,  which  precisely  de- 
notes consonance.     The  last  authority  I  shall  mention,  is 
ftotn  ehcr  al>ove*iiieAttoned  treatise  of  Pldtarch,  concerning 
Mtifi^  wJie^O'he  gives  t}\e  r<^«on  why  thp  linaaU  interval 
of  the  enharmonic  were  not  practbed  in  his  time,  t;iamely^ 
because  they  could  not  make  a  hartnony  which  suited 
them,  pagp  ^58.  £dit.  Frohen.    When  we  join  these  auiho- 
tides  to  those  coihmoiily  quoted  from  Aristotle,  De  mundo; 
and  Seneca;  it  Xna^kes.  the  matter,  in  my  apprehension^ 
absolutely  clear  ;  and  indeed  the  very  definition  they  give 
of  consohance,  or  symphony ,  as  (hey  call  it,  decides  at  once 
the  question,  0-»fiptt9m  }«.  14^,  says  £lian  Ihe  Platonic, 
quoted  by  Isaac  Vossius  in  his  treatise^  De  viribus  ryhthmiy 
)v^y  1}  s-A»diiA>y  A6cyy6f9  d^vmri  axi  ^it^vrnrt  iix^i^ftfitt  Ka^ret  ri 
9.vr*  TFTMcrt^  j|P«i  K^curti  :  than  which  the  Creek  language 
affords  no  words  clearer  to  express  what  we  call  harmony, 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  melody,  or  music  by  succession. 
To  all  these  authorities  may  be  added  what  otir  late  tra- 
vellers into  the  South  Sea  tell  ire,  of  the  music  of  the  New 
Zealanders  in  thcit  concetts,  which  they  ^ay,  to  the  best 
oi  their  judgment,  was  in  parts.    Thii  is  a  fact  iu  which 
our  travellers^  though  not  learned  in  music',  could  hardly 
be  mistaken.     And  if  those  barbarians  have  such  music, 
how  can  we  sitppose  that  the  Greek-s  and  Romans  had  it 
not?. 

^  Let  us  not  therefore  believe,  that  the  ancients  were  so 
ignorant  of  this  fine  art^  as  to  know  only  music  in  succes- 
sionj  not  in  consonance*  I  believe,  indeed,  their  har-^ 
roony  was  not  so  coitaplicated  as  ours,  in  which  the  air 
or  melody  is  often  lost ;  but  was  mot^  simple,  so  that  not 
.  '\  only 


N. 
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> 

Ch;  4.  suddenly  ?  But  a  very  ordinary  singef 
finds  no  difficulty  in  this ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  any  man^  who  has  the  least  ear 
or  voice  for  music,  could^  by  custom. firom 
his  earliest  youth,  be  brought  to  do  it  with 
the  greatest  ease  even  in  common  speech* 
Because  therefore  we  have  not  a  musical 
language,  we  ought  not  to  conclude  that 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  had  none  such. 
The  Chinese,  at  this  day,  we  are  assured, 

have 

only  the  air  was  preserved^,  but  the  words  smig  to  it  were 
distinctly  heard.  No  body  can  doubt  but  that  this  was 
the  case  of  the  songs  of  the  chorus  in  tragedy.    And  I  am 

persuaded,'^  that  when  Horace^s  odes  were  sung  both  to 

• 

lyre  and  pipe^  which  he  tells  us  was  done,  Efod.  9.  tne 
poetry  was  not  for  that  lost.  So  that  m  the  musical  com- 
positions.of  the  ancients,  there  was  joitt«d  together  tBe 
force  of  melody,  harmony,  and  poetry;  and  the  iriore  an- 
cient the  music  was  among  them,  the  ndore  simple  it  wasr 
This  Horace  tell  us  of  the  music  of  the  theatre  t 

Tibia,  non  ut  nuncy  oricbalcajuneta  tubaque 
2£rmda  ;  sed  tenuis  sithplexque  foramne  paucO' 
Aspirarc  et  adesse  choris  erat  utilise  atquc 
Nmdum  sphsa  nmis  cmpUre  sedilia  flatu- 

An  Pti^. 

And  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  of  Music,  gives  this  simpli- 
city as  the  characteristic  of  the  ancient  music.  His  words 
are,  tu*  yceg  •;^»y»;g«^««rtr«fiti  rnf  i*flrA<n»T«,  tuu  tii»  9yt9*mrtt  «f 
ftueruiiK  x»m\^i  ie{;^«Mx«y  mmi  0-t}/i«CiCn»fy.  Opuicula  Moraiifi* 
fag,  551.  edit.  Frobenii.  Where  we  may  observe  the  word 
*^'y«i«C***>  which,  as  I  understand  it,  denotes  a  simpfc 
harmony,  or  small  accompaniment. 
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havc-altoguageof  that<kmd}  for  they  igive  Gh.  4; 
difierent^  tones?*  to  .their  inonosyllables,  .of 
which  thfeir  language  entirely  consists,  and 
by^this  i  difference  of  tone,  they  make  the 
same  wojsl' to-^nify  nine  or  ten  difierent* 
things.  So  that  it  would  appear  they  have 
agreata*  variety  of  accents  than  even  the 
Greeks,. /insomuch  that  strangers  among 
fhem  thihk  they  are  sin^ng  rather  than 
speaking. 

AiiotHer  objection  is,  That  it  is  impose 
sible  to  reconcile  this  accent  with  quantity, 
unless  we  were  to  lay  the  acute  accent  on* 
ly*  on  long  Syllables.  And  accordingly  Isaac 
Vossius,  in  his  treatise  above  quoted,  De  • 
virtbus  rbythmij  maintains,  that  it  is  an 
error  to  lay  it  any  where  eke,  and  that  in 
this  respect,  the  accentuation  of  our  Grgefc  . 
books  is  altogether  wrong.  But  it  is  he 
that  is  in  an  error,  not  the  books,  and  a  very 
shameful  error  for  a  learned  fiian,  proceed* 
ing  from  his  not  distinguishing  accent  and 
quantity:  for  in  Ae  sequel  of  the  passage 
^ve  quoted  from  the  Halicarnassian,  speak- 
ing of  the  violence  which  the  musicians  of 
his  time  offered  to  the  prosody  of  the  Ian- 
guage,-  he  gives  an  instance  from  a  chorus      f 

in      ^ 
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Cti.  4  in  th«  Orestes  ^of  Eurlpidies^  iiiiieirey  iathe 
trord  ^itovfoSufpif  intf ead  of  girviiig  the  acute 
tone  to  the  syll^le  irpo^  (whicburidmiblsdly 
is  1  short  sylUbl^),  the  mngiciah.  ^ha  iH  it 
'  to  music,  or  ficit.  modos^  ifcorduig^  ta  thoi 
Latin  expressfon,  brougbt  it  dovsta  to  the 
fourth  syllable  of  the  word,  adz.  /-&»«  3  and 
thisy  by  the  way,  is  of  itself  efiridence,  if  Dio^ 
nyshis  had  said  lio  more^  (hat  this  aocent 
vsras  a  real  tone  of  music  And  besfidei, 
Vo6sius  ought  to  have  kn6i9[fi,  (hat  in  a 
Latin  dissyllable  there  would,  according  ta 
his  rule,  have  been  no  acute,  accent  at  all^ 
if  the  first  syllable  was  shorti  became  tHe 
Latipis  never  aeuted  the  last  syllable*  Nov 
it  is  an  invariable  rule  of  accenting,  that 
there  is  an  acute  accent  somewhere)  upon 
;  eeirery  word,  unless  it  be  sin  eu^Utic,  pr  iised 
ag  an  enclitic. 

It  is  therefore  modH  certain^  that  a  short 
syllable  will  bear  an  acute  accent,  as  wdt 
as  a  long }  and  the  fact  truly  ia^  that  the 
acute  note,  by  its  quick  movement^  as  above 
explained,  tends  rather  to  shOorten  thaix 
jjengthen  the  syllable.  And  accor^ngly,  in 
sotoe  Latin  words,  when  the  syllable  would 
be  otherwise  long  by  position,  itis  shortened 
by  being  acuted,  as  in  optime^  servitus^  per^ 
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nitUmj  Pimphilur^  whfife  th^  antepenult  syW-  Ch.  4, 
IftWps  beifigTacmed,  are  thefeby  Aortdned 
Mrliere  they  would  otherwise  be  lorig  *•  It 
i«  iad#e4  ttue^  that  according  to  our  method 
i)f  pronunciatiOQi  (of  which  I  shall  $ay  more 
afterwards)  j  it  is  yery  difficult,  if  not  impq^ 
sible, .  for  ua  to  acute  a  syllable,  without 
making  it  appear  long  to  cur  ears ;  but  we 
ought  not  from  thence  to  infer,  that  it  wai 
impossible  for  the  Gneeks  or  Romans  to  do 
60.  I  am  informed  by  a  person  whom  X 
c$ti  believe  f ,  that  the  learned  among  the 
Greeks  do,  at  this  day,  in  their  pronuncia- 
tiim,  imake  the  dittinction  betwixt  accent 
and  quantity*  It  is  certain  that  they  both 
^eak  and  write  the  ancient  language ;  and 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  they  may 
have  fikewise  preserved  the  pronunciation  of 
it,  with  the  assistance  of  those  accentual 
marks,  which  surely  are   not  of  modern 

invention 


*  This  is  an  observation,  of  Bishop  Hare^'  quoted  by 
Mr  Foster  in  his  essay,  pag.  a  7  9.  where  there  are  other 
quotations  upon  the  subject  worth  reading* 

t  lir  TurnbuU,  who  was  long  in  the. East,  and  much 
among  the  Greeks,  having  married  a  Greek  woman,  and 
is  a  man  of  learning,  as  wcli  as  worth.  He  is  now  in 
Florida,  with  the  colony  of  Creeks  that  he  carried  thither^ 


/      » 
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Ch.  4.  Invention  *.  Apid  Sir  John  CSieke,  wKo. 
lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIE.  says,  in 
one  of  his  letters  f,  that  He,  and  some  of 
his  learned  friends,  spoke  the  Greek  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  pronunciation,  and 
particularly  according  to  the  ancient  pro- 
sody, observing  both  accent  ^hd  quantity. 

I  have  only  further  to  ^add,  concerning 
the  Greek  accents,  that  as  there  is  nothing 
in  that  language  without  art,  that  can 
be  subjected  to-  the  rules  of  art,  not  even 

..  .  :    -  the 

*  They  are  sild  to  have  been  invented  by  a  femous 
glramxnarian^  Aristophanes  of  By;&anciuin9  keeper  of ^  the 
Alegcandrian  library  under  Ptolomy  Philopater  and  £pi« 
phanesy  the  first  likewise,  as  it  is  supposed,  that  practis« 
ed  punctuation.  Accentual  marks,  however,  did  not 
become  of  comrhon  use  till  about  the  seventh  century, 
when  we  find  them  in  xpanuscripts.  It  vra&  certai^y  a 
useful  invention  for  preserving  the  genuine  pronynciation 
of  the  Greek  language ;  I  cannot  however  bestow  such 
an  eulogium  upon  the  author  o(  it  as  Mr  Foster  does,  who 
,  s^ys,  that  posterity  has  been  more  benefited  by  his  disco- 
■  very,  than  by  the  writings  of  any  one  profane  author '  of 
antiquity,  ^^^.  191.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  iQ^rking- 
of  the  accents  was  ever  much  practised  among  the'  Ro- 
mans. Mr  Foster  says,  he  never  saw  but  one  Latin  book 
that  had*,  the  accents  marked  throughout,  and  that  was 
Grammatics  quadrilinguis  pat'titiones%  by  Johannes  \Drcsaufm 
Paris f  1544.  I  have  seen  another,  viz.  a  Virgil  in  the- 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun  y  but  I  have  forgot 
'  wjiere  or  when  it  was  printed. 

\  Ephtol,  ad  Episccp,  Vi?itcn,  p.  284.  2 
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the  choice  of  tbeir  prrmitive  words,  accord-  Ch.  6. 
ingly  to  my  hypothesis ;  so  there  are  fixed 
rules  for  the  accents,  which  are  to  be  fyund 
in  the  Greek  grammars,  particularly  in  that 
of  Theodonis  Gaza,  who  treats  it  as  a  mate- 
rial part  of  the  language,  and  not  as  a  thing 
of  no  use,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
among  us.  I  have  already  observed  a  great 
difference  betwixt  the  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
tlie  matter  of  accenting ;  the  Latins  never 
putting  an  acute  accent  upon  the  last  syllable, 
which  the  Greeks  frequently  did;  so  that 
the  Romans  were  all  tafvrovotj  which  gave 
to  their  discourse,  and  to  themselves,  the  ap- 
pe^^nce  of  gravity,  and  even  of  haughtiness 
and  austerity*.  But  at  the  same  time  it  gave 
an  uniformity  and  similarity  to  their  accen-  - 
tuatipn,  which  made  their  language  much  less  . 
sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  ear  ;  and  therefore, 
says  Quinctilian,  who  makes  this  observiai-* 
tion,  when  our  pcets  would '  make  sweet- 
flowing  verse,  they  adorn  it  with  Greek 
Vol.  IL  P  p  flames. 


•  *  Olympiodorus  in  Arhtot.  fuxui^ctf  page  27.  The  passage 
IS  qupted  bj^Fostcr  in  his  Euuy,  page  290.  5  and  likewise 
another  to  the  same  purpose,  from  Grc^oiy  Thaumatm- 
gus,  In  laudatione  Ori^enis.  '   *' 
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Ch.  4.  names*,  such  was  the. effect  in  tliejviclge- 
ment  of  Quinctilian  of  those  accents,  which 
modern  critics  condemn  as  corruptions  of  the 
language. 

As  to  accents  in  English,  Mr  Foster,  from 
9  partiality,  very  excusable,  to  his  country, 
and  its  language,  would  fain  persuade  us, 
that  in  English  there  are  accents  such  as  in 
Greek  and  Latin.     But  to  me  it  is  evident 
that  there,  are  none  such ;  by  which  I  mean 
that  we   have   no   accents  upon  syllables, 
which  are  musical  tones^  differing  in^  acute* 
ness   or  gravity.     For  though,   no  doubt, 
there  are  changes  of  voice  in  our  speaking 
from  acute  to  grave,  and  vice  versa^  of  which 
a  mucacian  could  mark  the  intervals,  these 
changes  are  not  upon  syllables,  but  upon 
word,s  or  sentences.    And  they  are  the  tones 
of  passion  or  sentiment,  which,, as  I  observ- 
ed, are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  accents 
we  are  speaking  of.     Nor  should  we  con-^ 
found  with  them, either  the  general  tone^ 
which  belongs  to  every  language,   or  the 
particular  provincial  tpne  of  the  several  dia- 

lects 

•  Ul.  2.  cap.  lo.    Sec  what  Foster  says  further  vpP^^ 


V 


.ry' 


V        %. 
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lects  of  the  same  lac^uage*  And  there  is  Ch.  4. 
atiother  difference  betwixt  Our  accents  and 
the  antient,  that  ours  neither  are,  nor  can, 
by  their  nature,  be  subjected  to  any  rule ; 
whereas  the  antient,  as  we  have  seen,  ate  go- 
irerned  by  rules,  and  make  part  of  their  gtam- 
matic^l  aft 

But  what  do  we  mean  then  when  we 
spi^ak  so  much  of  accent  in  English,  and 
dispute  whether  a  word  is  right  or  wrong 
accented  ?  My  answer  is,  That  we  hare,  no 
doubt,  accents  in  English,  and  syllabical  ac-- 
cents  too ;  but  they  are  of  a  quite  dil^^rent 
kind  from  the  antieni:  accents ;  for  there  is 
no  change  of  the  tone  in  them;  but  the 
TOtce  is  ofily  raised  more,  so  as  to  be  louder 
upon  one  syllable  than  another.  .Our  ac- 
cents therefore  fall  under  the  6rst  member  of 
the  (Hvision  of  sound,  which  I  made  in  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  namely,  the  dis^ 
tinction  of  louder,  and  softer,  or  lower* 

That  there  is  truly  no  other  difference  is 
a  matter  of  fact  that  must  be  determined  by 
Biusiciaossi  Now  I  appeal  to  them,  whether 
they  can  perceive  any  difference  of  tone  be- 
twixt the  -accented  and  unaccented  syllables 
j9f  any  word  j  and  if  there  be  none,  then  is 

the 
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Ch.  4.  th^  music  of  our  language  in  this  respect 
nothing  better  than  the  music  of  ai  drum,  in 
which  we  perceive  no  difference  except  that 
of  louder  or  softer,  according  as  the  instru- 
ment  is  more  or  less  forcibly  struck. 

This  sort  of  accent  is,  if  I  am  not  much' 
mistaken,  a  peculiarity  which  distinguishes 
our  language  from  other  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  the  French,  which  has  na 
auch  accents,  at  least  none  so  strongly  mark^ 
ed ;  and  a  British  man,  peaking  French,  if 
he  is  not  a  perfect  master  of  the  language^ 
discovers  hia  country  as  much  by  the  em- 
phasis he  lays  upon  particular  syllables^  as 
by  any  other  mark.  And  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  that  in  the  Latin,  from  which  the 
French  language  is  ^br  the  greater  part^  de- 
rived, and  likewise  in  the  Greek,  there  wa& 
litde  or  no  accent  such  as  ours;  one  thing^ 
at  least  is  certain,  that  no  katient  grammariaa 
speaks  a  word  of  it 

Of  what  use  this  accent  is  in  our  poetry^ 
and  that  it  is  by  it,  and  not  by  quantity,  that 
our  verse  is  made,  I  shall  have  OGcask)n  a^ 
terwards  to  shew. 

CHAP* 
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C  H  A  P.      V. 

Of  rhythm  in  general^  and  the  division  of 
it  into  the  rhythm  of  motion  without  sound^ ' 
and  the  rhythm  of  sound. — Subdivision  of 
the  rhythm  of  sound  into  Jive  different  spe-^ 
cieses. — Of  that  species  of  it  which  is  calU 
ed  quantity  or  metre.— Fl?r/^  in  English 
not  made  hy  quantity y  but  by  what  we  call 

accent 

-  • 

I  Come  now  to  analyse  the  third  and  last  Ch.  5* 
thing  I  proposed  to  consider  belonging 
to  the  sound  of  language^  namely  quantity. 
And,  in  treating  of  this,  we  must  come  back 
again  to  the  general  idea  of  motion ^  accord- 
ing to  the  antient  method  of  treating  mat-« 
ters  of  science,  which  was,  to  ascend  to  what 
is  most  general  of  the  kind,  and  from  thence 
to  descend,  marking  the  several  subordinate 
spepieses.  And  in  this  way  the  whole  na- 
ture  of  the  thing  was  explained  in  its  utmost 
extent  In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  have 
considered  the  effects  of  quicker  or  slower 


CL  5.  motion  in  the  same  time,  the  first  producing 
what  is  called  acute  in  sound,  *the  other  what 
is  grai)e.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  du- 
ration of  motion,  or  its  discontinuance,  and 
the  effects  which  these  produce. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  coosidercd  motion 
as  acompanied  with  sound  j  but  in  order  to 
investigate  thoroughly  the  subject  we  are 
now  upon,  we  must  consider  it  in  general, 
with  or  without  sound.  In  this  way  consi- 
dered, if  the  min  J  perceives  any  relation  or 
analogy  betwikt  diflfercnt  m^itJons,  or  parts 
of  the  same  motion,  in  point  of  length  or 
duration^  then  we  have  the  idea  of  what  is 
called  rhi/thm.  In  this  most  general  sense 
of  the  word,  rhythm  is  said,  by  an  antient 
writer  upon  music*,  to  be  perceived  by  three 
senses;  namely,  the  sight,  as  -in  dancing; 
the  hearing,  as  in  music;  and  the  feeling,* 
as  in  the  beating  df  the  pulse.  In  all  such 
motions,  perceived  by  one  of  other  of  those 
senses,  if  the  mind  discover  any  ireiatiori  or 
analogy,,  there  is  rk^thm^  The  kst  species 
of  rhythm  mefttioned  by  (his  authdr,  which 
falTs  under  the  sense  of  touch,  does  not,  so 
far  as  I  know,^  cialte  the  subject  of  any  art 

or 

>  -  ■ 

^  Arlstidcs  in  Musk*  lib.  i.p.  31.  Meibem. 
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or  science.  What  we  ^re  to  to  say  of  riiythm  Gh.  S* 
therefore  will  be  confined  to  the  other  two. 

When  in  any  motion  fallittg  under  the 
sense  of  sight,  the  mind  perceives  any  rela- 
tion of  parts,  the  antients  called  this  by 
the  general  term  of  rhytJtfn^  ^  belonging 
tx)  motion  in  general,  or  they  called  it  fv6^ 
ft.0?  -vJ^'Ao ,  as  being  without  sound  \  and  if  it 
-was  accompanied  with  movements  or  at- 
titudes of  the  body,  it  was  called  f  •^/>cb*  erjj^ 
p.ari^cfieyog  *•  And  this  was  the  rhythm  of 
dancing,  an  art  of  great  estimation  among 
-the  antients,  being  among  them  to  art  of 
J  imitation 

*  See  AriAode  in  the  beginning  of  Ws  P#<r/ftr/,  where 
lie  tells  us,  that  the  imitative  arts,  of  which  he  there 
speaks,  viz,  epic  poetry*  tragedy,  comedy^  "(he  dithyram- 
bic  art,  atid  the  mudc  of  the  flute  and  the  harp,  do  all 
imitate  by  rhythm^  by  words,  and  by  "harinoiiy ;  and 
tliese  either  afunder,  or  mixt  together*— <»'A9r«««<  /t€»  ^^mi- 

'ntr$i9  it,  n  X4»(Hf  n  filftfy^a&tf.  And  a  little  aflcr  he  says, 
that  dancing  imitates  by  rhythm  only* — *Avr6t  hrtt  ^fif 
fctfutPTcUf  x^^^9  i'^uuq  ct  rpn  t^x^f^^  (perhaps  sr«;^e$  has 
Fallen  out  of  the  MS.) — k«i  y&^  vru  %«c>  t^  v^cnui^rsl^ofUHit 
^v^fiMPfttftt/fTAi  u^t  n6nf  9^1  vr^MJ^tti,  This>ra&  the  pantomime 
art,  which,  as  1  have  obferved  elsewhere,  was  brought  te 
'  such  perfe^ion  in  the  days  of  AugTiOrus  Caesar,  that  not 
only  the  things  mentioned  by  Ariflotle,  vizv  n^anners, 
paffions,  and  adtions,  but  fentiments  of  every  kind,  an4 
^ whole  theatrical  pieces,  were  reprcfented  by  it.    See  v</t 
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5^L^*  ?«^itation,  by  which  they  represented  cha- 
racters, manners,  and  sentiments*.  And 
this  may  suffice  at  present .  with  respect  to 
the  rhythm  of  motion  without  sounds  as  it 
is  the  rhythm  of  motion  with  sound  that  is 
the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry. 

This  rhythm  is  of  two  kinds ;  for  it  is 
either  of  sounds  not  articulated,  which 
may  be  called  musical  rhythm^  or  it  is  of 
sounds  articulated,  and  that  is  the  rhythm 
of  language.  But  before  I  come  to  speak 
of  either  more  particularly,  it  will  be  pro- 
per   to    premise  some  things    concerning 

the 

•  This  rhythm  of  the  movements  of  the  bpdy  was 
measured  by  nuinbersy  as  much  as  the  notes  of  muflc>  as 
appears  from  the  paflage  of  Plato  in  the  PhiUbiiy  f.  374, 
tdit.  Fichu ;  where  speaking  of  grave  and  acute  founds  in 
muficy  and  their  intervals,  and  the  syftems  that  are  made 
of  these  intervals,  he  adds,  *a  *$tr^vr%i  u  ir^rfcv  *m^iiwM 
11^19  Tei;  Im^MrM^  f»ef r«i;  imkAmp  «vt»  *apmonia£«     'ep^ts  r«M; 

From  this  paflage  it  is  evident,  that  they  meafured  and 
marked  by  numbers,  the  ratios,  which  the  several  move- 
ments of  the  body  had  to  one  another  in  dancing,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  meafured  the  ratios  of  the  fever^l 
notes  of  mufic  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  they  had  a  notation 
for  the  one,  as  well  as  for  the  other.  This  is  an  antient 
art  entirely  loft  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  it  ever  ^xifled,  at  leaft  I  have' not  met  with  any  critic 
or  antiquarian  thatfpeaks  ofthofe  movements  of  the  body 
being  fo  adjufted  and  commenfurated  to  one  apotBer, 
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the  rhythm  of  sound  in  general,  which^ 
though  it  be  easily  apprehended  by  the  sense, 
is^of  some  variety,  and  I  think  difficulty  ia 
the  speculation  ;  nor  do  I  know  any  book, 
ancient  or  modcruj  in  which  it  has  been 
fully  and  scientifically  treaiCed. 

And  first,  it  is  evident,  that  without  some 
change  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the  sound, 
there  could  be  no  rhythm.  For^  in  one  con-* 
tinued  sound  of  the  same  tenor,  without  in-^ ' 
terval,  or  distinction  of  parts,  the  ear  can 
perceive  no  ratio  or  proportion,  and  there* 
fore  there  is  neither  rhythm  nor  number** 
In  ord6r  therefore  to  know  the  nature  of 
rhythm,  when  applied  to  sound,  we  must ' 
consider  the  several  changes  and  modifica- 
tions which  sound  admits. 

The  first  and  most  sensible  variatioii,  ia 
when  the  sound  ceases  altogether.  This, 
change  is  well  known  by  tlje  name  of  z.  pause 
or  stopy  whether  in  music  or  in  speaking  : 
and  it  admits  of  two  variations  ;  for  it  is  dif- 
Vol.  II.  Q^q  :  ferent 

*  This  is  observed  by  Cicero  :  Numerus  autcm  in  con* 
tinuatione  nuUus  est ;  distinctioy  et  aqualium  et  soipe  varU* 
rum  intervallorum  percuuio^  numerum  conficit  y  qucm  in  ca* 
dentihut  guttisf  quod  intervaliis  distinguunturfnotarepossumusf 
in  amni pr'acifitantc  nonpossutnus,  De  Orat.  lib.  3.  <;ap,  48- 
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Gh.  5.  ferent  according  to  the  length  or  shortness 
of  the  pluses,  or  according  to  the  firequency 
dE  them.  So  that,  belonging  to  thia  modi- 
fication of  sound,  we  have  two  species  of 
rhythm,  the  one  produced  by  the  various^ 
lengths  of  the  intervals,,  the  other  by  the 
various  distances  or  intermediate  spaces  be- 
twixt t<hose  intervals.  For  if  the  mind  jSer- 
ceives  any  ratio  betwixt  the  lengths  of  the 
intervals  themselves,  or  of  the  distances  be- 
twixt them^  then  it  has  the  idea  of  rhythm; 
and  accordingly  this  >s  a  great  part  of  the 
rhythm,  or  the  music^  a5  it  may  be  called, 
of  a  drum.  And  it  belongs  not  only  to 
music  and  language,  but  to  every -kind  of 
noise  in  which  the  mind  can  observe  and 
compare  any  intervals,  as  in  the  instance 
which  Cicero  gives,  in  the  passage  above 
quoted,  of  the  droppings  of  water. 

These  are  the  rhythms  produced  by  cessa- 
tion of  sound  ;  and  we  are  next  to  consider 
those  which  arise  from  the  changes  of  sound, . 
without  any  cessation  or  interval,  at  least 
such  as  makes  a  pause,  or  is  distinctly  per- 
ceptible to  the  ear.  For  in  every  change,  or 
different  modification,  of  the  sound,  there  is 
of  necessity  some  interval.  Thus,,  when  a 
musician,  playing  upon  an  instrument^  goes 

»     from 
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from  one  note  to  another,  we  ate  sure,  fkrtn  Ch.  5J 
the  change  of  the  operation,  of  the  hand,  that  ^ 
th^e  must  be  some  interval  betwiict  the  two 
notes,  that  is,  betwixt  the  motion  which  pro- 
duced the  first,  and  that  which  produces  the 
last  And  as  different  configurations  and 
motions  of  the  organs,  are  necessary  for  the 
enunciation  of  diflferent  syllables,  there  must, 
£cit  the  same  reason,  be  necessarily  an  inter'-i. 
val  betwixt  those  syllables.  But  as  neither 
of  these  intervals  is  distinctly  perceptible  ta 
tbe  e^  either  in  speaking,  or  playing  on%n 
instrument^  they  are  accounted  for  nothing 
in  this  argument ;  and  the  sound  of  different 
notes  of  music  joined  together  without  a 
pauto,  and.  of  syllables  in  speaking,  and  even 
of  words,  when  they  are  pronounced  quick- 
iy^  and  without  any  stop>  is  held  to  be  con^ 
tinudUs. 

The  question  then  is,  What  changes  con- 
tinued sound  admits  of,  and  what  are  the 
rhythrfts  thence  arising  I  And  there  is  one 
obvious  change  which  very  strongly  strikes 
the  sense,  namely^  that  from  louder  to  softer, 
or  vu:e  vkrsd.  This  proceeds  from  a  strong- 
er ,.  or  weaker  percusssion  of  the  sonorous 
isody,  which  produces  greater  vibrations  o» 

the 
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Ch.  5.  the  body,  and  consequently  of  the  air.  By 
greater  vibrations,  I  mean  those  which  oc- 
cvipy  greater  space  in  their  courses  and  re- 
courses. That  there  is  a  rhythm  of  this 
kind,  is  evident  from  the  case  of  the  drum, 
which  besides  the  two  rhythms  of  intervals 
above  mentioned,  haa  also  this  third  rhythm, 
prising  from  the  mixture  of  loud  and  soft, 
and  these  three  together  make  its  whole 
music;  for  it  has  neither  variation  of  (on^ 
jaor  length  of  sounds 

^^There  is  a  modification  of  sound  som^ 
thing  akin  to  this  last  mentioned,  but  care^ 
fully  to  be  distinguished  from  it,  whiph  aris^ 
from  the  different  number  of  vibratk>ns  in 
the  same  time  produced  by  one  percussion, 
according  to  which  the  $ound.  is  graver  or 
acuter.  This  modification  I  have  already 
treated  of,  under  the  article  of  accent  or  /ro-r 
mdy^  by  which  name  it  was  know^  among 
the  ancients,  and  by  theni  carefully  distim 
guished  from  rbythm,  as  a  species  of  thing 
altogether  different,  though  they  have  been 
confounded  by  modern  writers. 

The  next  variety  in  continued  sound  I 
ffhall  observe,  is  that  of  quick  and  slow.    For 
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a9  motion^  which  produces  found,  is  quicker  Ch.  5. 
or  slower  in  the  same  time,  'so  also  is  sound  ; 
and  this  variety  of  sound  arises  from  the 
percussion,  which,  as  I  have  said,  produces 
it ;  for  as  the  percussion  is  more  or  less  fre- 
quent in  the  same  time,  the  sound  is  quicker 
or  slower.  And  this  is  evident  to  the  sense  : 
for  if  we  make  but  one  percussion  upon  the 
sonorous  body,  the  sound  dies  away  slowly ; 
or  if  we  repeat  the  percussions,  but  at  inter- 
vals of  some  length,  the  sound  continues, 
but  is  still  slow ;  whereas,  if  we  repeat  them 
fast,  it  is  both  continued  and  quick.  And 
here  too  we  must  likewise  carefully  distin-- 
guish.  betwixt  the  acuteness  or  gravity  of  the 
sound,  and  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  it  i 
for  though  in  both  cases  there  be  more  mo- 
tion in  the  same  time,  it  is  the  quicker  and 
more  frequent  vibrations  of  the  bo^ly  struct^ 
that  make  the  note  acute  i  whereas,  in  tho 
other  case,  it  is  the  more  frequent  motion  of 
the  boJy  striking^  that  makes  the  sound  quick- 
er, without  altering  the  tone  of  the  sonorous 
body,  whose  vibrations  continue  still  to  bei 
of  the  same  number  in  the  same  time.  And 
if  the  percussion  is  not  stronger,  they  con- 

tinuQ 
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CStk.  5.  tinue  to  occupy  thelsame  spsice  in  their  courses 
and  recourses.  And  the  only  effect  of  the 
repeated  percussion  in  that  case,  is  to  prevent 
them  from  growing  lower  as  the  sound  de* 
cays.  And  hence  proceeds  a  fourth  species 
of  rhythm-  For,  if  the  mind  perceives  any 
analogy  betwixt  the  sounds  in  point  of  quicks 
x^s  and  slowness ;  i£^  for  example,  it  per-- 
ceives  the  one  sound  to  be  equally  quick 
with  the  other,  or  twice  as  quick,  it  has  the 
i4ea<iftlmldndrf.rhythm. 

But  the  variety  of  nature;  does  not  stop 
CTen  /here  ;  for  there  is  one  variety  yet  to 
be  observed  in  continued  sound,  and  which 
brings  us  directly  to  our  subject.  It  is  the 
variety  of  long  and  short ;  for  as  the  s^e 
mt)tion  may  be  continued  a  shorter  or  long- 
er time,  so  may  the  same  sound.  And  that 
sound  which  ^  continues  any  length  of  time, 
we  call  a  long  sqund^  and  tliat  which  con* 
tinues  a  short  time,  we  call  a  short  sounds 
And  as  this  quality  of  sound  depends  entirely 
upon  the  time  of  its  duration,  it  is  common'^ 
iy  known  by  the  name  of //m^. 

For  explaining  this  quality  of  sound,  and 

> 

distinguishing    it    from  the    quality  above, 
mentioned  of  quick  or  slow,  it  is  necessary 

to 
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to  observe,  that  whqn  sound  is  produced  by  Ch.  5, 
repeated  percussions,  which  as  they  are  more 
or  less  frequent,  make  it  quicker  or  slower, 
it  ia  not  altogether  continuous^  as  we  have 
hitherto  considered  it,  nor  one  sound,  but 
several  sounds,  in  which  the  ear,  when  at« 
tentive,  perceives  some  distinction,  though 
not  sufficient  to  make  what  we  call  a  pause^ 
or  interval.  For  when  the  musician  repeats 
the  saifie  note  by  difFereat  percussions,  and 
more  still  when  he  changes  the  note,  the  ear 
perceives  that  the  sounds  are  distinct,  and  not 
one  and  the  same.  What  is  it  then  that 
makes  this  sameness  or  .unity  of  sound  to 
which  the  quality^  of  long  or  short  belongs  \ 
And  I  say  it  is  continued  motion  producing 
the  sound,  not  repeated  percussions^  as  in 
the  case  of  quick  or  slow  sound.  As,  for 
example,  when  the  fiddler,  instead  of  repeat*- 
ing  the  percussion  of  the  string  with  the  bow 
(by  which  he  only  makes  the  music  either 
quicker  or  slower,  as  the  percussion  is  morfe 
or  less  frequently  repeated),  draws  the  bow 
across  the  strii^g,  with  one  continued  afid  un«> 
interrupted  motion,  still  keeping  his  fipger 
upon  the  string  in  the  same  position  ;  or  if 
the  player  upon  the  flute  continues  the  same 

inspiration 


r 
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Ch.  S.  inspiration  of  the  breath,  with.the  same  stops 
of  the  instrument,  then  it  is  one  and  the 
same  note,  which  is  either  long  or  short,  as 
the  motion  which  produces  it  is  continued 
longer  or  shorter  time,  without  interruptioa 
or  change. 

That  this  is  truly  the  nature  of  a  long  note 
in  music,  is  a  fact  well  known  "to  musickns; 
for  every  one  of  them  wijji  tell  you,  that  it  is 
the  continued  motion  of  the  hand  in  stringed 
instruments,  and  the  continued  inspiration,  of 
'  the  breath  in  wind  instruments,  that  makes 
a  long  note.  And  when,  by  the  nature  of 
the  instrument,  there  can  be  no  continued 
sound,  but  only  repeated  percussions  of  the 
strings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  harpsichord,  the 
notes  are  all  of  the  same  length,  without  the 
distinction  of  long  or  short ;  so  that  the  only 
rhythm  of  this  instrument,  is  the  rhythm  of 
intervals  above  explained,  and  of  quick  and 
slow.  Nor  has  it  what  is  properly  called 
time^  but  its  whole  music  is  a  jingle  of  sounds, 
differing  in  acuteness  and  gravity,  and  diversi- 
fied by  di£Ferent  pauses  and  stops,  or  different 
degrees  of  qmckness  or  slowness. 

This  is  the  nature  of  long  and  short  in 
2  music 


«*  >« 
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musid  And  as  to  language^  when  \to  con-  Ch.  5. 
tinue  the  motion  of  the  breath  in  the  pro^ 
ni^idation  of  a  vowel  for  shorter  or  longer 
timfi  we  make,  the  vowel  long  or.  shorts 
When  it  is  made  long,  it  appeiars  to  be 
doubled  in  the  pronunciation.  Thus  when 
we  sound  a  long,  we  sounds  as  it  were  aa ; 
and  accordingly  the  antient  Latins,  as  we 
sh^U  see  afterwards,  expressed  the  long 
vowel  hj  doubling  the  character. 

And  tins  is  the  fifth  and  last  species  of 
rhythnu  For  if  thie  mind  perceive  any 
ratio  betwixt  sounds  with  respect  to  their 
length  or  shortness,  then  it  has  the  idea  of 
this  kind  of  rhythm,  which,  applied  to  all 
Idnds  of  motions  and  sotinds,  may  be  called 
/me;  but  applied  particularly  to  language,  was 
by  the  antient  authors  called  by  the  name  of 
the  genus^  rhythm  \  whereas,  in  modern 
authors,  it  is  commonly  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  quantity. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
different  kinds  of  rhythm  belonging  to 
sound,  which  I  have  made  to  be  five  j  and  / 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  nature  of  the 
thing  admits  of  any  more.  For  all  sound 
is  produced  by  motion.  Now  all  motion; 
is  either  interrupted  by  pauses  or  inter- 
vals,  or  it^is  without    such    interruption. 

yoL.IL  Rr  If 
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Ch.  5.  If  it  be  interrnptod,  Either  the  <  intervds  arc 
greater  or  less,  or  die  distances  betmxt  tHt 
intervals'  are  greater  or  le^s.  Aiid  hence  arise 
the  two  first:  kinds  xrf  rhyflim  I  ^  mentioned, 
belonging  to  : the  inteiVaife  of  sotmd*  A- 
gaiti,  if  the  nbtidn  be -not  intefrrupted^ 
th^n  it  is  either  more  t>r  Jees  vbheoftent^y 
and  hence  ;artses  the  thisd  i*ytKm  i.  men- 
tioned, of  l6ud  or  soft  ki.  sound  :  or  it  con- 
sists of  parts^  which  .^he  eat  didting^hes-; 
and  thence  aiives  the  iburth  spedies  of 
rhythm,  that  of  ^uick  dr  stow,  according  as 
the  parts  sacceed  one  another  qttkklf  or 
slowly; :  pr,  lastly,  the  naotion  is  aJtogtther 
continuous^  SQ  that  the  tar  disdngnmh^s  i$o 
parts  in  it,  and  then  tfite  sound  is  eithe: 
loc^  or  short ;  whidi  makes  the  fifth  and 
la^  species  of  rhythm.  All  kinds  of  rh^jHiitn 
therefore  belong  either  to  the  intervals  of 
sound,  or  to  the  soiMd  itself  con^eii^ 
without  intervals.  Of  the  first  kind  are 
two  ^ecieses  of  rhythm,  of  the  hst  three^. 

Of 

*  Suida's,  in  his  Lexicon,  under  the  word  ^v^ptH*  after 
tpeaking  of  the  rhythm  of  mufitTy  has  thefe  words,  *o  ^ 
$K9  ivi  rat  aXXM  (^f*^  ju(r«  t$  ^«)(v  JMci^ii}«  Zt^Smrn^fr^tu 

hm^HTotj  aMm  tuu  t9rt  tmv  ^tf^iMfi ,  Vpon  which  parage  it 
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:  Of  these  fie;vr«al '  kiads  o£  rhythm,  the  Ch.  ^m 
two  ^^tf  relatxag  to  pausiss  or  stops,  be-- 
long  to  lang«iage^  as  wdl  mtck  musio  The^ 
ar^  kftweirec  no  paxt.  of  the  grammatical 
art,  ^uid  there£bse  are  not  the  si:d}J6ct  of  oitr 
{H9C8eat  inqyiryr,  but  hebug  rather  ta  an- 
other art,  namely  rAetork  *.  The  third 
kmd^  velafsng  to  ioudness  or  sdftness,  must 
he»  a&  i  have  akeady  Mid,  hy  iti.  nature, 
^  vadovis  as  the  difFcgrexBt  oocaBions  of 
speaking  i  and  th/eriefore  it  is  oot^  ao  far.  a^ 

I 

•  •  •  ••r 

V  *  _ 

may  be  obferved,  iwat  That  (here ,  is  no  mention  here  at 
all  of  tht  rhythm  of  intervals,  for  this  rcafon,  no  doubc^ 
dial  tlte  rhjrilim  of  this  fort' w^s  not  r^fdocttl  to.  any  art. 
2i^ft  Witbrffp^^t  to  tb^  rliythm  of  found  itfelf>  there  is»  for 
the  fame  reafon^  no  mention  of  the  rhythm  of  loud  or 
foft ;  but  the  other  two  are  mentioned,  as  being  wdl 
Jcnewn  ij»  miifk,  and  comprehended  in  the  art,  viz.  Aort 
or  long,  and  quick  or  fiowi  or,  in  the  language  of  mo- 
dem naufic,  ^(//t^/^  ^nd  piano*  But  with  refpe<^  to  Ian-. 
guage,  or  fpeech,  he  mentions  only  one  of  thrfe  two,  viz. 
long  or  Aort^  which  alone  made  what  is  c^Hed  ^Mr^^f,  or 

*  Under  this  head  it  is  treated  of  by  Cicero,  //^.  3, 
De  OratorCf  cap.  44.  where  he  fays,  IQat  (lops  in  the 
proper  place  belong  to  the  art  of  fpeaking,  and  diflin- 
guiCb  an  orator  from  a  vulgar  man.  His  words  are. 
Ntfque  ejl  ex  nmith  res  una.  quae  magfs  iratorem  ab  impcriU 
dicendi  igmfr^uf  dyiinguaU  quam  quod  iiU  rudis  incondits 
fundit  quantum  poteft  ;  H  id  qued  dtat  Jpiritu  non  arte  aeter^ 
minat :  orator  auiemjtc  illigat  sententiam  verbis f  ut  earn  nu% 
fuero  qmdam  comfkQatur  ei  adstri^o  ttfolnto. 
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Ch.  5.  *  I  know,  comprehended  in  any  art  This  is 
also  the  case  of  the  fourdi  kind,  arising 
from  different  degrees  of  quickaess  or  siown 
ness,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  language. 
So  that  it  is  only  the  last  kind,,  relating  to 
the  length  or  duration  of  sound,  which  be- 
longs to  the  grammatical  art 

It  is  well  known  in  music,  as  I  havci 
said,  under  the  name  of.  time.  For  as  the 
idea  of  time  arises  from  motion,  so  by 
time  is  motion  of  all  kinds  measured,  and 
particularly  the  motion  of  music.  I  shall 
say  nothing  further  of  this  musical  rhythm, 
except  to  observe,  that  the  aptients  were 
very  accurate  in  it,  as  in  every  thing  else,  j 
for  tRey  measured  it  by  feet,  as  they  did 
the  rhythm  of  their  language,  ^nd  had 
dactyls  and  spondees,  s^nd  the  like,  ii^  their 
music,  as  wel]  as  in  their  poetry  *. 

As  to  this  rhythm  in  language,  we  have 
the  idea  of  it  when  we  perceive  any  rela- 
tion or  analogy  betwixt    articulate  sounds 

^  •  ■  .  • 

m 

*  See  the  anttent  writers  upon  ipufic,  coUeS^d  hj 
Meiboniias.  See  alfo  Qttin^ilian»  M.  i.  cap.  io.«  where 
he  tells  the  ftory  of  Pythagoras,  who  allayed  the  violence 
of  a  young  man^  by  cs^ufing  the  mafician  «9<tfirrir  mod9s  m 

SPONBASVlll. 
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in  point  of  length  or  duradoh.  This  defi-  Qu  S. 
nition  extends  to  all  the  sounds  df  a  lanf- 
guage^  woids  and  sentences,  i  as  weH  as 
syllables;  but  the  gramni^Kdcal:  art  coiisi'* 
ders  it  only  in  syllables ;  and  then  it  is  ex* 
pressed  in  English,  as  I  have  already  said, 
by  the  name  of  quantity  %  which  is  the 
proper  subject  of  this  clu^er.  It  was  mea* 
sured  among  the  andents  by  what  they  call- 
ed y2r</,  which  consisted  of  syllables  two 
or  inore ;  and  when  the  rhythm  was  thus 
messuredj^  it  took  the  name  of  fcer^op  or 
metre  ^      '    '        -  ^ 

r 

The 

*  Tbii  property  of  the  found  of  language*  though  k 
be  called  m.Englilh  by  the  general  name  of  quantity^  is 
only  a  pan  of  the  quantity  of  a  language*    Scaliger,  In 
his  very  learned  wo^k»  De  caufis  Ung.  Latp  iib.  2.  cap.  52 » 
makes  it  but  a  third  part ;  for,  says  he,  the  yoicjs  in  Ian- 
guage  has  three  dimenfions,  lengthy  breadth^  and  height. 
And  Priscian  before  him  had  said,  VoXfdttm  tangit  atuU- 
tum'i  trifdrtite  divhliturt  fciz,  aUitudine^  latitudi^tCy  longitu* 
fine.     Hahet  qtddem  Rtern  altUudinem  in  pronuftciatiomt  if* 
iitudinem  in  fpiritu^  longitudinem  in  tempore.     The    spirit* 
which  these  authors  call  the  breadth  of  the  sounds  I  hava 
already  ezplamed». under  the  head  of  articulation;  the 
height  too  I  have  given  an  account  of,  under  the  article 
of  accent;  and  I.  (hall  only  add  here»  that  it  is  always 
ezprefled in  Greek  by  the  word  r»eiii  though,  that  be  a 
general  name»  ^ich  nirgbt  apply  to  any  of  the  t^ree 
4imieniions»  and  particularly  to  the  length  as  well  as  to 
the  height.    The  length  is  the  subjedl  we  are  kiow  upoxu 


9\9t  tut  omvosM  Jkna        Fait  li^ 

<3b^^^  The  aaalyakidE  this  kb^  of  rhj^thm  » 
into  sylbUbi^;  which  are .  eithW'  low^ot 
diort*  And  i£  tiaa  by  the  rmaaB  ooypbi- 
xMtbsis  q£  thUBy  that  the  rhythm  of  ibalr 
la^iguage  was  form^d^  whedier  ishe  looser 
fbyihm  of  tbnr  pio^e^  ov  the  regular 
fhythm  of  thdr  verse.  -*  But  what  at^pyei- 
sent  we  are  conoemed  with,  i$  tiie  mfis^ 
of  their  loGg  ^ad  short '  syll«bksy  whieh 
are  the  elements  of  this  part  c£  theb  )afi<- 

,  And  it  is  here,  as  in  aceents,  or  nelas 
of  music,  there  is  libthing  absolute,  b»t 
all  is  relative ;  for  there  is  not,  nor  cannot 
be  by  nature,  any  fixed  standard  for  die 
length  or  shortness  of  syllables^  AH  thercr- 
fore  that  art  can  do,  is  to  ascertain  (he  ra-- 
tio  that  a  long  syllable  h^s  to  a  short  And 
this  the  grammarians  have  fixed  to  be  as 
two  to  one.  And  tkm  ftll  syll^les  in 
Qreek  and  Latin,  compared  together,  are 
either  of  equal  length,  or  in  the  ratio  of 
two  to  one.  It  is  not  however  exactly  truP, 
that,  all  short  syllables  are  of  equal  length, 
or  all  long ;  but  sonie  short  syllables 
are  shorter  than  others  likewise  short, 
^d  some  long    syllables  longer   than    oe- 

thers* 
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&ets*«     But  itft  i^  mettkal:  aft^  this  ^*  CL'3, 
fytende  k  b'BOC^^tttCfided  tov)  tod^aR  the  '^loit 
^yUables  ar6  htid^to  he  eqtid  to^bneianotheii^ 
^4  ell  the  l6ng  f. 

'The  tieitt  thing-^d  be  cofMwdeftd  in^  IW^M: 
t^ebn  15^  STflabIc  kxigvidbrtl  And  it  Is 
either  the  vdwA  6t  the  coMonantt  ^hit& 
:^How  tefter.  the  vo^o^l.  M  die  vowti  be 
lotig,  .the  ^UaiUe  18  ^heiressaHtylc^fig^  t^^ 
dier  any  eonioiidctes  ^Do^r :  dfter  4he  V&wifl 
or  not.  If,  mi  the  BChto  ^h^il,'  the  vdwel 
.b^e  «h<^i^  the  eylbihlie  is  «hDrtv  utilns  two 
or  m(»e  codsonaaiM  feMow/  ^h^  in  'th4& 
«uaeie  n^IlaUe,  or  in  a  sub^e^^t^^IbUe, 
v^ch  nfeceteirily  /retard  the  pronunciation 
so  much,  ^  to  mafe  the  syllal^  ^Hg; 
but  it  i»  not  so  long.ias^if '^  tbwerv^i:^ 

•      lohg: 

*'  itliTs  is  observed  by  the  Halicarnaflkm^  in  his  tx« 
cdlont  iVeatife  of  CompbQtion  so  often  quoted  ;  and  he 
l^zemplifies  it  with  respedfc  to  the  fliort  syllables  by  the 
words  Hf,  f^ift  r^oiTff  (^«^^»  where  the  firft  fy liable  is 
ihort  in*'them  all,  though  in  the  secoiid  it  he  longer  than 
in  the  firfi,  in  the  third  ftiU  lotager,  and  in  die  fourth 
longtft  of  all.  And  with  respeft  to  long  syUables>  he  safs, 
there  can  be  no  dpubt  that  the  irowtl  '%  Wt(^  thite 
cdnfpnants  before  it»  tind  one  aftet  it»  as  i^  the  "WdJrd  rvAff, 
makqs  a  longer  ^syllable  than  when  it  is  fimply  by  itTelf* 

*  .      .       r      »  •   • 

v'iRtm  /««»^«  ion.      Lpngin.  n  ^r^tMyv^fyMfi  ^d  Hephncflhms 
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Gtu  A  long :  and  in  rome  cases  it  is  shortened,  as 
when  one  df  the  tw6  coiisonante  following 
is  a  Uquid;  ofc  though  both'  be^  miite,  it 
sometimes   happens,   that  if  the  actite  ac- 
cent is  put  upon  it,  the  syllable  is  stiort- 
ened,  as  in  the  case  of  the  word  optimcy 
8«id  some  others,  which  I  observed  before 
And  so  nice  were  the  antients,  that  thegr 
distinguished  by  their  pronunciation,  whe- 
ther the  vowel  in  a  syllable,  long  by  posi- 
tion, viras  of  itself,  long  or  short  *. 

The  only  thing,  therefore,  in  this  ana- 
lysis that  fiirther  remains  to  be  considered, 
is,  what  it  is  that  inakes  a  vowel  longer 
short.  And  I  say,  a  vowel  is  long  two 
ways ;  either  by  continuing  the  impulse  of 
the  breath  double  the  time  that  is  spent  in 
the  pronunciation  of  a  short  vowel,  and 
so  enunciating  the  vowel  in  the  manner  it 
was  antiendy  written  by  the  Latins  f,  as 

I 

•*      - 

*  This  obfervition  I  owe  to  Mr  Fofier,  who^infais 
effay,  p.  35.  quotes  a  paflage  from  Gellias,  where  he  saysi 
m  the  word  unGito^  the  firft  rowel  is  pronounced  long ; 
whereas,  in  di^Hof  the  iirft  was  pronounced  fhort,  though 
thej  ate  certainly  both  long  by  pofition. 

f  This  was  praftised»  says  Quindiliany  /«^.  i.  of*  7« 

down  to  the  time  of  Accius,  and  even  longer :  Usque  ad 

Acclum  €t   ultra  forrcSfas  iytUAoi  pimmt  vocalibus  fcrif^ 

I  fervnU 
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I  ha,vc  ajres^dy  observed^  or  by  incorporat-  Ch#  5. 
ingit  with  another  yowel^  and  maldng  ,it 
what  13  called  a  diphthong.     If  pejither  o£ 
these  was  xlone,  it  was  a  short  vo  waL  • 

Such  js- the  luucure  of  the  Gr^ek.  and 
Roman  quantity. ;  but  I  ho^^  tha(  neither 
their .  quantity  nor  their  acceqit^  though 
t^Qy  make  their  languages  musi<;al,  and 
most  pleasing  to  the  ear^  are  esse^tii^i  ^q  thti 
i^ature  of  language*  ,  It  cannot  be  denied  I 
think,  ID  be.  possible,  that  a  langul^^  should 
be  pf enounced,  without  the  syllables  being 
distinguished  by  niusical  tone^. '  And  I  have 
shewn,  that  this  in  fact  is  the  case  of  the 
Eng^shy  and,  for  any  thing  I  know^  of 
every  other  language  in  Europe^  I .  think 
it  must  also  be  admitted  to  be  possible,  at 

* 

least,  that  a  language  may  be  pronounced  sq 
as  to  make  all  the  syllables  of  aii  equal 
length )  and  the  question  is.  How  this  oiat^ 
ter  stands  with  respect  to  the  mbdern-  Ian-* 
guages  of  Europe,  and  particularly  the  £ng^ 
lishJ 
There  are  some  learned  men,  such  as  Mi* 
foster,  who  would  willingly  ascribe  to  the 
Vol.  li.  S  s  English 

firimU  Hitfe,  in  place  bf  //«/,  tiey  wrote  eimi ;  in  plactf 
of  Sdu  fffdi ;  in  place  of  libo^  htb$  ;  in  place  oi-dkof  dit€9  ^ 
In  place  oicogoi  coago^  &€•     See  tofter,/%.  39. 


* 
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^Cbr  S:  EngHsh  laiiguagd  6verjr  beauty  to  fee  fofund 
in  the  ancient  Greett  aiid  Latth,  and  z^ 
moh^  6(h6rt9  their  cjuandty ;  and  the^  etf- 
deavour  to  niake  out,  that  our  verse  TUdd^ 
iip6n  the  same  kind  of  feet,  and  almost  3» 
lAittrf  iti  numbei^,  as  the  Greek  knd  Latin 
vers^;  0»  the  cbritrary,  ^  Fretidh  au- 
Ihot^j  in  «  dissertafibh'  pubJtshed'  in  thci 
Menloitt  fifths  Academy  of  Beik's  Lettres^ 
Vol.  12.  pir  &1.  concemhig  the  comparative 
merit  xA  the  aneients.  and  moderns  in  point 
df  genhis  and  learning,  asserts,  that  there  is 
no  quantity  &t  all  in  modem  knguages^^ 
and  tfhat  their  syllables  are  neither  long 
nor  short ;  and  that  therefore  the  verse,  ia 
meh  languages,  is  only  made  by  the  titmi- 
ber  of  syllables,  and  tbe  rhynie.  Kdther 
ef  these  contending  parties  is,  in  my  ap- 
prehension,  right ;  but  the  tratKi  as  it  dfteo 
happens  in  such  cases,  lies  betwikc  thenu 

Andj  in  the  Jirst  place,  With  rfeq)edt  to* 
the  English,  J  think  it  canilot  be  deniedy 
that  there  are  several  sylkbles  in  it  which 
are  pronounced  long:  for  we  hacve  diph- 
thongs in  our  language,  which,  if  they  rflfe- 
iMly  sounded,  are  necessarily  long  in  all 

languages* 

4 
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feqpngc^     TI1V8  wh0  cun  deny,  that  the  .Ch/  & 
^^pht^ng  oa  h  long  in.  the.  wordi^^i^  aad 
th«t  thf  simply  vowel  0  is  shottaim  the 
WQxd  «/» <»r  jC9ft(ige.    The  «aitie  k  true  of 

'  the  diphthong  oi  and  0/  in  the  vmrdi  (ti/, 
1^0//,  ^j^yand  the  di{]&thong  e?ir  aiid  oiv  in 
the  wofds  i^^of^^  ^izq/,.  hu^j  &c.  We  have 
aJao  wm»  tsingle  ¥pwel«  that  are  jirojiounc- 

\p4  sometimcf  like  4qf»hthong8,  and  w»ke 
Sb^  sy Uahte  long*  I^  this  w^y  the .  ^  is  frcj- 
i^mn^f  pr«o0ui^ed|  as  in  the  word^  ^^^9 
Ghofty  ^^  VB^iere  the  a  is  aowided  as 
itf"  k :  !W*re  the  diphthong  w-  la  liket  tnan-  ^ 
4p«r^  n  is  oft«a  sounded  «  if  it  were  the 
^pli^hong  ^u^'i  ^Rd  I  as  if  it  were  tlic  dtph- 
tit^ttg  at ;  and^  too  as  if  il  wefe  the  dipfi- 
tj^opg  aui  .B«t  -I  $ay,  first,  That  sup- 
pose aUl  such  syllables  were-  to  fee  pronoitn- 
ce4  shpr^ti  as  t$  geoerftUy  done  by  the  com- 
^oa^pj^Ie fin  ^^^tlaad,  it  could  not  be 
^4::tl»t-  the  language  was  essentially 
<:)ii|M(^ed;  tfipu^^  I  own,  the  b^uity  and 
vaii^  of  its  pronunciation  would  be 
gjready  in^paired, .  Atod-  for  proof  -  of  this 
I  think  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Eng- 
li^  langiiage  spoken  in  this  way  would  hQ 
uadeFstood  by  an  Englishman,  aiad  is  ao- 
tuaUy  unde^rstood  when  spoken  so  by  a 
Sc<}t<;h  pea^nt,  though  pexhajps. he  migh^ 

be 
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Ch.5.  he-  it  a  loss  for  some  word«.  *  Whereas,  if 
the  Greek  and  Latin  had  been  so  ipoken  to 
fih  aniieht  Greek  or  Roman,  I  am  persuade 
ed  he '  \9t)uld«  not  have  been  able  to  make 
sense-of  it.    '    • 

But, 'fidS(^,  I  say,  That  for  one  syllable 
in  English  that  is  thua  long,  there  are  at 
least  twepty  that  are,  as  the  Frenchman 
saysj  neither  Ipng  nor  short  f  that  is,  are 
all  0q«aBy  either  I'dhg  or  short,  as  ^  you 
ple&te; -without  ariy  jterccptible  dJ^roice 
amdflg  <fctm.  For  the  vowels  ^mong  ua, 
unless'  Where  they  are  used  as  diphthongs, 
have  no  fixed  standi  of  quitntity,  «ot  are 
distinguished,  as  in  Greek  and  L^tthi,  into 
long  and  short ;  neither  are  they  made  long 
even  by  position,  unless'  where  there  hap- 
pens to  be  an  accent  upon  the  syllable,  ^ 
in  the  word  ,ftf/^^?A^^;^^'-Wh«re^  it  is  dvidignr, 
that  the  syllable  ^  ought  to  be  icjng  by 
position:  but,  netserthelesS,  as  it/ls'  not  ac>- 
pented,  it  ^  is'  clearly  prinpuj^c^-  vtiy^fehor^v 
And  such  19  the  vehemence  of  ®ur  sii^cents,^ 
that  ev^ry  syllable  which  follows  the  actent^ 
ed,  is  not  only  short,  but  almost  lo$t  in  thc^ 
pronunciatioa  And  the  accented  syllable 
itself  cannot  be  said  t6  belpng:  for  even 
the  acute  accent  among  the  antients,  as  I 
observed  before,  has  ^  tendency  tQ  shorten 

the 
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the  syllable,  and  much  more  the  rapidity  GL  ^. 
iffkh  Mrhieh  our  manner  of  accenting  thtows 
put  the  8yl)iible.  So  that  tmly  the  ^c^ted 
syllable  is; not  longer  than  the  rest,  but 
only  louder,  and  pronounced  with  more 
iddlence...     '.      .:•../.. 

'  If  diis  be  nxxiy  ahe-  genlui  of  the  Etlglish 
language,^  the '^i reason  i^  plain,  why  .We^ 
neither  ha'fe,  noi^ban  have^  verse  made  1^ 
qiantity'^  isuch  as  the  Greel^  and  ^  Latii^ : 
^ihyfa^ -the. "greater  part  of  the  syliaUes 
faraig  all  of  mn  cquask  ^length,  we  cannot  so 
XEUK  long  and  /short  tb^oth^raa  to  make  the 
rhythm  of ^die  antient  poettiyv  -  ^^ 

iJBut  wh^  the  Frenchman  saiys  in  geaefaii 
qE:  ail  the  modern  languages'  of  Europe, 
that  th^ir  Verse  ift  made  only  by  rhyme^ 
and  ,the  number  of  syllables,  Is  not  true 
of  the  English  verse :  for  the  accent  is  as 
neeesssury  to  our  verse  as  th^  number  of 
syllables ;  and  as  for  rhyme,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessalry  at  all  And  when  I  come  to  speak 
of  our  versi^cation,  I  will  endeavour  to 
shew,  that  by  the  means  of  our  peculiar  man* 
ner  of  accenting,  we  make  a  better  kind 
of  verse,  and  of  greater  variety,  than  any 
other  nation  in  Europe. 
■Put,  in  the  meantime,  if  the  reader  is 

not 
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«C^.  J^>  nflT  PQRvioced  ^7  ^i^  I  have  said  of  our 
*'^^^*  T^we  being  made  hy  accent^  ^  aod  not  b}F 
qu9fl^ity»  kt  him  take  any .  £ii)|Ii6H  Terse, 
iYfeletl\er/Wank  or  rhyuiing;  loi^  or  clioct, 
and' Jet  hit3ni  makft  eyery  accciated  syUaUe 
either  long,    such  as*  some  sylaUes  which 
I  haw  aBowcd  to  bet^o  -in  the  English 
lai>guag^  Of  shprt,  as  the  pleases^  ^  try: 
^<)ieih^  that  w\U.  alter  the^.m^asure  of  the 
Yft^^f   the  :  syllables  still  condiming  ixis^kp 
aSiSftOt^d ;  and  ^if  it  docs  n^,  thati  I  ^nk; 
i$t   4pn»y«^t;^.  that,  k   is    not    qiiauii» 
t^9'  hnft  i»:c;$93t»  w^kh  maktt  o^r  vexw; 
Take,  for  exao^e^.^e  fiist  /vsrse  of  tUe 
^ar^disf  L^sA:  :^-  Of  raaki'a  first  disoib^i* 
.   ^i^ceian4  thefrisfc''    Here  the.  fine  ac- 
cented. S3^|)ah]|Moar<^>  mM^s^^  idis^  be^'  atut^ 
fifiit.    Now,  take  any  or --aU.  of  these,  and 
^t^r  thi^Qpi^  with  sespect  to  quai^tity,  as  you 
pjea^,  mA  yiDJu  wiU  not  .injure  the  ¥erse. 
Tftke,  :fi?r  ftxample,^  the  first,  mqns^    and 
H^ake  \i  mom's:,  which  ia  certainly  ^  long* 
^  ^yllahl^  or  make  it  ini2^x,  .which  is    a 
shc^^    syllable,    and    the  :¥ers&  is    tiiie 
sa^e.     Or  take  any  of  th^  imaccented  syl- 
lables, an^    make  them  either  longer  or 
shorter,  and  there  will  be  ha  ohangi  in 
jhe  yerse.      ThpjSL  the  unaccented  syllable 

frst 


i^ieS.  ^ySaiEytei  Ib'c  mdce  It  ^Udtter,  ^ti 
the  tierscf  t^Ul '6e  %e  simte.  th  Hie  liut^- 
^y  ^tle  tinactettted  syllatfe  ^i^<r«<ff,-M▼liig  i. 

jtdcfeM6<f'ijflaiM^  be  ;  but  ffadl:^  it  is  ^6tt 
af '^otf  'pU*a!8^,arid  ^dti  will  fiot  hiirt  ^ 

As  to  the  F^enc^  versej  what  ikn  trench 
atithwr  teys  is  certeiinly  trttc'.  Ftrf  the  ttity 
tliih^  ffiatt  va&iei  vetse  in  Freneh  is  tilrtf 
nunibtef  dT  feyHables  arid  the  rhyitie:  tot 
etriir  thfe  Tail  is  absblirteiy  riecessarjr,  bfci 
tatise  th6y  ^tit  6ttif  aeeerits.  And  aiccdrd- 
ihgljr  k\\  thti¥  attettJptt  in  trfank  veWc  Have 
Be^  rtitis^aBly  iihsoceefefd. 

My  opinion^  therefore,  uptm  thte  wAofe, 
is,  that  there  is  a  4:ertain  hardness  and 
want  of  music  in  all  the  languages  of  Go- 
ffiic  of  Celtic  extraction,  or  that  have  a 
mixture  of  these  in  them,  which  makes 
them  incapable  of  verse,  such  as  by  the 
flexible  and  musical  genius  of  their  lan- 
guage the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  able 
to  form. 


d2S 
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Gh.  5»  i.  will  only  add  further  upon  this  subject, 
that  in  treadng  of  the  andait  rhythm,  I 
h^ye  considered  it  as  altogether  dijBerent 
from  their  accents^  thajt  is,  thp ;  qielody  of 
their  language.  So  it  is  treated  by  all  the 
antient  authors ;  and  pardcu/arly  by  the 
'tialicarnassian,  in  his  Treatise  upon  Compo-; 
sidon,  so  often  quoted,  t  therefore  do  noi 
approve  of  the  descriptioil  which  Mr,  Fos^ 
ter  in  his  Essay  has  given  of  the  rhythm 
of  the  antient  languages,   as  if  k  were  a 

mixture  6f  accent  and  quantity^  .  In  mat- 
ters of  science,  the  ideas  of  diffident  things 
should  be  kept  distinct,  and  expressed  by 
different  names :  for,  as  I  observed  before, 
I  am  persuaded  it  was  some  such  confusion 
in  the  use  of  thfe  word  prosody  that  contra 
buted  to  lead  men  into  the  error  concerning 
the  antient  accents. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VL 

Continuation  of  the  subject  of  quantity.^-^The 
Greek  and  Latin  Verse  not  read  by  us  ac- 
cording  to  quantity ^  but  in  the  manner  we 
accent  our  own  verse ^ 


BUT  I  say  further,  that  not  only  we  do  Ch.  6. 
not'  pronounce  our  own  verse  according 
to  quantity,  but  not  eveii  the  Greek  and  La- 
fin,  though  it  be  admitted  that  their  verse 
is  made  by  quantity*  This  is  observed  by 
Mr  Foster  in  his  Essay,  (pagn  361.)  But  I 
think  the  subject  deserv-es  to  have  something 
more  said  upon  it. 

And>  in  \ki^  first  place.  If  it  be  true,  as  I 
suppose^  that  w€  pronoAnce  oui*  own  verse 
entirely  by  what  we  call  accent,  and  not  by 
quantity,  there  is  nothing  more  natural,  and 
indeed  it  is  almost  necessary,  that  we  should 
pronounce  th«  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  same 
manner.  And  I  would  have  Mr  Foster, 
who  admits  that  we  do  not  pronounce  the 
ancient  verse  according  to  quantity,  consider 

Vol*  IL  T  t  by 
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Ch.  6*  by  what  other  rule  we  pronounce  it.  He 
will  not  say  it  h  by  ancient  accent,  which  he 
confesses  is.  attended  to  by  very  few  in  prac- 
tice, and  rejected  by  many  even  in  theory. 
It  remains,  therefore,  that  it  can  be  pronoun- 
ced only  by  what  I  call  English  accent ;  that 
is,  by  sounding  one  syllable  of  the  word 
louder  and  stronger  than  the  rest.  Now  I 
think  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  pro- 
nounce the  Greek  and  Latin  verse  in  this 
way,  if  we  did  not  so  pronounpe  our*  own. 
And  this  to  me  is  of  itself  demonstration  of 
the  truth  of  what  I  maintain,  that  our  Eng- 
lish  verse  is  not  made  by  quantity. 

But  it  will  be  said.  Is  all  the  trouble  then 
lost  that  we  bestow  in  lejarning  the  quantity 
of  the  apcient  languages  ?  And  is  it  possible 
to  suppose,  that  those  v^ho  reject  the  ancient 
accents,  because  they  interfere  as  they  think 
with  quantity,  do  not  themselves  observe 
quantity  in  reading  Greek  afid  Latin  ?  Or, 
if  they  observe  it,  how  do  they  mark  it 
otherwise  than  by  making  the  syllables  long 
or  short  ?  My  answer  is,  That  they  mark  it 
pj  accenting  the  words  as  we  do  in  English. 
Thus,  e.  g.  in  pronouncing  the  first  line  of 
Virgil's  Eclogues, 
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Titt/re^  tu  patulce  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi^    Ch.  6. 


they  mark  the  length  of  the  first  syllable  of 
Tttyre^  by  accenting  it  just  as  we  accent  the 
first  syllable  of  this  English  verse, 

Link  tube^  of  mighty  power ^ 

or  any  other  of  those  English  verses  that  w6 
may  call  Trochaic^  if  we  are  fond  of  giving 
ancient  names  to  modern  things. 

» 

That  this  is  not  a*  proper  way  of  mairking 
a  long  syllable,  is  evident.  For,  instead  of 
making  the  syllable  longer,  we  make  it  only 
louder  arid  stronger ;  or  if  we  make  it  in  any 
degree  longer,  it  is  not  by  len^hening  the 
vowel,  which  ought  to  be  done  in  this 
case,  but  it  is  by  position.  For,  by  pro- 
nouncing the  syllable  \o  strongly,  we  do  in 
effect  double  the  consonant,  and  pronounce 
it  as  if  it  were  written  Tit  tyre.  For,  if 
we  observe  attentively,  we  shall  find  that  the 
sound  of  the  vowel  is  not  altered  in  any  re* 
spect,  but  the  stress  of  the  accent  falls  upon 
the  consonant,  which  necessarily  gives  it  that 
double  sound.  And  to  be  convinced  of  this, 
let  us  write  the  long  /  in  Tityre^  as  it  was 
written  anciently  by  the  Romans,  that  is, 

double, 
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Ch.  6»  double,  and  pronounce  it  accordingly^and  we. 
shall  see  what  a  different  sound  it  will  make. 

But  supposing  that  the  long  syllabTe  were 
thus  properly  marked,  it  is  not  suflSiciently 
marked :  for  there  are  many  long  syllables 
that  are  not  so.  distinguished.  Nor  is  even 
this  all :  for  there  are  many  short  syllables 
that  have  that  mark,  according  to  our  me- 
thod of  reading  ancient  verse.  For  proof  of 
both  these  propositions,  I  need  only  appeal 
to  the  same  line  of  Virgil,  where  the  syllable 
tu^  though  long,  is  not*  accented ;  and  the 
following  syllable  /tf-,  though  short,  is  ac- 
cented. In  like  manner  -A^,  though  long,  is« 
not  accented ; '  and  the  next  ayllable  r^-, 
though  short,  is  accented. 

If  it  be  again  asked.  What  long  syllables 
then  are  marked  by  the  accent  ?  my  answer 
is.  Very  few.  And  if  it  be  further  adked, 
What  these  few  are?  I  say.  The  penult 
syllables  of  words  of  three  or  more  syllables^ 
and  no  other.  This  may  appear  a  little  pa* 
radoxical ;  but  it  is  easily  proved  by  induc- 
tion. ,  And,  in  xhejSrst  place,  With  respect 
to  monosyllables,  though  they  may  be  ac- 
cented, we  cannot  thereby  tell  whether  they 
be  long  or  short,  because  we  accent  them  ac- 
\       ■  \  cording 
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cording  to  their  place  in  th6  vetse^  not^  ac-  Gh.  6. 
cording  to  their  quantity.  Nor  do  we  dis- 
tinguish,, by  our  pronunciation,  whether  the 
vowel  in  them  be  long  or  short.  Thus,  in 
the  above  line  of  Virgil,  the  monosyllables  tu 
and  sub  are  both  long ;  yet  they  are  not  ac*- 
cented.  And  though  the  vowel  u  in  tu  ht 
long  by  its  nature,  and  not  by  position,  yet  . 
we  do  not  distinguish  it  by  our  j[)ronuncia« 
tion*     And  in  the  following  line, 

Nos  patriamfugimusyet  dulcia  linquimus  arva^ 

* 

a  * 

€t  is  long,  and  yet  not  accented* 

Again,  if  the  word  be  a  dissyllable,  the  rule 
in  Latin,  as  Quinctilian  tells  us,  is,  that  the 
accent  is  never  put  upon  the  last  syllable. 
Now,  though  by  accent  he  undoubtedly 
means  what  the  ancients  called  accent j  we 
have,  in  our  practice,  applied  the  rule  to  our 
accents  j .  and  accordingly  we  never  accent 
the  last  syllable  in  Latin.  Suppose,  there- 
fore,  the  last  of  a  di$syllable  is  long,  it  is  not 
accented  j  and  the  first  syllable,  whether  long 
or  short,  is  accented*  So  that  the  length  of 
it.  is  not  distinguished  by  the  accent.    ^ 

And,  ioftlt/j  If  the  word  consist  of  three 

or  more  syllables^  if  the  last  be  long,  it  can- 

.    '  not 
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Ch.  6.  not  be  marked  by  the  accent,  for  the  reason 
just  now  given.  If  it  consist  of  four  syl- 
lables, and  the  first  be  long,  it  cannot  be  so 
marked  neither ;  because  no  accent  can  be 
carried  back  beyond  the  third  syllable.  Again, 
if  the  third  syllable  be  long^  it  will  indeed  k 
accented  5  but  so  it  will  also  be,  if  it  be 
short,  and  the  penult  likewise  short.  There- 
fore the  length  of  it  is  not  distinguished  by 
the  accent.  The  only  possible  case,  there^ 
fore,  remaining,  is  the  penult  being  long; 
and  then  it  is  accented,  and  thereby  distin- 
guished from  a  short  syllable ;  for  if  it  be 
short,  it  is  not  accented. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  we  neither  pro- 
ndunce  the  ancient  quantity  as  we  should 
do ;  nor,  if  we  did,  do  we  thereby  distin- 
guish sufficiently  the  long  syllables  from  the 
«hort. 

The  fact  therefore  truly  is,  that  as  we 
read  the  ancient  languages,  they  have  nei- 
ther accent  nor  quantity;  so  that  by  our 
barbarous  pronunciation,  we  strip  them  of 
all  their  native  and  genuine  music,  that  is, 
their  tones  and  rhythm,  leaving  them  nothing 
in  thtf  place  of  it,  but  the  music,  if  it  maybe 
80  called,  of  a  drum,  whicli  is^  alt*  the  music 

of  cur  own  language, 
V  I 
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I  do  not  however  mean  to  discourage  the  Ch*  6. 
study  of  the  rules  of  ancient  quantity.  It  is 
no  doubt  a  part  of  the  study  of  the  language ; 
and  it  is  useful  in  practice,  even  with  respect 
to  the  Latin,  as  many  of  their  words  of  three 
or  more  syllables  have  the  penult  long ;  and 
it  should  be  still  more  useful  in  the  pronun* 
ciation  of  the  Greek,  as  the  genius  of  that 
language  does  not  hinder  us  from  accenting 
the  last  syllable,  if  it  be  long.  But  we  ought 
not  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  pronounce 
either  Greek  or  Latin  as  we  ought  to  do^  or 
as  the  ancients  pronounced  it.  For  I  am 
persuaded,  what  Scioppius  says  is  true,  that 
if  Cicero  were  alive,  he  would  hardly  under-* 
stand  a  word  of  a  modem  scholar  speaking 
Latin,  nor  would  such  Scholar  understand 
Cicero's  Latin  any  better  than  he  would 
Arabic*. 

It  is  nevertheless  true,  what  Mr  Foster 
observes,  that  notwithstanding  the  injustice 
we  do  Greek  and  Latin  poetr)'-,  in  the  pro- 
nunciation, it  still  pleases  even  our  ear  more 
than  any  modern  poetry.     It  is  a  matter  of 

some 

•  ScsoppiuSi  Dc  orthoefia*     See  the  passage  quoted  ty 
poster,  pag,  36J.  *     , 
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Ch.  6.  some  curioaity'  to  know  how  this  happens. 
And  I  believe  it  might  be  accounted  for 
otherwise  than  from  the  prejudice  diat  some 
people  imagine  we  have  in  favour  of  the  an- 
qents ;  and  a  system  of  ancient  prosody  (I 
use  the  word  in  the  common  acceptation] 
might  be  given,  according  to  which  we  ac- 
tually  read  their  poetry,  very  diflferent  indeed 
from  the  ancient  prosody,  but  more  agree- 
able to  that  of  our  own  language.  But  such 
an  inquiry  would  lead  me  too  far  from  my 
present  purpose.  I  will  therefore  here  con- 
clude my  analysis  of  the  material  part  of 
language,  consisting  of  sounds  articulated,— 
accented,— long,  and  short. 
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BOOK    lit 

CrfTthe  Composition  of  Language^ 


'* 


^  Introduction. 

THE  method  in  which  I  have  proposed  Jntr, 
to  treat  this  subject,  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed  m  any  thing  that  I  have  seen  .written 
upon  grammar.  But  it  suits  best  what  I 
chiefly  propose  in  this  part  of  my  work, 
which  is,  to  shew  wherein  the  art  of  lan- 
guage consists.  For  a  piece  of  art  cannot 
be  more  thoroughly  known,  than  by  being 
first  ^|fc:en  dpwn,  and  each  part  of  it  shewn 
by  itself,  and  then  the  whole  put  up  ^gain. 
The  first  part  of  this  work  we  have  already 
performed,having  analysed  languagi^  conside- 
red both  as  significant  of  things,  and  as  sound 
merely ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  the  compo^ 
sition  of  it,  following  the  same  6iethod,  and 
beginning  with  \h^  formal  part,  or  language 
considered  as  significant. 

Vol.  II.  Ua  CHAP, 
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CHAPTER     I. 

-Of  syntax  in  general^  and  the  three  diferent 
iindf  ofit.^^TAe  difference  betwixt  Ian-- 
guagesy  barbarwis  and  civilized^  ancient 
and  moderHy  with  respect  to  the  use  of  these 
tbr€£  kinds  of  syntax^ 

Ch.  I*^  A  ^  *^^  analysis  of  tfee  form  of  Jangpage 
JlJl  is  simply.  iat6  words,  so  the  compo- 
sition of  it  ts  as  simple,  namely,  into  sen* 
tences,  by  which  I  mean  such  a  combina- 
tion of  words  as  of  itself  forms  a  meaning. 
For  this  i&  the  only  composition  of  words 
that  grammar  has  any  thing  to  do  with, 
larger  combinations  of  them  belongnig  to 
other  arts  and  sciences. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  any 
number  of  words,  how  great  soever,  of 
the  clearest  and  most  precise  signification^ 
thrown  together  without  being  some  wdff 
connected,  would  convey  to  the  mind  no 
meaning,  except  that  the  speaker  had  such 
or  such  conception ;  but  they  would  aflSrm 
or  deny*  nothing,   wish  or  command  no- 

thing> 


it 
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tiiiog,  ask  or  inquire  about  nothing/   Mow  Ch,  L 
a  sentence  must  neceeiaiilj  do  one  or  other 
of  these  things. 

In  order  therefor^  to  make  a  sentence, 
the  "vrords  that  compose  it  must  be  some 
way  or  another  conxMcted  togetSieri  so  that 
the  mind  df  the  hearer  may  perceive  their 
relation,  and  dependency  upon  one  another. 
That  part  of  grammar  which  teaches  us  to 
connect  words  so  as  to  answa:  this  pwpose, 
is  what  is  called  syntax^     b  ia  the  last  part 
of  grammar  in  the  order  of  treating  it ;  but, 
as  Hieodoms  Gaza  has  well  gbsenred,  is  the 
HEirst   and  principal,  being  that   for  which 
^every  other  part  ct  the  art  is  intended.     For 
the  whole  art  is  intended  for  the  sake  of 
^)eech,  which  cannot  be,  unless  words  be 
co^m^ted  together.     It  likewise  appears  to 
he  the  moat  difficult  part  of  the  art;  ud 
'  ^refore,  as  I  obsai^ed  before,  was  last  in* 
vented,  the  barbarouA  languages  being  re» 
markably  deficient  in  that  article** 
^     This  great  >  business  of  language  appears 
^to  me  to  be  performed  in  one  or  other  of  the 
three  following  ways  f  for  either  the  con* 
oexion  betwixt  the  words  is  expre8sed>  by 
the  woids  themselves ;  or,  2d/yy  It  is  ex^ 
pressed  by  some  other  word  j  off  last/y^  It 

#  is  • 
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Ch.  1.  is  expressed  jnerely  by  the  words  startding' 
together  in  the  sentence. 

As  to  the  first,  words,  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, indicate  themselves  their  connections, 
by  genders,  numbers,  and  cases ;  and  this  ia 
two  different  ways,  either  by  concord  or  by 
regimen.  Concord  is  wheti  the  words  agree 
together  in  certain  accidents,  such  as  those 
above  mentioned.  Regimen  is  when  they 
do  not  so  agree^  but  the  one,  which  is  cal-. 
led  the  governing  word,  produces  some  al- 
teration  upon  the  other. ' 

This  kind  of  syntax,-  whereby  the  words' 
themselves  shew  how  th^ey  are  to  be  con- 
nected, is  by  far  the  most  artificial,  particu- 
larly  with  respect  to  the  cases  ;  the  relations 
expressed  by  which  are,  as  I  have  shewn, 
very  difficuk  to'  be  explained,  and  compre- 
hended in  general  definitions.     I  shall  only 
add  here;  tha^as1:he  great  use  of  cases,  as 
well  as  of  genders  and  numbers,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  syntax,  ^hat  I  have  already  said 
of  these  accidents  of  words,  will  make  it  un- a 
necessary  foir  me  to  say  any  thing  further 
here  upon  the  subject?. 

But  suppose  a  language,  of  which  the  art 

IS  so  imperfect  that  it  has  no  cases  at  all,  no 

^     '  '  genders 
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genders  of  substantives,  neither  genders  nor  Ch,  1. 

,  numbers  of  adjectives,  ^nd  very  little  expres* 
sion  of  numbers,  even  in  thdr  verbs,  which 
is  the  case  of  the  English,  and  for  the  great- 
er part  of  all  the  modern  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, in  what  manner  are  the  words  to  be 
connected  in  such  a  language  ^  It  is  evident 
it  can  only  be  in  one  or  other,  or  both  the' 
two  ways  last  mentioned,  namely,  either  by 
separate  words,  or  by  juxtaposition  of  the 
lATords  to  be  connected  together  ;  which  last 
vray,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  is  al- 
iinost  the  only  syntax  of  the  barbarous  *  Ian- 
guages ;  and  as  it  is  a  great  part  of  the  syn- 
tax of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  so 
far  at  least  it  must  be  admitted,  that  these 
languages  apprpach  to  barbarity. 

But,  with  respect  even  to  th^Bbearned  lan- 
^guages,  let  us  suppose  that  the  relations  be- 
twixt things  are  such,  that  they  cannot  be 
expressed  conveniently  by  cases,  or  flections 
of  the  word  of  any  kind  ;  what  is  then  to  be 

i%^done  ?  In  that  case  the  relations  are  to  be 
expressed  by  separate  words,  called  preposi^ 
fion/j  of  which,  as  I  have  already  explained 
the  '  nature  and  use,  and  distinguished  be- 
^wi;^t  the  relations  expressed  by  cases,  and 

►SQ 
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CSi.  1.  those  expressed  by  preposidons^  I  will  say 

^'^^^^^^  xko  more  of  them  at  present 

Again,  suppose  the  word  is  indedinaUe^ 
so  that  its  connection  with  the  other  word 
cannot  be  marked  by  any  change  of  it,  which 
is  the  case  of  adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  thf 
prepositions  themself^s,  then  must  even  the 
learned  languages  of  necessity  submit  to  the 
barbarous  syntax  above  mentioned^  and  con^ 
nect  the  words  together  by  juxtsqposition.  In 
this  way  adverbs  in  Greek  and  Latin  are 
a)nnected  with  the  verbs  or  adjectives  to 
which  they  belong,  and  in  like  manner  pre% 
positions  and  coi\j  unctions. 
^  And  thus  it  appears  from  inductibn,  diat 

there  can  be  no  syntax  but  in  one^  or  other 
of  the  three  ways  above  mentioned.  And 
it  also  applj^rs,  how  fax  art  in  this  mat- 
ter can  go,  and  where  it  must  necessarily 
stop.  I 

The  general  rules  of  syntax,  as  well  as  of 
every  other  part  of  the  grammatical  art,  and 
indeed  of  every  art,  must  be  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things.  For,  as  the  business  of 
syntax  is  to  connect  words,  which  stand 
for  ideas,  and  as  ideas  represent  things,  4t  is 
evident  that  words  must  be  joined  together 

according^ 
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according  to  the  nature  of  the  things  they  Ql  1. 
stand  for.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  in  syn-  ^^^"^^^^ 
tax,  as  well  as  in  nature,  the  substance  is 
joined  with  the  accident,  the  action  with  the 
agent,  or  with  the  qualities  and  circumstan- 
ces of  the  action,  and  both  the  action  and 
agent  with  the  subject^  the  actioa  But 
an  this  is  so  fully,  accurately,  and  elegantly 
explained  by  Mr  Harris^,  that. I  will  not 
say  a  word  more  upon  the  subject. 

The  differences  betwixt  the  ancient,  and 
modem  syntax  I  have  already  noted ;  but 
It  is  very  well  worth  while  further  to  ob- 
serve the  difference  thereby  produced,  be- 
twixt ancient  and  modem  cprnposition*  0^ 
The  difference  which  it  makes  with  respect 
to  sound,-  and.  the  pleasure  of  the  ear,  I 
shall  observe  when  I  come  to  ^fSpeak  of  the 
composition  of  the  sounds  of  language. 
But, -in  the  next  chaptlr,  I  will  observe 
"what  difference  it  majkes  in  conveying  the 
sense. 


CHAP.  If 


^  H(rme/f  Amc  2.  C0f»  j. 
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CHAP.      II. 

The  difference  betwixt  the  arrangement  of 
words  in  ancient  and  modern  languages 
considered. — Tfje  most  natural  order  ofar^ 
rangcment^  whether  the  ancient  or  the  mo^ 
derm — The  advantages  of  the  ancient 
arrrangiment  in  conveying  the  sense  of  the 

'  speaker. 


Ch.  2.  T  Know  it  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that 


the  ancient'  composition,  or   arrange- 
'Iw  ment  of  words  in  sentences,  however  plea- 

sing it  might  be  to  the  ear,  was  hurtful  to 
the  sense,  as  it  distracted  the  attention,  and 
hindered  the  mind  from  apprehending  the 
sense  so  clearly  and  fully  as  it  would  other- 
wise  do ;  that  the  modern  arrangement  was 
more  natural,  conveyed  the  meaning  bet- 
ter,  and  was  therefore  on  that  account 
preferable.  And  1  remember  I  heard  one  of 
Arthose  gentlemen  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  it 
was  impossible  that  Demosthenes's  orations 
could  haye  been  understood,  if  the  words 
had  been  q>ok&n  in  the   unnatural  order 

m 
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in  which  we  read  them.    This  is  a  ques-  Ch.  2. 
don  of  some  curiosity;   and  as  it  enters, 
pretty  deep  into  the  nature  of  language, 
the  reader  will  not  be  di^leased  to  see  it 
exanuned  at  some  length. 

And  I  will  be^n  with  conddering  what 
those  gendemen  call  tfip  natural  order  of 
words  in  a  sentence,  and  inquire  fof  what 
reason  die  order  we  observe  is  digmfied  with 
that  appellation.  ,  ^ ' 

In  the  arrangement  of  prepositions,  ad- 
verbs, and  conjunctions,  to  which  I  may 
add  articles^  there  is  litde  difl^rence,  as  I 
have  observed,  betwixt  the  ancient  languages 
and  ours.'  It  is  therefore  the  arrangement 
of  substandves,  adjectives,  verbs,  and,  ia 
short,  aH  the  ded^nable  parts  of  speech,  that 
makes  the  chief  difference.  Now,  substantives 
arfe  either  joined  in  syntax  with  adjecdves, 
(under  which  I  comprehend  participles,  as  I 
do  pronouns  under  substantives),  or  sub^ 
stanjtives  are  joined  with  substantives,  or, 
.  lasdyj  they  are  joined  with  verbs ;  and  in 
each  of  these  ways,  either  by  concord  or 
by  regimen.  Under  this  threefold  division, 
,  I  think,  every  kind  of  combination  of  words 
in  syntax  may  be  included.  And  let  us 
Vpj*.  XL  Xx  npw 
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Ch.  %  now  qx^nc  w)iat  h  tlie  ocder  of  mfiwti  vol 
a|l  the^  .<;6mbin»tiooa. 

T^^^fir^stl  motioned. was  that  pf  swibr 
stantive  with  adjectiYc>  that  is,  ef  SBhstaw^ 
with  quality.  And^  first,,  let  tbe^n  be  ioi%: 
ed  it^  cooQord.  I»  such  a  juncti^  oxie 
^ould  think»  the  natural  order  waf  to  plaqa 
the  wihstaiWQ  firat,  and  the  qijality  a»  »> 
<^nt  last  jf  and  yet  the  cadimoa  airange-* 
ment  in  English  is  the  direct  contrary^^  ^oc 
^e  say,  a  good  man,^  not  a  man  good :  whcire- 
as  in  Latin,  th^y  say  either  tt/r  ^114,  % 
bonus  vir  i  ^4  tb;;  same  in  Greek*  And 
the  truth  is»  that  ^^  pne  or  the  Qth^  of 
them  may  he  put  firat,  if  it  happen$.to  bf 
principally  in,  the  view  of  the  speaker.  Foy 
though,  in  the  order  of  nature^  the  ^vih 
stance  is  undoubtedly  iirs^t,  bemuse  it*  is  ibat 
in  whicfa^  the  accident  exists,  and  widiout 
which  it  cannot  exist;  whereas  the^  snb^ 
s^nce  can  exist  without  the  accident;  yet 
QxiX  thoughts  do  not  alwaj^s  follow  the  order 
of  nature.  So  (hat  i$rhich  1$  principal  in 
nature,  is  sometimes  but  secondaiy'  in  our 
consideration.  And  it  is  wi^  respect  tQ  the 
arrangement  of  the  wOTdsias  H  is  with  re^ycct 
to  the  j^onunciation  qf  them :  "whept  we  say, 

-      '  rt        a 
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^pMtifian^  i^  nifty  byiihe  «ttprhaii8  dth^r  Ch.  % 
'  XtpohgcaU  or  fhan^  accohllng  a*  the  otie  or 
'  tihie  tfther  is  n^iindpal  in  Ae  tliscouMe.   And 
'■  ibr  t&e  same  feaMtt^  ^e  ihight  put  the  one 
Orlhe  other 'first  ill  the  arrangtoient,  if 
cilStoifh  pettliitted  it:  for  there  is  xtothiftg 
'  !ti  the  gehitti  or  grartimar  of  the  language 
to  'hinder  it.     And  accordingly,  if  vre  Hid 
^anothfer  ^tiallty  to  the  substance,  we  may 
'|iut  tile  substance  first :  for  we  may  say,  a 
matt  goad  and  btnen^oknt    Arid  we  so'  at- 
tatige  k  wKeti  'we  mak*  a  proposition  of  it, 
aS^heri  W6  sayi  The  man  is  g9t)d.  But  eveti 
^in  that  instance,  there  is  no  reasonWhy  we 
'  should  be  confined  to  that  mode  of  compo- 
'sitiojb,'  4nd'  should  not  be  allowed  to  say, 
even  in  common  style,  Cfood  is  the  ntan : 
Wherieas  such  an  expression  woul^  be  toler- 
ated only  in  poetry,  though  it  be  fdly  as 

deatastheoi^er, 

*  As  to  tlie  conjunction  of  substantive  and 
adjcedVe  id  itglmen.  We  say,  in -common 
ttylt^  destrous  of  glory  y  full  of  wine  s  where- 
as the  Ladns  say  indifferently,  gloria  cupi^ 
dusy  6i  aipiduf  gloria  i  and  vini  plenusy  or 
pUrns'  him.  Now,  In  such  combination^. 
It  IS  tixst  easy  to  determine  abstractly  ^hiih 
Is  Jmndpal;  the  person  desiring  a  thing, 

or 
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Cti.  %  or  the  thkig  desired  ^  the  vessel  co&taimi^^ 
or  the  thing  coQtaiiied.»  But  whichever  of 
them  appears  frooi  the  teoor  of  the.  discourse 
to  be  principal  in  the  mind  of  the  speakar, 
^and  which,  if  he  pronounce  properly,  he 
would  lay  an  emphasis  upon,  should  be. first 
in  the  composidon ;  and  therefore  die  lai>- 
guage  should  allow  the  speaker  the  same 
liberty  that  the  Latin  idlows  him,  to  place 
either  of  them  first*  .  This  even  the  confined 
gpnius  of  our  language  will  admit ;  for  we 
may  say  with  equal  perspicuity,  of  glofjf 
desirom^  or  ofwincfulL  .  But  it  is  allowed 
.  only  ia  poetry^  for  no  other  reason  that  1 
^  can  imagine,  but  to  make  our  prose  com* 
position  still  more  stinted  than  it  is  by  the 
genius  of  our  language. 

What  I  next  mentioned  was  the  construe^ 

.  tibn  of  substantive  with  substantive.     And,. 

first,  let  us  consider  them  in  concord     And 

here,  I  think^  even  our  use  has  not  de* 

termined  the  natval  order:   For  we  say 

.equally,  Achilles  tbt  bero^  and  the  hero  A^ 

.chilles^i  Galiah  the  giant y  andthegidfit  Go- 

liabi  Wisdom  the  gift  of  God ^  and  the  gift 

cf  God  wisdom :  sp  that  here  there  appears 

to  be  no  order  more  natural  than  another. 

.And 
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Aad  as  to  8ubttaativ€  gova:Qiii|;  subotaxUivet  Ok  2^ 
the  commcm  arraQgement  ia  &igli$h  aoema 
to  be  contrary  to  the  natural  order.  Vat 
we  say,  tke  bravery  of  Athilles^  putting  the 
acddent  before  the  substance.  But  the  trulk 
iS|  in  such  cases,  as  I  sadd  befiore,  there 
ought  to  be  no  order  but  what  the  speaker 
is  pleased  to  make ;  and  therefore  he  should 
have  the  Uberty  of  arranging  the  words  as 
he  pleas^,  .    . 

The  last  combination  I  mentioned  was 
that  of  the  verb  with  the.  substantive.  And, 
finty  let  ua  consider  them  in  concord,  which 
is  the  casr  of  i^t  nominative  with  the  x^rb. 
According  to  our  Engli^  arrangement,  the 
nominative,  that  is,  the  word  expressing  the 
agent,  id  always  first  But  it  is  by  no  means 
nec^sary  that  the  agent  should  be  always 
prinupal  in  the  discourse :  on  the  contrary, 
it  very  often  happens  that  the  action  is  prin- 
cipal And  indeed,  according  to  the  nature 
of  tbings,  the  action  may  be  often  of  much 
more  consequence  than  the  agent  It  were 
therefore  to  be  wiished,  that  the  genius  of 
our  language  permitted  us  to  put  either  of 
them  in  the  place  of  honour  that  we  diose^ 
But  this  it  dpes  not  por^xlt,  becawe  yii% 

.1iave 
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libiBkiith^  t^  18^  the  ag6fit»  fram  ^  sub*. 
jedt  of  the  icl^bt^,  whkh  b  coibiaOaly  k  thd 
lkie^vlia6T<6  cai«  in  ^eek  and  LidttilHlt  fet 
4^  4ec»iisM!4e  we  have  no '^gd  iiijy-  iiifiM 
tiHto'for*hebdmhiatiY<u  >^:  :^  rl 
'  And  this  le&ds  me  tiy  ipeak  c^  tfte-  tigt<- 
weil  ctfVefhs.  And  the  eomiifoh  aMu%«^ 
-iheht  in  Eng&h'  t9»  that  .the '  «tibftta&tt«^ 
jgovemed  by  the  verb  follows  it. ,  •  Bttt  &ef^ 
*  no  reason  fer  thiii  fn  die  iiattite  >#  the 
'tilhig ;  fdr  it  may- bften  'nif^ii, -  thSt  % 
nattrfc^  IS  well  a? tHe  mtehtidift  ^  flfe^edKft^, 
^e 'subject  i6r  the  action  fe  jrtintfpal.  -  BiK, 
^  I' said  jiist  riow,  the  want  of  ffai^k*  {h 
^ng^^  i^r  '^i;  nondnadve  ^d  keeusatk^ 
tases,^  ihaker  it  necessary  that  th<?y»  shodltf  lie 
dbdttguisiied  'by  tlielr  -  posltidn }  \ffie  «!te 
^gcmig*  before  tSie  verb,  and  tHe  other  &lIot«i. 
-fegiafterit. 

And  hertJ  we  may  obsetre  the  great  1^ 
tiety  of  the  Ladn  and  Gredc  coaiporfdoa, 
In  the^  combioation  only  of  three  t9t»^  ; 
I'mean  the  verb,  ks  nbminatite,  and  the 
^ord  gbverned  by  the  verb ;  as;^  ^  «s*- 
^mpfe,  P^/rw  ^war/  3ofranntm^^caxt  be  i&v 
tan^d  hi  five  other  dHFertnt  ways.  For 
1  can  say^    Petrus  Johanncm  amat^ — yo^ 

hanncm 


JT*  ^»  ••** 
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bannm  am9t  Pitrusi^J^mim    Pttrm  C&  S, 

JobantHm  Fetruf;  in  all  ttk.  WhiMi^ 
in  English,  we  can  qoly  9ay  il  in  «A)e  vmj'f 
Peter  loves  J^o An. 

That  this  id  owing  to  the  reasons  I  nieih^ 

tioned,  the  want  of  a  mark  for  the  xiomU 

native  and  accusative  cases,  is  evident  fioia 

this,  that  where  the  substantive  govemcjd  by. 

lie  veib  is  in  any  oblique  case,  for  which 

we  have  a  markf  such  as  the  jg^itive,  dative^ 

or  ablative,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  word 

governed  by  the  Verb  fpllowliig  after*    Thus 

we  say,  Pired  with  anger ^  or.  With  anger 

^red ; — He  behaved  with  courage j  or,  With 

courage  he  behaved ;  though  the  last  form  of 

expression  be  more  us^sd  in  poetry  than  in 

{)rose;   for  what   reason  t  dp  not  know. 

Or,  if  the  word  governed  be  a  pronoun^ 

which  has  a  distinction  betwixt  the  noim-' 

tiative  and  accusative,  it  may  likewise  be  pu( 

first.  Thus  Milton  says,  H  i  m  M^  AJmigkty 

t>ower  hurled  headlong^  though  even  that 

way  of  speaking  is  not  so  common  in  prose* 

Hitherto  I  have  gone  upon  the  suppov- 

.  tion,  that  the  first  place  in  the  arrangement 

t£  words  was  the  place  of  honour  j  but  th^ 
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§ 

Ql  S.jr  last  place  may  likewise  be  made  the  place  of 
honour,  as  in  speaking,  more  emphads  may 
be  laid  upon  the  last  word  than  upon  the 
first     Thus  Hoxiace  says. 

Quern  vtrum  aut  heroa^  i^ri,  vel  lOfiri 
Tibidj  sumcs  cflebrare^  Clio  f 
Quern  Deum  ? 

On  the  other  hand^  Pindar  say6»  Tim  §mt  m* 

i^^it,  ram  )'  «y}^#  ma«V«^'  »  SO  here  we  have  great 

2)Uthorities  on  both  sides.  And  it  may  be  S2ud 

in  favour  of  Horace's  order,  that  it  very  often 

happens  in  the  Latin  arrangement,  and  not 

unfrequently  in  the  Greek,  that  the  verb, 

which  is  often  the  most  significant  word  of  the 

sentence, .  and  ^ways  the  hinge  upon  which 

it  turns,  is  the  last  word  in  it     It  should, 

therefore,  as  I  said,  be  left  to  the  speaker  to 

place  the  words,  as  well  as  to  lay  the  em* 

phasis,  where  he  thinks  it  will  best  convey 

his  sense  to  the  hearer.     And  the  language 

which  lays  him  under  a  restraint  in  tiiak 

particular  is  defective.     If  the  defect  arises 

from  some  fault  in  the  grammar  and  con- 

gtitution  of  the  language,  there  is  no  help 

for  it ;  but  it  ought  not  to  proceed  frpni 

custom,  and  an  ill  taste  of  composition. 

1  CHAR 


J 
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IX-in^y  be  objected,  tHat  in  the  simple  Ch.  8. 
compositions  mentid'ned  in  the  prececj-. 
ing  chapter,  the  arrangement  may  be  either 
way,  without  any  HnjUry  to. the  Mose  or 
the  perspicuity.*  &2£.whftt  ahulk^wit  aa)(;  to 
those  artificial  arrangements,  by  wlu^lSithe 
parts  of  speech  that  o^ght  always  .tp  gtf  to^ 
gether,  .are^s^t  often  at  a  great  distance  from 
one  another,  a$  a  verb  |rom  its  nominative, 
or  the  word  governed  by  it,  or  mie  atljeC"* 
tive  from  its  ,  substint^ve ; .  by  which  fiieans 
the  min4  is  kept  in  suspense,  sbmetiidaes  for 
a  great  while,  and  the  w6r4s  id  ibstled  out 
of  their  natural  order,^  that  it  requires  often 
a  great  i^ea}  of  pains  ko4  ^Iciii  to  restore  them 
;VoL.  II.  Yy    ^  to 


^ 
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€ii.  &  to  that  order ;  aud,  in  shorty  the  sentence 
is  made  little  better  than  a  riddle. 

The  thing  will  he  better  understood  hf 
ga  example^  and  I  will  take  one  from  the 
last  stanza  of  an  ode  of  Horace^  which 
Milton  has  translated  literallT,  and  Aeit^ 
indeed  shewn  irery  cfearly^  that  the  gehms 
cf  the  EngKsh  language  V9^  not  bear  such 
a^  arrangement*  But  the  question  i^  Whe- 
ther the  genius  of  the  Lathi  be  ieq[t]mBy  i&M- 
cd  ?  and  whether  there  be  any  beauty  or 
utility  in  rangpg  the  words  in  so  penrecse 
an  ordo:,  as  those  gentlemen  would  call  it  I 
Hie  passage  b  as  foUowa : 


« 


'Me  tabaU  satmr 


SusfendUse  potent 

Now^  according  to  those  gentlemen,  the  na« 
fural  and  prq^  arrangement  is  that  which 
a  sphoolboy  learning  l^atin  is  otder^d  )>y  hi^ 
master  to  put  the  words  in.  As  thus : — 
Siu^r  paries  indiait  tahuU  votivt  mi  suspend 
dissc  uvifia  vestmenfa  prJenti  da^  niaris.^^ 

If,  this  be  elegwt  and  l)eautifiil»  then  indeed 

•  the 
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the  Greeki  aflKl  RMQittfiB  were  itf  A  greiftfms>»  C\  3L 
take  when  they  Studied  a  composition  the 
^ery  reirerse  of  diis*  For  we  are  not  to 
isnagioethat  k  w^^-^e  aeoeniiy  of  th«  i^erse^ 
aad  ^^^  choice)  ^t  made  ihem  use  sueh  a 
<ofnpositaMu  Cpfi  aB  ehiall  be  shewn  ^teiv 
wardf)  it  is  M  commoQ  in  iheir  jprpse  writ* 
ings  as  tn<^ir  inersf.  And  kideedy^it  w^ 
-one  i£ibe  chief jsieaudtt  of  ^e  A^  dialect, 
and  witich  distingiii^ed  iii^rci  p^haps^  thaa 
any  thing  eke  the  Attk  from  the^rthw  Greek 
watocs.  This  heam^  i^e  RomanS)  paitica- 
4«cly'ia  lattj&r  tbaes,  imitated  T»y  mnch'j 
for  not  only  Horace  is  full  <tf  it^  hut  even  in 
. ViigU's  4edoffxe»t  where  one  should  have  exr 
ji^eci  more  «i¥^Uci^  oC  atyl^  tha»  i^ 
gf^^ealofi^lobffoiiad*-  iiWljgive.bi, 

i^p^  levi  umnfim  tuadehit  iturc  Jusurrq^, 
p£  ^hj*  J^tifici|Ll .  $^mpo9itiS3«  ill  i^U^  I 

jBnpw  the  q)eech  cof  Satan  w  the.begioi^qgief 

piaHBrst  ordam  joar  leader,  neit  £ree  chdce. 
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.TlPab<& 


•  ^ 


i    Hath  ,been,?tchieT'd  of  ^^$^  yet  tljisio?s,,,  ^  ^^  , 

Thus  far  sit  least  recover'd',' hath  mn'ch  more 
-   Establish^  th  a  safe  unenyle^thh>ne9  ikt/    '     \''^'' 

Htire  many  oBjections  may'  be  m^die  by'flte 
advocates- fbr  the  nataral^^dcf;  "lii  {hblhvt 
j^lace,  Milton-has ' taken  ad vanta^-bfth^ 
|:»ronoua  /  having  an'  tf£btisativ'e,Jiaod^'^fais 
placed  it  at  the  head  i^-lhe  MhrniHi, -"Mk 
great  distafic*  from  it8"#«*t)  MaM^bt^ j-'ao 
diat  we  d&nbt'lmow'what-iie-WciM'biti^ 
tHl  we  come  to  tJie  sixt&uctef  j"  and  im^ead-cf 
toying  plainly,  and  natttftffly,  **  That  iSKelSm 
'*'they  had  unstained  had  -  eseiblish^Xinm 

•  •        •  » 

^  -mtlch  '*opc  firmly  than  eva:  iahiS  thrtvit^* 
he  has  cotttriv^'ta'^exprefiS'at  in -the  liiost 
pirj)lexed  wwy,  throwing  tebfetwixt  the  verb 
ahd  the  w<drd  it  governs;  ^hich  naturally 
ought  to  have  followed  it  ithmecyately,  tvhole 
sentences  concettung'^e  laws  of  Heav^, 
the  free  chcAde  of  ^  his  subjects^  the  attrhiCTte- 
m^ntd  in  bal^^  abdin  council^  and  ^he  jreoh 
very  of '  thfei*  loss  sp  far  j  •  and  some  pf  these 
are  parentheses,'  6i!iGh  m^'wHb  whafbiAiks^ 
^.'^  ^itA^tkus far  m  U&a^^  wWai 

might  botk-b*  le^  *ut' m-the  «adin^,'hav5% 
no  necessi!^  corfiieictifen  with  what  epe^be- 

:■.••••  ■  •       M 
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-^.conndction  nuii^jremotisrbetyrixt  tber  veil> 
.  laa^ithe  pronouA  Mfjfiioh- ;it  *  gov^ns,  aQdb|r 
.'coslClequ6fliGe  'the  i  coteposttiop  ^ote  intricdtih 
ns*J:\AB^  rthiQk,.»die  opinioli  of  those  geti« 
jdemen^fairlTi  stated,  and'api>lied  to  onebf 
the  finest  passages-  of  oiif  greatest  poet,  anil 
which,  according  to  my  notions  of  styl^,  is 
;  W  ]perfect  pattern  -df  rhetorical  ^cbmpOsitipii, 
-hardly  to  be  equalled  in  £nglishl    The  i»o^ 
^noun,  (that  in '  the  passage  I  quoted  fr0^ 
:  H^ace, '  and '  %n  tl^is  from  Milton^  is  so  £lr 
HK^atrnted  from  it^  verb,  and  which iis^  the 
^^^P6at  objection  to  the  composition^  is,  I  think 
'boi^Wfa  passages,  most  properly  placed  in 
^^^  beginning,  beauseit  is  of  himself  that  the 
^tlk^a  is' speaking ;  and  therefore  the  prb*- 
i;lliot(n  ^  is  nat^ally  made  the  leading  word, 
-i^d  "vdkat  is  ^rown  in  betwixt  in  both  p£y^ 

*  sages,  particularly  in  the  English  poet,  U  not 

««  ^  § 

^idte  wtfrds,  but  sQch  as  fill  up  the  sienSe 
^OSt  properly,  and  give  a  solidity  iaiid  coiii- 
^fKactiiess  to  the  Sentence,  which'  it  oiherwite 

,  •  •        •  - 

*  would  nothave«  -  Ai^d  as  to- the  ^pai^ntheses 
"^iri'the  plissage  £rom  MUtoni  it  is  well  knowti 
'|o-^6se  who  Htxderfetarid  any  Ihing  of '$peak- 


f. 


v\XA 


•jr»   -  »  . 
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Ch«  &  i9g^  that  if  parahdiaBM  be  ^ot  feo  bng^  W 

too  frequent^  and  be  spoken  widi  a  prqiiir 

"vioutioa  of  Toice;  thi^  ]prodace  a  wonderfial 

jeEkatj  widi  retpett  i|odl  to  die  ^cara»cf 

live  ear  and  to  tiie  uxae^  Which  Is  often 

thrown^  or^ask  wire»  darted  in,  with  moioe 

force  than  it  coidd  be  In  any  other  waj. 

.   To  he  convinced  of  th^  ttuth  of  what  I 

ny^  let  thia  period  be  taken  down  io  the 

ID^l^lier  that  a  achoolbdy  construes  the  pal* 

i^agfi  of  Horace  dbowt  quotisd.    Sttppose»  for 

«xa9ple,  it  v&re  to  be  put  Into  this  fom : 

^  TIus  I08S9  which  we  have  ao  far  reooveih 

^  ed,  h^h  esta)dished  me  in  my  throne  raeee 

^^  finpoly  than  the  laws  of  Heaven,  w^ueh 

^  ordained  me  your  leader,  oir  than  even 

^  youi^  own  free  choice,  #nd  all  tl»t  I 

f^  atchieved  in  toundl  or  in  btittle^'' 

I  ask  any  reader  of  tastip  pe  jvidgmcbt,  Mie- 

ther  the  period  thus  frittered  dp^Q)  does  cot 

lose  one  half  of  the  strength  and  vigoiir  of 

the  «qpr«»io«,  a$  w^  as.of  the  bewty  «m} 

pomp  <^  sDufid  ?  and  whether;  there  b^  Bj9t 

wanting,  in  it,  not  only  that  rowHini^s,  wjiich 

^  and  pleases  tl^  ear  so  n^^ch;  of  a  pppi^ 

linemblyi,  but  Ukewl9e  t)iat  #Q^ty  of  fiefise 

.  Vfhicli  makes  siicl^  an  impression,  and  which 

'  *       •  the 


lAak»]t^  -k^aippmn  to  me:^th>tJbY^tiL  ap 
cliaag^  oD^  of  the  niciie'il}eautil{d  periods 
tbiMf«v«r  'wttft  ttOmpOMcl)  byiiiivtirdi  Nfillblft- 
luis  dderted'^  ipraisA  tvMflh  Gcer»  U^^^ 
slOM'i  upon  poiitft,  «f  ktul^iiig  t&e  beauty  ol?> 
otaotiii.  cou^pootion,  thbu^iundlsrthe  fet»>'. 
t^  of  ttAa  fiUHkber^,  U  Koldend  fiat  and- 
likg^  lis^rig  riBdPoirij  \wtaPiri0i  mtm&ifv, ' 

» i&tUor^f  nod  rirtiBiM  (»M9ri9  gffWfW'W^  c™»  nm«% 

<«4^teiictt0t.r.,    .  .  '.  •    ^  ^ 

f^  Pot  ma^  isiif  of;  Ifiltcm  that  trmffsii  what  he  makes 
Be^xebtt^  »y  of  Satim/  •«  If  Ais  fcc  iic~Bilt.  0  !  IkniiS 
<«  changed  howftliett  I'^'^m  hiia  who  coiitx»d»  tweni 
wkk  Demcniibeiw  m  str^S^  aft4  Mutf 
apdiriCthe  :)angT^g^,coiild  iu^^e  tamponed  faim,  lUrf  »ir 

diosthenes  eicdled,  am6ng  other  diing^  iirtheTeheiaeBet^ 
ofldiMSAttoii.  Let  anj  mail  of  taste  read  the  altercation 
betwixt  Satan  and  Death,  in  the  second  book  of  fkradiie 
I«ost,  9f|r4  Mjt  ^'v^^^  ^Kire  be  anythingof  the  kind  bet- 
ter in  i>emok\}ien^s.  ISeuosthehes  excels  alsc^  in  streng^ 
ef  reasoninj^,  ^  Welt  ^  ill  tchemtncr  of .  conteniioti.  I 
will  yenturit,  in  Itiat  ifcspecttoa,  to  cortpar  c  th*  dlipiio 
betwixt  titi:  Aidgtl  and  Satan,  when  fie  wat»  det^x^-^c 
the  ear  of  fijte^  in  bobk  4.  oF  Faradifir  Lost,  or  betwixt 
Samsod  andDalfiab,  In  Samson  Agit^nistes,  with  any  thing 
of  dat  kxad  in'the  Gnrek  ctator;  -  BotF  it  waa  oaly  bf 

imitating 
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better  xoniiieyediijtfiuchcoaipptt       irthSs; 

Ni9nieiiteiic<iiipro{k>9ition9  0()r  drgiimien,ti  r  cad 
hf^tlK>it)ughli)^aii^e;:!sto^  b^  alto-' 

g^er  <;oinprdhenided^  Imd  fif^tj^)  part-  of ;  it  • 

xstt)jSt:jQicipdkiiprdpQ9idpa:ca^ac^'rbe  M^Aky) 
stoodv ':2f  lynAajiofi speat m^e  aftlcoanoct/ 

a  syllogism  be  infi^i!ied»  if  ;^QiP^4^7jn}r: 
(iigftises  the  premisses  in  parts,  and  does  not 
seerthe  prc^xMidoas,  wdi^^^^ip  <i9.n|i#cti«p^  is 
^e  ^eW.  ^Pt»('ewe  thing  alter  an6th#r  \idJl 
not  do  in  this  matter;  but  the  mmd'^m^* 
perceive  both  the  parts  eafch  by  ftself^  an3 
the  whole  togetK^*  :/I^e«:que8t:ipa  then  i§, 
what  kind  "of  composition  it  is  that  cMi- 
tributes  mo5t:,id'  give  the  xhihd  this  com- 
plex   view  ? ,  whether    that  wHicn    breads 

1      i       *     "    don^ 


•  '  '• »    . » •    .  i  ■     I J      I  :^ , 


^ 


?..'.*•'  "i       •        '    '*::♦».     ;»'•''      *     ';«-   ^T 


//*■• 


imiutiiig  O^Qtosthene^  thsu  Mili;9fi  couId.equa|  ^im.— 
i^nd  accordingly  •it  is  eTJdentt  t)iiit  amppe  the  Greek  orar 
t9]79»  be  va$  his  partiQular  ;5tttd7  :  ^d  as  he  had  practis- 
ed the  rhetorijcal  manner  so  much  i|i,his,^^)ig:ious  apd  po- 
Ittit^t^ .4ff>Hte.%  it  is,^no...ii[onde^  that  the  sp^ef hes  in  the 
Paradise  Lost  are  so  a^ipirable,  and  so  nocht  surpassing 
efer7'tbiQg9fth^ldnd  weiiayeJnEBglifih^^.   ;. 
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down  the  sense,  and  makes  a  kind  of  pap  Ch.  3^ 
of  itj  fit. only  to  feed  the  minds  df  chil- 
dren^ or  that  which  gives  it  all  at  once, 
80  interwoven  and  compounded,  that  the 
mind  must  needs  perceive  it  altogeth€;r,r  or 
not  at  bll  ?  For  the  suspense  which  those 
gentlemen  complain .  of,  must  [necessarily 
have  that  effect,  as  it  obliges  the  mind  to 
carry  along  with  it  the  whole  sense^  often 
to  the  very  last  word  of  the  sentence  :  and 
if  this  be  a  principal  word,  as  it  often  is, 
the  suspense  makks  it  strike  the  mind  with 
double  force.  In  short,  there  appears  nd^ 
thing  mpre  proper,  than  that  what  must  be 
united  in  the  mind,  should  be  united  in  the 
composition ;  and  whatever  excites  the  mind 
to  exert  that  uniting  faculty,  ought  to  be  es- 
teemed an  advantage. 

It  must  be  owned  indeed,  that  to  com- . 
pose  in  this  way  is  difficiilt  j  and  that  even 
to  understand  such  compositions  is  not  ea-- 
sy  for  persons  not  accustomed  to  them: 
but  we  ought  to  remember  the  Greek  pro- 
verb, TAat^ne  things  are  difficult ;  and  that 
for  the  same  reason  which  makes  this 
composition  displease  us,  we  ought  to  dis- 
like the  decleijLGions  and  conjugations  i^n 
GieekandLadn,  and  prefer  our  own  lan- 

VoL.  II.  7a  z  guage 
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Ch.  3.  guage    of   iodeclinable    words,    at$    being 
more  easily  learned.     We   ought  also    to 
consider,  that  the  mpst  ££ScuIt  things  be- 
.  com^  easy  by  use ;  and  that  by  actustom- 
ing  ourselves  to  this  kind  of  composition, 
we  exercise  that  best  talent  of  the  mind, 
the  power   of   uniting,    and   seeing    both 
the  one  and  the  maht/^  both  what  is  firsC 
and  what  is  last,  at  once :  whereas,  if  we 
require'  that    every  part   of  a  sentence  or 
argument  should  be  stated  to  us  by  itsdf, 
like  the  steps  of   an   algebraical  analysts, 
the  mind  never  will  acquire  any  great  de-* 
gree  of  rtrength  or  vigour,  but  will  con- 
tinue in  a  state  of  infancy,   requiring    to 
^  have  every  thing  minced  down  as  it  were 
for  its  tender  stomach.     To  this  weakness 
of  readers,  I  observe,  great  indulgence  has 
been  shewn  by  some  modem  French  and 
English  authors,  who  have  not  only  re- 
nounced  the    little  variety  of  composition 
which  their  language  admits,  but  have  sav- 
ed  theiV  readers .  the  trouble    of  carrying 
.  their  attention  to  a  period  of  smj  lengthy 
and  of  thereby  comprehending  several  dif- 
ferent things  in  one  view^     For  they  com- 
pose (if  it  can  be  called  composition)  ia 

short  smart  senteafices,  vibrantes  ^entcntiolct^ 

^      ■  ^  •        

very 


tKh  \ 
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very  pungemt  acid  forcible,  as  thef  think.  Oh.  3. 
but  eoQtiuning  commonly  only  one  thought, 
.with  perhaps  another  set  in  contrast  to  iL, 
This  is  the  fashionable  cut  of  our  age,  by 
"(irhtch  we  think  T^e  triumph  Qvser  the  great 
writers  of  antiquity,  such  as  Plato^  Demos- 
thenes, luid  Gicero ;  and  likewise  our  own 
old  writers,  such  as  Milton,  whom  I  have 
heard  treated  by  one  of  those  £ishionable 


\ 

ft 


t       .  .  ' 


C  H  A  P.    IV. 


Of  the  composition  of  Demosthenes^ 


THAT  the  patrons  of  this  fashionable  p,  a 
way  of  writing  should  be  offended 
with  the  stile  of  DemosthencSj  is  no  woa- 
der,  as  it  is  directly  opposite  to  what  passes 
among  them  for  b^t ;  but  that  they  should 
imagine,  either  that  the  people  of  Athens 
did  not  understand  him,  or  that  his  ha- 
rangues  were  not  written  as  they  were 
spoken,  is  very  extraordinary.  For  if  he 
Bad  not  been  understood,  how  could  he 
Rave  been  so  much  admired  by  a  people 

that 
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Ch.  4.  that  were  the  farthest  of  any  people  in  the 
world  from  being  simple  Or  ignorant  f 
or  how  could  his  speeches  have  produced 
Such  surprising  effects  ?  And  that  the  Com- 
position of  them  was  such  as  we  now  nsad 
it,  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  know 
that  the  orations  of  those  great  orators  were 
all  written,  and  committed  to  memory,  be- 
fore they  were  spoken  ;  and  that  they  studied 
the  arrangement  of  the  wprds,  as  muc^ 
as  the  chqifce  of  them.  And  particularly, 
with  respect  to  Demosthenes,  Plutarch  tella 
us,  that  having  formed  this  artificial  style, 
upon  the  model  of  Pericles,  and  other  ora-^ 
tors  before  his  time,  but  not  having  learn- 
ed enough  of  the  art  of  pronunciation,  nor 
^t  breath  enough  to  be  able  to  speak  pro- 
perly, those  long  periods  of  his,  so  full 
of  various  matter  and  argument,  and  there- 
fore  requiring;  variety  of  tones,  as  well  as 
great  power  of  voic?,  h?  was  very  ill  receiv- 
ed at  first  by  the  people,  insomuch  that  he 
once  ran  out  of  the  assembly  yrith  his  head 
covered ;  but  aft^rward^,  hsiving  learned 
from  a  friend  of  his,  that  'v^as  a,  player, 
in  what  his  defect  layj  and  having  ap- 
plied  himself  to  the  study  of  pronuncia- 
tion, he  became  the  most  adrnir^d.  and  in 
— '   »/  .  ' 

reality 
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reaHty  the  greatest  orator  oi  antiquity :  Ch.4, 
Jatid  among  «ftany  other  talei^ts  ifliat  he  pos- 
see^d,  that  in  which  he  was  most  eminent 
was  his  composition ;  at  kasf  such  was  the 
judgement  df  his  antagonist  iEschtnds,  who 
shduM  best  have  known  to  what  he  him- 
self owed  his  iruin  *.  And  as. to  any  per- 
plexity or* obscurity  of  the  sens*,  which 
such  an  artifidal  composition  as  that  of 
J)emosthenes  might  be  thou^t  to  produce, 
I  think  I  am  able  to  shew,  that  besides 
pleasing  the  ear  so  much,  it  cpnveyed  the 
sense  fnore  forcibly  than  .it  can  be  convey* 
ed  by  what  we  would  call  the  natural  01:'^ 
der  of  the  words.  But  as  this  would  occa- 
^on  a  long  digression,  and  such  as  could  on- 
ly  be  entertaining  or  instructive  to  the  GreeK 
scholar,  I  hiVe  thrown  it  into  a  dissertation 

at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

'        ■        •        ' 

And  so  muc^  for  the  composition  of 
^ords  considered  as  significant  into  sen- 
tences, which,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  only 
combination  of  significant  sounds  that:  gram- 
mar is  concerned  with.  They  are  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  sfuch  as  assertory,  interro^ 
gative,    optative,    and    imperative,    which 

4 

*  Plonysius  Hliacars*  nf^<  ng  im^rtirH  t»  Aii|V«r4fyir%| 
p/  185.  edit.  SylburgiL  &^.  301.  edlU  Oxfird^ 
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Cfa.  4;  iQay  be  all  reduced  to  two  j^enj^al  h^d»^ 
vh.  z  aant^ce  hi  assertion,  aod  a  sentence 
of  volition^*  But.it  i$  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose just  to  mention  them,  as  it  does  not 
belong  to  grammar,  but  to  other  arts^  t6 
vtreat*  of  the  different  kinds  of  sentenccss. 
I  therefore  proceed  to  the  composition  oi 
language,  considered  aS  sound  m&cely^  fol* 
lowing  the  s^u^  method  t;h(kt  I  did  in  treat*- 
ing  of  thd  aaalysiB  of  it,  w)d  beginning 
with  articulation^ . 


A  p,    y. 


Of  the  composition  of  the  material  part  of  Ian- 
guage.^^And^  frst^  of  the  composition  of 
articulate  sounds* — The  frst  kind  of  that 
composition  is  of  letters  into  syllables. — 
.  What  letters  wiU  compound  with  what.^^ 
The  influence  this  composition  has  upon 
the  sound  of  language. 

m 

Ch.  -5.     A  S  I  divided  the  analysis  of  the  material 
JLJL     part  of  language  into  three  heads, 

VIZ. 

;*  Hbrmis,  f4tg.  17.  S^e  alsp  the  verjr  fine  paflage 
upon  the  subjeft^  which  he  quotes  from  Animonius»  up- 
pn  Arifti^le's  book  of  interpretation. 
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viz.  ftrticuktion,  accent,  and  quantity;  so  Ch. 5. 
I  divide  the  composition  '  of  it  in  the  teme 
mann^ ;  begiiining  with  articulation*  And 
the  first  composition  of  this  kind,  is  of  let- 
ters into  syMaUes,  which,  after  what  I  have 
s^d  of  letters,  it  is  hoped  will  be  ea^ly  un- 
^r6Cood< 

'  And  first  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  l^t- 
ters  will  not  compound  in  this  way  with  all. 
The  vowels  indeed  will  not  only  mix  with 
one  another,  as  we  have  seen,  forming 
what  is  called  dipbthongs\  bnt  they  will 
compouiiid  in  syllables  with  all  the  conso- 
Hants,  which  are  so  called,  because  they 
sound  in  company  with  the  vo^dfe  *• 
But  this  does  pot  hold  of  the  eonsohat^, 
with  respect  to  one  another ;  for  only  some 
of  them  sound  together  in  syllables,  while 
others  of   them  cannot  associate  in    that 

wayj' 

***  This  is  an  obfervation  of  Plato's,  in  Utit  Sephijia^ 
/.'  177.  edit.  Ficini;  where  he  says,  that  fome  of  the  let* 
ters  join  with  one  another,  and  fome  will  hot  $  but  the 
vowels,  he  obferres,  have  this  pequli^r  qjujilitj,  that  thej- 
go  through  all  the  reft,  and  are  to  them  a  kind  of  band 
or  tic,  without  which  they  could  not  join  together.  They 
are  therefore  to  be  conlidered  as  the  cement  in  the  ilruc- 
ture  of  language,  of  which  tae  consonants  are^^  as  it  weijcCy 
the  ftones.  And  it  is  for  this  reafon,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
observed,  that  confonants  are  coniidered  as  the  principal, 
parts  of  afticolate  founds. 
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Chi  5.  way;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  coik 
figuration  of  the  mouth,  and  the  acdoii  of 
its  organs,  is  so  different  in  the  pronunda- 
tion  of  some  of  them,  that  they  cannot  be 
joined  together  in  the  same  enunciation,  nor 
without  some  rest  or.  pause  betwixt^  so  that 
'  there  may  be  time  to  give  a  different  confi- 
guration and  action  to  the  organs  * ;  where- 
as, when  the  pronunciation .  is  not  so  diffe- 
rent, the  sounds  may  be  so  run  together 
as  to  incorporate  in  one  syllable.  And  in 
this  way  five,  or  even  silc  consonants 
may  be  joined  in  the  same  syllable^  as  in 
our  English  word  strength  \  but  in  that  case 
there  can  be  no  more  than  three  before  the 
ypwel,  and  as  many  aften 

The  questiocL  then  is.  What  conson^ts 
tvill  incorporate  with  what?  The  c6nso- 
nants,  as  I  have  said,  are  either  liquids  or 
mutes  ;  aild  besides  these,  there  is  the  mo- 
nadic letter,  as  it   is   called,  j,   which  is, 

propedy 

^  This  is  t^e  reason  given  by  the  HalicarnassiaD,  b 
liis  Treatise  Of  Compofitiony  seG*  li.  where,  in  accounting 
Mrhj  the  letter  t' cannot  be  founded  after  y  in  the  same  syl- 
'lable  after  he  had  defcfibed  the  different  manners  of  pro- 
nouncing thefe  too  tetters,  he  adds,  'ev  in  tm  fittuXftS»9tir 
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properly  q)eakiilg,  neither  mute  nor  liquid,  Ch,  5 
but  being  nearer  a  liquid,  is  reckoned  by  many 
grammanana  one  of  them.  Of  the  four  li- 
quids, /,  m^  n^  r,  no  two  of  them  will  join 
together  in  the  same  syllable  in  Greek.  To 
this  rule  there  is  one  exception  \  for  in  some 
few  jsyllables  ft  and  v  are  sounded  together 
as  in  fjitmcrhw  and  fimofjuti.  Neither  is  the 
letter  X,  when  postponed  to  any  of  the  liquids, 
sounded  with  them  in  the  same  enunciation, 
at  least  in  Greek  ;  but  when  prefixed  it  can 
be  sounded  with  /,  wp,  and  n  ;  for  such  is  the"* 
variety  in  this  matter,  that  some  letters, 
when  prefixed,  will  join  witK  others  in  the 
same  syllable,  but  not  when  postponed  ;  and 
with  respect  to  others,  it  is  just  the  reverse, 
as  we  shall  presently  see. 

As  to  the  nine  mutes,  there  are  not  any 
two  of  them  associated  together  in  the  same 
syllable,  so  far  as  I  ];emember,  either  in  Eng- 
lish or  in/ Latin  ;  for  though^  in  the  word 
strength^  the  g  appears  to  mix.  with  the  as- 
pirated  /,  it  is  hardly  sounded  in  the  pro- 
nounciation.  But  as  the  Greek  is  more  var 
riotls  in  its  sound,  than  any  other  language, 
at  least  that  I  know,  there  are  several  of  the 
mutes  that  mix  together  in-  that  language. 
Vol.  IL  3  A  ,     Thus 
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Cb»  5.  Thus  T  and  r  being  both  tmues,  associate 

« 

together  in  the  word  5rrgtOr»  and  thfe  Kfce  j 
and  for  the  same  reason  k  and  ^  incorporstey 
as  in  the  word  ycraojjLou  :  but  bodi  only  in  a 
certain  order ;  for  the  -r  Sind  Sie  k  most  hodi 
be  prefixed.  ^  b  and  <*"  also  join  together^ 
but  only  in  two  words,  sa  far  ^8  i  remem- 
Ber,  viz.  jS^a^Xa;,  /SJea;,  With  thcir  deriva- 
tives :  And  the  reason  is,.  Aat  they  are  re- 
lated, being  both  of  the  same*  dass  cf  mutes^ 
that  is,  of  the  middle  dass  betwixt  the  tenues 
and  the  aspirates  ;  for  as  C  is  the  middle  let- 
ter betwixt  cr  and  its  aspirate,  so  is  ^the 
middle  betwixt  r  and  ^.  As  to  the  aspirate 
mutes,  they  do  not  at  all  rtiix  Itogether,  either 
in  English  or  Latin,  sD  far  as  I  can  recd- 
lect ;  but  in  Greek  the  i  mixfes  both  widi 
the  x^  as  iti  the  word  yfims.  and  witfr  the  ^, 
as  in.  the  Word  <^itrt^  :  but  Ae  f  and  the  y^ 

db  hot  at  all  incorporate  together  yitinSi 

■I  ^ 

which  there  are  reasons,  but  it  would  be  rec- 
koned too  minute  and  todicais  if  I^ould 
mention  tfiem.  But  wtth  reject  \o  the 
Other  mutes^  the  imitates  do  not  at  all  incotw 
porat€  with  them  iti  the  same  syllable. 

TTie  proper  mixture  therefore  of  conso- 
iiabts'  in  syllables^  is  of  xnut^s  with  iiquid6,. 

and 


i'   ,-  i 


hemikt  the  Ik^uid^  and  tbdt  letter,  that  tbe 
fi(jmd»,m  such  c€HwpGskion,  are  always  sub- 
joined^,  an  les^t  tMs  hoid&  dftivemilly  iii 
Gfetk;  but  hi  Latm,  English,  atti  otbcf 
diaWcifs  of  the  Tcfutoftie,  tlie  liqald  atfler  the  , 
♦owe!,  Id  efteti  ffreftfefed,  sts  in  amoMt^  Ugnni^ 
bbfd\  htnd^  &iti  But  th^  ^  i«  inSikttr^)y 
^ftb^r  prefixed  0t  rabjomed  to  t^  mute  in 

labgtai^es«       - 

^ehitats  iti  syilablii  may  be  joined,  or  may 
ji^t  ^'jdficd  wirii  what  But  of  thoee  that 
ihif  be  jdned,  all'dor  noft  by  their  jtmcttoti 
feate  |the  same  pleasant  sound.  A«d  a  great 
part  df  the  variety  of  the  sound  of  a  lan- 
guage, the  plcasatitness  or  harshness  of  it, 
the  manliness  Ox  cf&ihinacy,  wiU  depend  up- 
on the  proper  juitetfdn  of  fetters  in  syllables, 
as  well  as  upon  the  proper  choke  of  the  f et-  - 
ters  themselves.     If  therefore  we  suppose  in 


♦  This  IS  an  observation  of  the  Halkamasslan^  in  his 
treatise  of  Composition,  so  often  quoted,  sect,  a 2.  where 
he  says,  ^fg  m^vtu  ^^ratrna^M  rtff  ttpufm  rAnfuptiJidi 
^hich  however  is  not  true,  if  we  reckon  as  he  does,  the  r 
among  the  liquids  ;  for  it  is  prefixed  to  the  mute  in  many 
syllables  in  Greek. 
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Gh.  3.  a  language,  a  v^ry  frequent  use  of  a  poor 
and  slender-sounding  vowel,  such  as  the  /, 
which  is  the  case  of  the  modern  Greek }  and 
if,  at  the  same  time,  it  be  joined  in  the  same 
syllablewith  consonants  that  do  not  run  easi- 
ly together ;  it  is  evident  that  the  sound  of 
§uch  language  must  be  very  disagreeable..  la 
our  English,  and  other  dialects  of  the  Teu- 
tonic, there  is  not  that  perpetual  liticism 
which  is  in  the  modern:  Greek,  and  which 
makes  the  sound  of  that  language  resemble 
neighingt ,  But  the  words  are  crowde4  y^th 
consonants,  and  they  frequently  end  with 
mutes,  and  often  with  liquids  prefixed. to 
those  mutes,  which  niust  have  appeareci  ^ 
very  harsji  and  uncouth  sound  to  the  antient; 
Greel^s,  who  nev^r  prefixed  a  liquid  to  a 
mute  in  the  same  syllable^  nor  ever  termi- 
nated a  word  with  a  mute,  nor  even  with 
either  of  the  two  liquids  x  and  ^,  and  but 
§§ldomwjth^       ■ 


CHAP. 


s, 
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CHAP,  vi; 

» 

Of  the  composition  of  syllables  into  words ^ 
*  and  of  words  into  s^ntences.^^'^The  smooth^ 
ntss  or  roughness  of  a  language  depends 
upon  such  rcomphsitionnf-^BeJiclency  of  mo^ 
dern  languages^  and  great  excellency  of 
the  Greek  in  that  particular. 


»      • 


TH  E  next,  composition  of  articulate  Ch.  6- 
sounds  IS  of .  syllables  into  words  j  as 
to  which  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  order 
to^make  the  sound  of  a  language  pleasatit 
and  flowing,  ,the  letter  that  concludes  the 
preceding  syllable  should  ruii  easily  into 
that  which  begins  the  next.  ^  If  the  preced- 
ing or  subsequent  letter  be  a  vowel,  there 
can  be  nothing  harsh  in  pronouncing  toge-  ' 
iher  the  two  syllables  ;  or  if  they  be  both 

voxels  that  will  only  produce  a  gaping,  or 

■  •  ■»  •  .  ^  *  ♦  *  ■'        '  ....'. 

opening  of  the  vowels  upon  one  another, 
which  in  many  cases  is  agreeable,  because  it 
expresses  the  Qature  of .  the  thing  signified, 
as  in  that  famous  line  of  Homer, 

But 


^ 
«.«• 


Ch.^.  But  the  diflSculty  is  when  the  first  syllable 
ends,  and  the  n^t  be^as  wUh  a  consonant ; 
for  if  the  two  consonants  be  of  such  a  nature 
^  9Qt  tQ  run  ea^y  hita  ofict  anodier,  that 
zna]s:€a  the  prooounciatk)n  of  the  two  syUdbles 
Vknpleasaat. .  Th6  Greeks^  whec  they  eanie 
to  toxv^  mApdl^  theit  language,  were 
'^ry  attentive  to  thisj  and  i  wvA  giro  an 
example  or  two  of  k.  The  wirfiJ  ju6t£- 
€aA€,  by  a  syncope,  they  shortened  into 
xa^CccAg ;  but  as  the  t  and  €  do  i^tt  ruu 
well  together,  arid  ?KXordingly  are  never  job- 
e4  in  the  sapie\syllablej  iristeatd  of  ^utrCaM 
tney  said  itab€aX^  ;  and  xn  Kke  manner,  and 
lof  8ie  same  i%a[sQn,  they  said  jtctTnrto-g  in- 
stead  of  xaTTTgcrg.  N  ^nd  y  l?^ihg  unsocia- 
Qie  letters,  arid  never  meeting  in  ,fh«  same 
sylFablc,  at  least  when  the  v  prtcedqs,  if  the  r 
end  the "  first  syllable,  and  thfe  V  Begin  the 
ijekt;,  the  yi§  changed  mto  a  ^,  which  is  the 
corfesponderit  middle  letter  of  the  aspij^ate  ^ 
as  iH  ey^&filiovy  and  many  others.  '  And 
sometime^  it  is  changed  to^  in  the  end  Qi^  a 
{slyilabte,  when  the  next  syllable  t>egins  with 
2l  consonant  with,  which  jtt  makes '  a  pleasant 
sound,  as  in  the  word  g/xC<t A^,  and  many 
others*     And  sometimes  a  letter  Is  inserted 

betwixt 
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iMstWiidl!  k  liftd  ^tt  woceedii^  titter,  to  fdre-  Gh.  B 
vtmt  ite  taooj^lMnyv  as  in  the  vMfd  ixflfei  in 
place  of  «M^«r  tt*]^)  the  « ibeiog  elided. 

In  tins  ardcte  oar  modem  languages,  pib- 
ttctrlady  those  of  iGrotlnc  extraction,  are  not 
nead:  so  accurate ;  aod  for  diat  reason,  if 
tfatre  irere  no  other,  the  sound  cf  ^em  i» 
ttiQt!i  more  unpleasant  than  tbat  cyf  the 


FuTther,  to  give  a  smooth  pronoonciation 
and  a  pleasant  flow  to  a  language,  it  Is  neces-* 
sary  tiiat  the  greater  part  of  the  w6rd&  should 
have  a  ceitisdn  length  ;  for  the  radical  words 
must  needs  be  ^hort»  otherwise  there  could 
act  be  derivatives  and  compounds,  except 
they  were  of  an  enormous  length.  In  thia 
respect  the  modem  dialects^  of  the  Teutonic 
are  remai^bly  defective  ;.  for  the  words  are 
commonly  monosyllables,  particularly  in 
Engiishr  This  necessarily  makes  a  great 
many  stops^  in  the  pronounciadon  of  any 
sentence,  which  destroys  the  continuity  and 
flow  of  speech^  and  makes  it  run  like  a  shal- 
Icm  stream  dialing  amot^  pebbles. 

The  next  and  Is^st  composition  of  this  kLad 
18  of  words  with  words  into  sentences.     In 

order 
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Ch.  6.  oi:der  to  make  thi$<  compo^on  pleasant,  the 
words  should  run  into  one  another,  so  that 

'  there  Ihay  be  as  little  stop  as  possible  betwixt 
thftn,  and  the  whole  joined,  as  if  it  were  of 

'  one  continued  texture,  and  but  one  word*. 
This  is  done  by  making  either  the  following 
word  begin  with  a  vowel,  or,  if  that  cannot 
be  done,  with  a  consonant  that  will  associ- 

\ 

ate  with  the  consonant  which  terminates  the 
preceding  word,  if  it  do  not  end  in  a  vowel 
'  When  this  is  neglected,  the  composition  be* 
comes  broken,  harsh,  and  austere,  as  the  Ha- 
licirnassian  has  shewn  very  evidently,  in  his 
fine  criticism  upon  the  composition  of  Pin- 
dar and  Thucydides  f  •  How  defective,  in 
*  this  particular,  our  English^  and  other  dia- 

lects of  the  Teutonic,  are,  must  be  evident 
^  to  every  attentive  observer,  most  of  our 
words  beginning  and  ending  with  mutes  or 
t  liquids  that  will  not  associate  together,  or 
with  vowels,  of  which  we  cannot  help  the 
gaping  upon  one  another* 

Thus 

_*  The  Halicarnassiani  speaking  of  this  kind  <^  compo- 

sitiOOf  says,  SvyMAii^^    MXAnAei;  «|40i    x«i  avfvetpf^M  irmnA 

Sect.  22. 

f   Hf^l  9Vf9w%0$,  sect*  22.  2 
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Thus  from  observations,  whicli  1  afti  per-  Ch.  6. 
suaded  would  at  first  iight  appear^  almost  to 
every  reader,  mtnutp  and  trifling,  we  are 
able  to  Explain  how  one  language  comes  to 
be  .  more  pleasant  to  the  ear  than  another^ 
It  was  in  this  way.  that  the  antient  masters 
of  art  explained  every  thing,  and  made  a 
science  of  criticism^  even  of  that  part  of  it 
which  rdates  to  the  sound  erf*  language,  and 
which,  by  many,  is  thought  to  be  judged  of 
only  by  sense  and  irrational  feeling.      We 
may  then  clearly  see  the  reason  why  th^  , 
Greek  is  a  smoother  and  more  agreeable  Ian* 
,guage  to  the  ear  than  the  English,  or  any 
other  of  Gothic  extraction ;   und  why  the 
Greeks,  when  they  came  to  polish  their  lan- 
guage, threw  off  the  old  Hebrew  termina- 
tion in  mutes,  of  which  the  Latins  have  re- 
'tained  so  much,  as  Ihad  occasion  hefore  to 
observe,  and  ended  all.  their  words  in  vowels 
or  liquids ;  nor  even  all  the  liquids,  as  the 
Latins  do,  but  only  such  of  them-  as  they 
thought  of  most  pleasant  sound.     In  thi^ 
way  we  can  ..account  why,  •iri  place  of  the 
Latin  legit ^  the  Greeks  say  Xgy^j  and  in 
place  of  legunt^  hzyovTi  or  Xgy^ax,  with  a  v 
added  to  it,  when  a  vowel  follows  in  the 
Vol.  IL  SB  begin-^ing:. 
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Ch.  6.  beginning  of  the  next  word,  to  prevent  a 
disagreeable  hiatus  in  the  pronbunciation.  In 
short,  the  great  difference,  aa  appears  to  me, 
betwixt  the  Greek  and  its  sister  dialects,  sucK 
as  the  Hebrew,  Teutonic,  and  Celtic,  is  that 
the  Greeks,  a  most  ingenious  people,  and  of 
a  truly  musical  ear,  cultivated  and  refined 
the  mother-tongue,  in  sound  as  well  as  ex- 
pression, while  the  other  nations  still  kept  it 
in  the  rude  state  in  which  they  found  it. 

The  extraordinary  care  and  attentiotiy 
which  the  Greeks  bestowed  upcm  the  sound 
of  their  language,  is  a  inatter  of  curiosity  ta 
those  who  have  studied  this  language ;  but 
as  It  does  not  belong  to  the  Jiistory  of  lan- 
guage in  general,  I  have  thrown  some  ob- 
servations  upon  that  subject  into  a  disserta^ 
tion  by  itself,  annexed  to  this  voiume.  I  will 
therefore  here*  conclude  what  I  had  to  say  of 
the  composition  of  articulate  sounds,  and 
proceed  to  the  composition  of  the  second 
part  of  the  matter  of  language^  m.  accent. 


/ 


CHAR 


< 
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G  H  A  P.    VII. 

Of  the  composition  of  accents  in  the  antient 
languages. — The  variety  <f  that  compost^ 
tton  in  Greek. — Not  s^  great  in  Latin. -^ 
The  effect  of  it  upon  the  style^ 

I  Have  given,  in  the  preceding  book,  the  Ch.  7. 
analysis  of  this  part  of  language,  and 
explained  the  nature  of  it.  I  am  now  to 
shew  the  composition  of  it,  and  the  effects 
which  it  must  produce  upon  language.  And 
though  we  have  not  the  practice  of  the  an-- 
tient  accents,  any  man  who  has  the  least 
knowledge  of  music  ^  must  know  the  effect 
which  the  mixture  of  grave  and  acute  tones 
must  produce.  We  all  know,  that  a  mono- 
tony in  speaking  is  disagi'eeable ;  but  we 
have  no  other  way  of  avoiding  it,  but  by 
tones  expressive  of  some  sentiment  or  feel- 
ing. These  the  antients  had  as  well  as  we, 
but  .they  had  besides  syllabic  tones,  which 
we  have  not,  and  which  must  have  made 
th^ir  language  sound  in  our  ears  somethipg 

like 
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Ch.  7.  like  recitative ;  and  if  we  were  to  hear  it, 
perhaps  some  among  us  would  call  it  (;ant. 
But  the  little  variety  of  these  syllabic  tones, 
there  being  no  more  of  them  thap  a  fifth 
and  a  fundamental,  and  the  voice  not  restr 
ing  upon  them,  but  running  them  on  with? 
out  interruption,  distinguished  them  suffici- 
ently from  music  or  cant  *. 

If  indeed  every  word  had  been  accented 
in  th^e  same  Xvay>,  and  the  voice  had  always 
risen  to  a  fifth  at  equal  intervals,  there 
\vould  have  been  an  uniformity  in  their  ac- 
cents, which  wppld  have  m^de  them  no^ 
very  agreeable.  And  it  was  something  of 
that  uniformity  which  Quii^ctilian  complains 
^  pf  in  his  pwn  language,  where  all  t|ie  word? 
were  so  far  accented  in  the  same  w^y,  that 
none  of  them  wa§  acuted  upon  the  last  syl- 
lable. But  the  Greek  Unguage  had  all  the 
variety  in  this  respect  that  two  ap^ents  could 
give  ;  for  the  acute  accent  was  laid  indiffer- 
lently  upon  any  syllable  of  ^he^wcM-d,  if  not 
beyond  the  antepenult,  though  always  ac- 
qprcljng  to  certain  rule? ;  for  nQthiog  in  that 

language 

« 

^  The  Hallt^rnasslan,  spe?iklng  on  this  subjcifl,  says, 
jjiat  prose  composition  should^ be  ^ev^gAijj,  not  s^^usAik,  as  it 
^liQ».ild  be  ivpv&fff  not  tfpv6fu?, — n«g*  o-wkf.  se^i.  ii«  in  fins. 

.  .  ■  T  -  . 
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language  was  "C^khout  rule,  that  could,  by  its  Ch.  7; 
nature,  be  subjected  to  rule. 

The  effect  of  these  accents,  properly  di- 
versified, upon  their  composition,  must  have 
been  very  great,  I  know  well^th^  the  mere 
modern  reader  will  have  no  idea  of  this : 
and  many,  even  of  the  learned,  are  unwiH-^ 
ing  to  believe  it.  But '  the  authority  of  the 
Halicamassian  upon  the  point  is  express  and 
decisive.  He  says,  "  That  rhetorical  com- 
^^  position  is  a  kind  of  music  differirig  from 
^'  songor  instrumental  miisic^  in  the  degree, 
^  not  in  the  kind. .  For,  in  this  composition, 
^  the  words  have  melody,  rhythih,  variety, 
or  change,-  and  what  is  proper  or  becom* 
ing  ^.  So  that  the  ear  in  it,  as  well  as  in 
^'  music,  is  delighted  with  the  melody,  mov- 
-**  ed  by  the  rhythm, — is  fond  of  variety, 
"  and  desires,  with  all  these,  what  is  proper 
^'  and  suitable.  The  difference  therefore  is 
^^  qnly  of  greater  or  less."    And  a  little  after 

this, 

Ktu  TF^i^or  agt  xki  ST<  retvmi  i  cucom  Tt^'jnrxi  fitv  rut  fiiXlo-tVf 
TTXVTMV  rt  6WHit.  i  ii  3*fltAA«yfl  x«t«  r*  fMthh^f  xott  nrrey  — -IlM* 


« 
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Ch.  7.  this,  speaking  of  the. way  of  varying  com- 
position agreeably^  he  says,  " Hiat  long;^nd: 
^^  short  words,  rough  and  smoodi,  should  be 
"  mixed,  so  that  there  should  not  be  together 
^^  many  w;Qrd^>of  few  syllables,  nor  many 
"  polysyllables ;  neither  should  words  of  the 
^^  same  tone  be  beside  one  another,  nor  words 

« 

^  of  the  same  quantity*."  And  in  another 
passage  f  he  says,  ^^  That  in  ordento  make 
^^  composition  beautiful  and  .pleasant,  there 
^^  must  be  a  noble  melody,  and  a  rhythm  of 
^^  dignity.''     The  last  passage  I  shall  men^^ 

« 

tion  is  where  he  says  ij;,  That  the  test  style 
is  that  which  hks  the  greatest  variety ;  and 
among  other  varieties^  he  mentions,  •^dif- 
*'  ferent  rhythms  in  different  places,  figures 
^'  of  all  kinds,  and  different  tones  of  the 
"  voice,  (which  made  what  they  called  pro- 
"  sody)^  such  as  by  their  variety  do  not  tire," 
And  in  what  he  has  written  upon  the  style 

r 

of  Demosthenes,  the  first  distinguishii^  cha- 
racteristic 


X^^Tf*^'     Ibid.  12.  initio* 

-f   Mfi^«$  ivytffi'~^^vBfi0g  u^tuuaTucAu     Ibid*  15. 

« 

I  Ktf<  reta-tis  (pAfvnf  «tt  xdXv^ivui  ^^cg-atittu  iM^4^iitf  xXiTnts-tu 
rvi  T«MCiA<x  T«y  »«g«jr.      Ibid.    1 9. 
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racteristic  he  mention9''of  his  compositioti  Is  Ch.  7. 
the  ifi^BXHot^  or  melody  of  k  % 

I  have  ^veix'the&e  passages  at  soihe  lengthy 
because  they  prove  evidently^  ;that  the  mix- 
ture ^f  tones  was  a  beauty  iil  compbdtion 
which  the  Greeks  studied,  though  we  have 
.  hardly  an  idea  of  it;  and  that  those  who 
deny  the  existence  ctf  such  tones^  take  away 
a  cdnsidemble  {)art,  both  of  the  Greek  gram- 
mar, and  of  "die  ornament  of  their  composi^ 
tion ;  and  may  be  really  ^aid  to  disfigure  the 
language,  doing  all  in  their  power  to  make 
it  as  harsh -and  barbarous,  and  as  little  fa- 
voured by  the  muses  and  graces,  as  the 
northern  languages  of  Europe. 


CHAP.      VIII. 

Of  the  composition  of  accents  in  English^  and 

of  English  verse • 

IHave  said,  and  I  thbk  prpved,  that  Ch.  8. 
though  in  English  we  have  some  syl- 
lables longer  than  others^  yet  our  verse  is 

made,    . 

^  Hf^i  tm  iuffvtH  nr  iinfA^^n09f  f.  19a.  193*  Bdit^  SyUmrg. 


^ 
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Chu  8.  made,  not  by  quantity,  but  by  what  we  call 
accent ;  and  I  am  now  to  shew  in  what 
manner  it  is  so  made.  It  may  be  thought, 
tha,t  according  to  the  rules  of  me&od,  I  ought 
to  have  delayed  this  till  I  came  to  treat  of 
poetry  5  but,  according  to  my  notion  of  that 
art,  verse  is  not  at  all  essential  to  it;  but 
there  may  be  excellent  poetry,  and  I  think  I 
knOw  some  such,  in  prose ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  verse  without  poetryi^  I 
therefore  consider  verse  only  as  a  species  c£ 
style  or  con^sition ;  and,  as  I  think,  that  it 
is  made  in  English  by  a  certain  compositioi^ 
of  accents,  it  belongs  to  the  subject  of  which 
we  are  now  treating* 

Our  English  verse,  though  it  be  rfbt 
formed  by  quantity,  and  therefore  is  es- 
sentially different  from  the  antient  versey 
yet  it  may  be  considef ed  as  a'  sjpecies  of 
rhythm.  For  rhythm,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a 
very  general  idea,  comprehending  every  kind 
of  motion  in  which  the  mind  perceives  any 
relation  or  analogy  of  parts,  and  is  divid- 
ed, as  we  have  seen,  into  several  speeieses. 
But  we  need  here  take  notice  only  of  two 
of  theiit;  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  loud  and  soft  sounds,  and  that 
2  .   ^      which 


ft 
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which  arises  firom  the  distance  or  intervals  Ch.  8. 

^wixt  such  sounds.  ^  Of  these  two  specieses 

!of  rhythm,  if  lam  not  mistaken,  the  piusic 
'  t)f  a  drum  and  the  '  rhythm  x)f  our  English 
'  Terse  is  compounded.     For  there  must  lie  in 

it  hoth  louder  and  softer  sounds ;  that  is,  ac-^ 
'  trented  and  iiot  accented  syllables  ;  and  these 

must  return   at  equal  intervals,  or  such  as 

•      I  - 

have  some  other  ratio  to  one  another,  ether* 
wise  there  is  no  verse. 

"'  To  be  convinced  that  this  is  the  nature  of 
our  verse,  a  very  little  attention  will  be  neces- 
^^ary  :  .for  we  have  no  more  to  do  but  to  re- 
jpeat  any  verse  in  English,  and  we  shall  find, 
"that  w^ithout  the  alternate  percussion  of  the 
Rented  and  unaccented  syllable,  it  would 
cot  be  verse. 

There  is  however  something  mortj  requir- 
ed  to  complete  the  verse  j  and  that  is,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  syllables:  for  if  these  alter- 
nate pulsations  w^re  to  go  on  without  any 
determined  measure,  they  would  not  make 
verse.    But  these,  with  a  certain  number  of 
i  syllables,  are,  I  say,  all  that  is  required  to 
f  make  verse  in  English*     We  have  indeed 
'  4added  rAj^me^, which  is  made  by  the  last  syl- 
lables of  the  number  that  makes  the  verse, 
Vol*  IL  3  C  being 
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dh.  8.  being  cf  the  Kke  sound.  But  it  is  np  more 
than  a  barbarous  ornament  *  qf  qur^jerse, 
which  came  originally  from  the  A^^ab^,  who 
introduced  it  with  their  other  arts  into  Ev* 
rope.  It  was  first  used  by  the  monks  in 
their  Latin  verse,  the  only  verse  ^  t^iat  time 
known ;  and  it  was  afterwards  adapted  into 
our  vern^icular  verse,. when  we  begau  to  com- 
pose ia  our  mother  tongue^.  ^  And  indeed  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  n^ges^ary  fw.  verse  ia 
most  of  the  other  modern  languagesr  o^  Eu? 
rope, .  and  particularly  the  French.  , .    ,, ,. 

But  our  accents,  besides  thai  th^y;  make 
our  hngiiage  capjable  of  blank  v^rse^.  I  will 
undertake  to  shew,  as  I  prom^isec),'  give  a 
beauty  >nd  variety  to  our  verse,  such  as  is 

:  not 

*  It  was  not  unknown  to  the  anttents,  and  wai  reckon- 
ed  among  their,  figures  of  speecht  under  the  name  of 
ifi^trnXivrn*  It  is  used  sometinies  by  Homer,  when  he 
has  a  mind  to  make  his  style  very  sweet  and  pleasant,  as 
in  the  frrst  simile  of  the  Iliad^and  thefamous  shsile  of  tbe 
nightingale  in  the  Odyssey  i  but  it  is  rarely ;  a&d  it  can  be 
shewn,  that  he  has  avoided  it  upon  sundry  pccasxom*  It 
is  therefore  the  constant  use  of  it  that  is  barbarous,  espe* 
cially  in  long  and  grave  works.  For  if  it  weit  to  be  ttscd 
only  in  song  or  in  shprt  light  pieces  of  the  'Axxacreootic 
kind,  (which  is  the  way  that  Milton  has  used  it}^  it  migkt 
pasjs  for  an  ornament  in  pur  modern  poetry,  for  want.of 
^>c;ter.  . 
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ftbtllfa  be  found  in  that  of  any  other  language  Ch.  8. 
df  Eurdjpe*  And  tlHs^^Ihope,  will  bring  mc 
in  favour  again  with  my  English  reader^ 
who  would  no  doubt  be  much  displeased 
witK  wfiati  have  said  in  general  of  our  Eng- 
lish versification,  and  particularly  with  the 
comparison  I  made  of  it  to  a  drum. . 

The  English  verse,  then,  besides  that  it 
requires  not  the  jingle  of  like  endings,  aind 
besides  the  variety  that  it  admits  of  long  and 
, short  verse,  whjich  it.  has  in  common  with 
the  versification  of  other  languages  in  Eu- 
rope, has  this  further  variety  from  its  accents, 
that  it  may  have  the  loud  stroke  or  percus- 
sion, either  first  or  last.  And  according  to  this 
difference,  we  have  two  difierentkinds  of  verse 
rn'  Eriglish  ;  the  One'cff  which  we  may  call 
Iambic^  if  we  must  needs  liken  our  metre  to 
the  antient,  and  .the  other  Trochaic.  The  first 
is  formed  when  the  strong  ictus  is  lastj  and 
the  weak  first ;  or^  in  other  words,  when  the 
unaccented  syllable  is  first,  and  the  accented 
.  -  last.  Of  this  kind  is  our  long  verse,  which 
we  dignify  with  the  name  of  Hexameter,  or 
.  Heroic,  such  as  that  of  Milton'in  the  Paradise 

'-    •  •         .  ..Lost*- 
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Ck.S.  Lost*.     And  I  think  it  must  be  ackiiow'»' 
ledged^  that  the  march  of  thia^  verse  is  grave 

and 

*  It  may  be  obserredrl&it  Mtkon  oies  a  little  freedom 
sometimes  in  the  beginning  of  this  versey  ^7  aialdng  the 
first  foot  of  It  a  TrocBee  instead^  of  an  Iambus  i  that  is^ 
fieginnhig  with  an  accented' sellable  ;  as  in  this  verse  r 
**  Daughter  of  God  and  msui,  accomplished  Eve."' 
And  be  has  bKn  (cHonvedtn  this  bf  latex*  poets ;  Mr  Fopie 
yarticularlyras  in  this  verse  ; 
'^  Pleasures  the  seXi  as  children  birds  pursue."^ 

It  is  an  irregularity,  if  it  may  be  called  one,  which  givelii 
a  beau ti All  variety  tothevene,  by  interrupting  the  mo- 
notbny  of  ^«  Iambics  ;  and'  I  wonder  that  it  nr  not  mo^e 
used*  But  Milton,  who  has  varied  hi?  versificatfon,  I 
think,  more  than  any  other  of  our  poets,  sometimes  breaks 
the  measure  of  the  verse  altogether  ;  as  in  this  line  : 

**  Burnt  after  htnl'  to  the  bottomless  pit.*^ 

Nor  are^  we*  to  imagine,  that  M3ton  did  this  throagh  negK- 
gencci  or  as  not  knowing  the  nauirc  of  the  verse  he  used; 
but  it  was  to  give  a  variety  to  his  verse,  and  some  relief 
to  the  ear,  wJ^ieh  might  otherwise  be  tii-^d  with  the  coiir 
k^ant  repetition  of  the  same  measufe.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  have,  both  in  Hpn^  and  Virgil,  irregplaFities  of 
a  like  kind.;  such  as  Anap^sts  in  pkce  of  Dactyls,  and 
Iambics  or  Trochaics  in  place  of  Spondees,  which  Have 
been  noted  by  the  critics  ;  and  the  effect  they  had  upon 
the  vef  se  observed,  either  in  making-  It  emptyr  and  as  it 
were  hollow,  or  tumid  and  bigrbdhed.^  And  our  Shakes^ 
peare,  I  observe,  though  not  learned  like  Milton,  and  fol- 
lowing only  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  an  excelleat  ge- 
nius^ lias,  in  some  of  the  passionate  parts  of  his  plays, 

**  brokeit 
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and  majestic,  and  wdl  stilted  to  htaxAc  argiir  Gh«  8. 
meht  e^ccially  if  kbe  acxtt2qg;ged  v^  vbymcu. 

•  ♦  «  •       '  «  * 

broken  the  measure  of  hU  verie^  afid;aft  Ae^lantieiit  tragic 
pcyits  wereja  ase  to  doy  made  a.k^  of  soonody  of  it,  iii 
a  di£Ferent  sort^of  verse.  Of  this  kind  is  what  he  makes 
King  Lear  say,  when  he  discovers  his  daught^  Gordelist  i 

**  Praiy  do  not  lAock  ihe  s 
''  '<  I  am  a  very  fooHsh  fond  lold  man,*    -• 
*«  Fourscore  and  upwards ;     . 
**  Not  an  hour  more  or.  less ; 
^  And,  to  deal  plainlyr 
**  I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mmd.^ 

it  is  tjp  be  obserredr  that  itt  wprds  of  two  or  more  syl« 
Jablesy  the  poet  is  not  at  liberty  to  alte^  the  ulual  way 
of  accenting  the  word.  In  monosyllables  he  has  a  great- 
er liberty,  hilt  which  he  ought  not  to  abuse  by  laying  the 
accent  upon  insignificant  monosyllables  that  will  bear  na 
cmj^asis,  such  as  a%  or  tifCf  or  to,  or  fyf  &c.  Oh  the  con* 
trary,  it  is  a  great  beauty  of  verse,  when  the  monosyllable, 
on  which  the  accent  is  thrown,  is  a  w6rd  diat  not  only 
will  bear  aa  cmphasb,  but  requires  it«  So  that  theac-, 
cent,  which  is  thf  elevation  of  the  voice  upon  one  aj^lloMe 
of  the  word,  and  the  emphasis^  which  i$  the  same  eleva- 
tion upon  a  'Word  of  a  sentence,  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  the. rest|  concur  together.  And  this  is  one  of  the 
beauties  of  that  celebrated  distich  of  Mr  Denham,  in  hit 
Cooper's  HiUf  which  Mr  Dryden  proposes  as  a  problem  to 
exercise  the  wits  of  the  critics,  to  discover  the  reasons ' 
why  it  is  so  harmonious.  *    /  . 

«« Tho'  deep,  yet  clear ;  ifao' gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
•«  Strong,  without  rage;  without  overflowing, (uil/' 

whese 
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Chi  8,  fit  fsonrnt^  of  tfei^^^ilabira^  ratid^t  if  we  {dease, 
tiremky  divide,^  it  inwie  ayUabks 

xach,  and  call  them  Iambic ;  and  in  this  way 
we  shall  ha^e  five  feet  ia  the  Une* 

Out  of  this  verse  is  made  ■  a  shorter,  by 
cutting  off  two  syflable!^  'so  t^^^  it  consist* 
only  of  four  laml^jcs.  .  ,This  is  „the  verse 
which  DeaaSivift  commonly  uses  ;  as  in 

'  • the 


•  1  \' f  » ■ 


Inhere  the  emphasis,  as  well  »as  the  accent,  &Ifs  .  upon  the 
the  monosyllables  deef^f  clear i  sir^ng^  ^^i^%  ^^4  fi*^^    ^^  « 
this  is  not  the  only  beauty  of  those  lines.     For,  in  tbtjint 

'  place,  There  are  th^  ^iidtbeses  of  deep  and  dear^— gentle 
%nidult,-^jtrongknd  'without  ragay-^ziid  fulli  mfit/fout  o'er- 
[fi&wivg*  2dfyt  If  these  antitheses  had  'been  'all  expressed 
in  the  same  manner,  I  should  havd*  thdiight  'there  vete 

'  too'  tti  my  of  them,  and  thit  the  compo^tfoti  was  too 

*  nniforW.   '  But  there  ts  only  a  similarity  "lii 'tire  two  first  of 
'  them  ;  which  being  carried  no  farthei','!  tlnnk;  is  a  beatt^ 

ty.  ^  And  the  expression  df  the'  twoiri'the  sefcbncf  Uncis 

different,  not  oiily  from  those  in  the  first, 'bur  from  one 

another.    These  are  beauties  of  composition  ind%>endeiit 

of  the  versification,     fciit,  lajf/jiy  There  is  a'ftntber  beau- 

'  ty  in-  the  versificsktion  besides  that  already  'observed , 

namely,  thait  the  second  line  begins  with  a  Trochee,  that 

'  is,  with  an  accented  syllable,  in  place  of  an  unaccented, 

'  with  which  the  first  line  begrns.     This' gi velT  a  flo w  to  the 

*  second  line  very  different  frbm  that  of  the  fhrst,  and  gives 
a  beautifnl  variety  to  the  whole,  which  otherwise  the  four 
antitheses,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  expression^ 
would  rcAder  a  Httlc  too  •ttniform  in  the  structure. 


-;> 
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the  ode  to  Stella  otf  her  iiir&fdfy,  beglnmng  .€b^  8. 

HIU9  •  '    "'^     <   4*'    if^^A^^u    ....i   . 


Thotty  Stelb^  i*a«t  no  longer'  ydutig,     i  v^/" 
Wfaen>iii^;for  theemy  lyrcljinnig..   ;    . 

.  It  ia  of  l*9fr ^yiiy  tk^  'tfe^othfcrj  because 
it  hftS  not  AeHsajAe  Ifength  >ofo Aaw. '.  %it it 
is^  I  thiak,  a  pretty  kind  of  velrse,  Capable  of 
being  adapted  ^  both  -  tprj  ffajfp.  .i^id  tofrlight 
subjects ;  whj^ch,  last  it  suit^;yery  welb  ^hh 
the  additioaof  those  double  and  ^nconuoon 
rhirmi^»  whicbtButrer.  ^nd^  Swifi:  have  Ufted 

ivith  80  mucb-3ucce$s.:.^uch  a?, 

:  ?f«4p>t4THffb««cl«?ia8ta!,:,r    .^   .  -.    ;  ; 
Beat  with  fist  instead  of:  a  stick* 

His vbra^^y  hac^^  and^si^es  Hercules^iy 
SuppoFt  the  s^r^  and  stKJng  cerplean. 

.This  verse  may  be  furtber  . shortened, , by 
cutting  off  another  £3pt^so.  tbat  it  shall  c{fi>- 
sist  only  of  three  l2Unl:a9S  |  as, 

Tho'  thou  the  waters  warp. 
.  Thy  Sting  is  nq^so.sh^^.. 

Or  it  may  be^tlU  furth^.Gi||i|ailedy:  and  re- 


duced to  two:  as*  ,.*  ^n  vr 
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CIlB.  What^^cc  is  hcreJ  ? 

What  scenes  appear ! 

When  thus  shorteiied,  it  k)^  all  its  gravity, 
and  becomes  only  fit  for  song  or  dance. 

The  other  kind  of  verse  is  inade  by  put- 
ting the  accented  syllable  first,  as  in  the 
song, 
.    Before  Porto  Bello  lying,  &c. 

And  that  this  is  the  nature  'of  the  verse,  is 
evident  from  this  very  line,  where  we  are 
oUiged,^  in  order  to  make  the  verse  run,  to 
vary  firom  ^  ordinary  use  of  accendng  die 
word  Before  J  by  laying  the  accent  ou  the  first 
syllable  instead  of  the  last 

This  kind  of  verse,  as  well  as  (he  other, 
may  be  agreeably  varied  by  joining  together 
long  and  short  Verses.  Thus,  iil  the  soog 
just  now  mentioned,  to  a  verse  of  four  tro- 
chaic feetj  is  joined  a  verse  of  three,  vdth  a 
residuary  syllable  or  half-foot,  as  we  may 
call  it,  in  this  manner : 

Before  Porto  Bello  lying 
On  the  gentfy  swelldfig  flood/ 

Mr  West,,  in  his  excellent  translation  of 
the  IpAigeneia  of  Euripides,  has  shewn  us, 

2  that 
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that  this  kind  will  do  in  English  without  Ch.  8* 
irhyme.  In  the  fifth  act  of  this  play,  Euri- 
pides has  thought  proper  to  change  the  mea- 
sure of  the  Verse,  from  Iambics  to  Trochaics, 
when  he  comes  to  describe  the  preparations 
for  the  sacrifice  of  Orestes.  And  he  has  in- 
troduced a  conversation  in  this  kind  of  verse, 
betwixt  Iphigeneia  and'  Thoas,  which  Mr 
West  has  rendered  in  English  Tro(;haics,  in 
the  following  manner. 

Iph.  Know'st  thou  what  should  How  be  ordered  ? 

Tho.  'Tig  thy  office  to  prescribe. 
Iph.  Let  them  bind  in  chains  the  strangers^ 

Tho.  Canst  thou  fear  they  should  escape  ? 
Iph.  Trust  no  Greek ;  Greece  is  perfidious* 

Tho.  Slaves,  depart,  and  bind  the  Greeks* 

Iph*  Having  bound,  conduct  them  hither,  &c* 

«  > 

It  is  the  best  imitation  of  antient  verse  I 
Ixave  ever  seen,  and  shews  what  can  be  done  ^ 
in  our  language  without  rhyme,  not  only  in 
our  long  Iambic,  but  in  other  kinds  Of  verse* 
I  wonder  that  we  have  not  seen  more  of 
the  same  ^  kind,  now  that  Mr  West  has  set 
the  example. 

The  nature  of  this  verse  is  not  so  grave 
as  that  of  our  Iambic ;  and,  like  the  antient 
Trochiics,  it  is  fit  for  merriment  and  dan- 

Vol.  II.  3D.  cing 
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Cfi.  8.  cing  *,  especially  when  k  k  shortened  by  . 
cutting  off  a  foot  or  two  ;  as^ 


Andf, 


Or  where  Hebrus  wanders^^ 
RoIIId^  in  meanders. 

Bending  mountains. 
Curling  fountains^ 


But  neither  is  this  all  the  variety  of  whic& 
English  verse  is  capable;  for  this  mixture  of 
accented  and  unaccented  syllables  may  be 
still  farther  diversified,  by  making  the  inter- 
val betwixt  the  accented  syUables  double^ 
and  having  twice  the  mimbef  oi  unaccented 
as  of  accented. 

**  The  antients  had  a  kiftd  of  nxse^,  ttie  measure  of 
•Which  was  suited  to  dancing  ;  and  accordingly  they  dan* 
«ed  to  it.  This  kind  of  poetry  they  called  tnf^znfuc"  Of 
this  kind  were  many  of  Pindar's  "odes,  as  Plutarch  in- 
forms  us,  in  his  treatise  of  Music  ;  PlutarcL  Opuscule  edit. 
Frohen.  fag,  550.  Where  he  likewise  tells  us,  that  the 
measure  of  this  vers^  ^as  so  much  of  the  saltatU  kindr 
ihat  it  was  immediately  known  and  distinguished ;  for, 
lays  he,  of  a  oertain  poet  and  musician,  whom  he  calls 
XenodamuSf  there  is  preferv'ed  to  us  a  song,  «r/e46,  6trrt- 
^ecn^it^  v9ro^;^«u«.  And  it  appears,  from  a  passage  of  Ari- 
stollc,  Pcfftic.  c*  I.  in  Jlne,  that  the  Ditbyrarobic  poetry, 
and  another  kind,  which  he  calls  rm  y»f^9  iF^nft^,  was* all 
cf  that  kind. 

This. 


'' 


/ 
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li^Wkind f)f  verte  ixxay  bfe  called  Annp^t"  Cb;  8, 
if /#^,  if  we  •wiH  ^Ui  carry  on  the  comparisoa 
Jbctwixt  our  vers*  and  the  suitient    vAn  ex- 
ample of  it   we  have  in  the  tWo  following 
lines : 


it. 


From  the  knaves,  and  the  fools,  and  the  fops  of 

the  time ; 
From  the  drudges  in  prose, ,  and  the  triflers  in 

rhyme.  :    - 

Where  we  see  the  number  of  tmaccented 
syllables  is  double  the  number  of  accented, 
the  iclus  of  the  verse  falling  always  upon 
the  third  syllable,  instead  of  the  first  or  se- 
cond, as  in  the  Trochaic  and  Iambic  verse. 

This  kind  of  verse  admits  of  variety,  ^s 
wdl  as  the  other  tNvo  j  for,  instead  of  twelve 
syllables,  or  four  feet,  as  in  the  example  I 
have  given,  it  may  consist  Only  of  eleven,  as 
in  the  old  song, 

^  My  time,  O  ye  Muses !  was  happily  spent, 

•  When  Phebe  went  with  me  where-ever  I  went. 

-  ) 

Where  the  fir^  fdot  is  an  Iambic,  and  all 
the  rest  Anapaests.  Or  it  may  be  varied  in 
another  way,  by  preserving  the  same  num- 
ber of  syllable^  making  the  first  foot  like- 
wise 
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Ch*  8.  wise  an  Iambic,  and  the  same  ntimber  of 
Anapaests,  but  a  residuary  syllable  over  the 
last  Anapaest ;  as  in  these  lines, 

If  e'er  in  thy  sight  I  found  favour,  Apollo, 
Pefend  me  from  all  the  dis^^sters  that  follow. 

This  verse  is  a  graver  measure  than  the 
Trochaic,  as  it  begins  v^ith  a  softer  sound, 
and  has  two  of  these  in  place  of  one  loud.  At 
the  same  tinie  the  ictus  of  it  is  more  percep- 
tible,  by  the  interval  being  greater;  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  measure  of  spirit  and  movement. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  lever  been  tried 
without  rhyme :  but  I  see  no  reason  why  a 
blank  verse  of  this  kind  should  not  answer 
as  well  as  the  Trochaic  blank  verse. 

Besides  all  these  varieties,  there  are  pauses 
in  our  English  verse,  particularly  our  blank 
verse,  such  ^s  the  sense  requires,  and  which 
it  is  in  our  power  to  diversify  as  much  as 
the  same  pauses  ip.  prose  ;  so  that  we  may 
give  to  our  verse  all  the  variety  of  prose 
composition  in  periods.  This  the  antients 
este?ncLe4  a  b^aijty,  ev^n  ift  th^ir  verse*; 

and 

*  The  Halicarnassian,  in  the  26th  seil.  of  hts  treatise 
Vpon  Composition,  praiaes  a  poem  fox*  resembling,  hi  its 

^  .  '   ^  ^pmpositioiH 
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and  it  is  much  more  so  in  ours,  as  it  suppHcs  Ck  8% 
the  want  »of  other  beauties  which  they  have. 
Arid  it  is  one  oif  the  things  which,  in  my 
opinion,  gives^  a  very  great  superiority  tp 
our  verse  over  that  pf  the  French,  who  can' 
have  but  one  pause,  at  least  in  their  long 
verse,  and  that  ik  always  itiade  by  the  casura 
in  the  middle  of  it.  ' 

The  longest  v6rse  we  commonly  use,  is 
of  the  kind  I  first  mentioned,  viz.  the '  ten- 
syllable  laifibkij^f  hexameter/ iasf  we  eaH  if. 
But  our  language  will  bear  a  longer  vers^; 
for  we  may'  run  out  the  Hexameter  W 
twdve  sfyilabfes,  whi^h  is  what  we  call  an 
Alexandrian  line^  4nd  which,  in  composition 
with  other  veirsesi  has,  L  think,  a  very  good 
efiect.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  Hexame- 
ters ;  but  it  always  concludes  that  kind  of 
verse  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
stan%a.  This  is. the  greatest  combiriatioii  rf 
verse  that  we  have  in  English',  <:onsisting  of 

no 

cdiBposition,  prose  that  is  well  composed:  for,  he  says, 
it  ought  to  have  all  the  propertiesiof  good  prose,  and 
particularly  it  ought  to  have  periods  of  different  lengths^ 
and  difFerent  strui^lures,  and  divided  into  members  like* 
wise  of  different  lengths^  and  &uch  s^s .  do  not  coincide 
with  the  verse,  but  cut  it,  and  thereby  conceal  the  iaeai« 
£urei  and  make  it  sound  like  prose« 
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Clu,8>  no  less  thaa  nine  line%  of  which  eight  ace 
Hexameters^  a^d  the  last^  as  I  said,  afi  Ale>t«> 
andrian.  It  has  four  lines  that  must  rhyme 
together,,  vi?;,  the  .2d,  4th>  5th,  and  7th;  and 
the  1st  rhymies  Wah  the .  3d,  and  the  6th 
with  the  Stfe  and  9th.  T^is  :W  great  va- 
riety of  rhyme  thus  intermixedi  makes  the 
composition  of  the  stanza  -very' difficult :  but, 
if  well  cDmposed,  it  is,  in  my  opimon,  the 
finest  of  allEqglifth  v^ue;  ferifi.hW  a  great 
compass,  and  takes  in  a  much\greater  vdrio- 
ty  of  matter,  than  iany  other  rhymiog  vqrse 
^e  have,  without^  breaking:  it  down  into 
fHf^dtt  sentences  of '  ten  syllabltty  aB  is  now 
comnoonly  dOn6  in  our  rhyming  poetry. 
And  the  rhyme  Ifciiiig  so  much  varied  and 
intermixed,  hfes,  I  think,  a  better  effect  th'an 
in  any  other  ;v6i^e/  Then  it  allows  aU  the 
fricedom  of.  composition .  whidl  .was  nsed  of 
old  both  ik  our  verse^nd  :prose.  The  poet 
therefore  m  the  stanza  may  transpose  and 
^arrange  words  in  a  manner  that  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  any  other  kind  of  poetry. 
He  is  likewise  Indulged  in  the  use  of  old 
words  and  phrases,  which  gives  to  the  com- 
position  that  rust  of  antiquity,  which  the 
Halicarnassian  praises  in  the  style  of  Plato ; 

and 


«  . . « 
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and  which,  iT  not  carried  io  far  as  to  make  Ch.  8. 
the  diction  lincbuth  and  obscute,  is,  I  think, 
a  great  beauty,  further,  he  is  exempted 
from  the  bbndage  imposed  by  modern  cus* 
torn  of  ending  his  line  with  a  word  of  im- 
portance in  the  sentence,  bdhg  at  Kbcrtjr  to 
ccmclude  even  the  stanza  with  any  word 
that  is  proper,  just  as  he  would  conclude  a 
period  in  prose.  Lastly,  and  which  perhaps 
fe.  the  greatest  privilege  of  all,  he  may  make 
!feis  style  as  siinple  as  he  pleases,  or  is  proper 
fOT  the  subject.  This  too  is  an  indulgence 
in  favour  of  antiquity;  for  the  style  cf  our 
poetry  of  old  was  much  more  simple  than 
it  is  now.  Verse  of  this  kind,  if  not  first 
practised,  was  most  practised  by  Spenser; 
who  has  been  very  successfiiHy  imitated,  first 
by  Mr  Thomson,  in  his  Castk  of  Indohnccy 
the  best,  in  my  judgement,  of  all  his  works  ; 
and  next  by  Dr  Beattie,  in  his  MinHrely  aa 
author  who  is  very  weH  known,  and  justly 
celebrated,  for  his  philosophiod  writings,  as 
-well  as  poetical  compositions. 

The  stanza,  though  it  have  a  greater  va-r 
riety  of  rhymes  than  any  other  English  verse^ 
has  very  little  variety  of  long  and  short 
verses;  for  all  its  verses  are  long  and  of 
equal  length,  except  the  last,  which  is  long- 
er 
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Ch.  8.  er  by  two  syllables  than  the  rest.  But  the 
English  versificatipn  admits  of  the  mixture 
of  long  and  short  verses,  and  of  Iambic  and 
Trochaic,  in  almost  infinite  variety;  so  that 
in  variety,  as  well  as  in- other,  beauties,  the 
English  verse,  far  exceeds^  that  of  any  other 
modem  nation  in  Europe.  Of  this  excel- 
lency of  the  English  versificatioq,  Mr  Dry- 
den  has  given  us  a  noble  speipimen,  in  his 
ode  on  St  Cecilia,  where  he  has  displayed 
the  whole,  variety  of  English  numbers ;  for 
we  have  there  both  Iambics  and  Trochaics, 
and  verses  of  difierent  lengths,  from  four 
syllabks  to  ten  ;  and  the  different  measpres 
are  most  admirably  adapted  to  express  dif- 
ferent sentiments  and  passions. 

And  thus  I  hope  I  have  shewn,  that  the 
English  verification,  though  so  much  in- 
ferior to  the  antient,  is  far  from  being  con- 
temptible,  and  much  superior  to  that  of 
the  French,  or  I  believe  of  any  other  na- 
tion in  Europe,  And  let  not  the  reader  be 
so  much  offended  with  the  comparison  of 
the  drum :  for  that  instrument,  by  the 
mixture  of  loud  and  soft,  and  the  longer 
or  shorter  intervals  betwixt,  makes  a  mu- 
sic which  produces  a  great  effect ;  and  it 
2  would 
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t»dO(d'iMX  bi  k  hid  eilbgium  0f  telfse,  t^  Oh.  8. 
«i^;  that  k  €6lked  ^  8]^t  like  a  dniitt*. 


«  I  •  r 


CHAP.  rx. 


C^uHmtttthH  tf  fkt  same  su^je6t.-^Th  Litin 

Vei^^i  as  i»t  reait «/,  not  much  different 
fi-om  iht  EkgUihi^Tbe  greater  siMeetjtess 
iifjfiU  LitUi  itiPt^i  1»AeH  io  read^  owi*^ 
ia  tht  langHage;and  not  to  the  ifei^sificatioti,  - 


I 'WILL  say  further,  in  praise  of  pur  Eng-  Ch.  9. 
li$h  verse,  that  the  music  of  it  is  not 
very  cUfferent  itom  that  of  the  Latin  yerse, 
as  we  is^d  k.    And  what  difference  there 
Vof.II.  3E  «, 

*  Shi^  iJirrt&g  ^t^  lititiehia  all  aQthai'  fallen  into  my 
hirnds^  dnB  John  Maion  #ho  writer  an  essay  cm  (he  {ioiir^t 
aaA  harmony  of  prosaic  i^umber^.  This  author  has  set  tb 
the  music  of  the  druniy  some  English  verses^  |>ag.  if. ; 
^d  yet  diis  saxiie  atithdr;  in  another  essay>  on  {ieetical 
Ssshbbite,  «MiU  iitiJie  M  bdkive  that  wt  English  ytt§t 
is  mfide  by  short  and  long  syllables,  though  there  be  no 
such  thing  as  short  and  long  in  the  beating  of  a  drum ; 
and  though  he  himself  confesses,  that  what  principally 
£xes  the  quantit)  in  English  numbers,  is  the  acccnf  \  pag* 
S9«  of  the  last  mentioned  treatise. 


.,  *v. 


A02 
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•«^  # 


H 


Ch.  9.  IS,  arises  'more  from  t^e  greater  ^wqetJi^ss 
of  the  sound  of  the  Latin  langiiage,tthaii 
from  the  measure  of  the  verse,  accordh^  to 
our  pronunciation :  for,  as  I  have  .  shewn, 
we  pronounce  the  Latin  verse  as  we  do  our 
own,  not  by  quantity^  but  by  accent;  so 
that  all  the  music  of  Latin  verse  to  our  ears, 
is  produced  by  a  compo^oil  of  acca;ited 
and  .  unaccented  syllables,  only  mi^ed  in  a 
manner  somewhat  difierent  >|rom  that  used 
in  English.  Tor  the  intervals,  we  msf  ob- 
serve, are  greater  and  more  various-  in  the 
Latin  heroic  verse,  which  therefore  consists 
of  more  syllables  than  our  English  verse  of 
the  same  kind  :  for  our  Hexameter  verse  is 
only  of  tien  syllables ;  whereas  the  Latin  is 
commonly  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  But  in 
shorter  verse,  such  as  the  Sapphic,  the  mea- 
sure  may  be  brought  to  be  almott  exacdy 
the  same,  with  not  pnly  the  same  number  of 
ictuses,  or  percussions  of  the  accented  sylla*^ 
Bles,  but  likewise  the  same  number  of  syllables 
altogether.  This  a  late  author  *  has  sh?wn, 
by  a  translation  which,  he  has  given  q£  the 


o 


'I 


two 


*  John  H«rries>  v^}io  has  written  a  book  that  he  in* 
titles,  TAe  EUfiients  ofbfccch^  in  ^hich  Acre  ^rc.  several 
good  observations* 


-'>.  I  ..  .;*  » 
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1  •• 

two  fbticfmn^  staMzas  of  an  ode  of  Horace.  Ch.  9. 


^        'r> 


'Pbne  mefigris  ubi  nuita  campis  ' 
'^fhhr  astivd  rebreiiur  aura  ; 
^Q»6d  iafus  tmrnM'  nibtUii^-mtihisqtte 

yupiter  urget;  '* 

Porie  iub  currti  'nitniurh  propin^ui 
iSW/V,  ift  terra  domtburndgata  .•  -  • 
Dutife  ri dent  em  'Lalagen  amabb,  • 

Aulce  hqmkiem.' 


»  *  * 


k       '  i.^  '    i. 


«    «   * 


PWoe^md  In  regions  of  eternal  winter,  . 
WJjieQs  iiot  a^l}]pssonv.to  ;^he  breeze  Cj^i  Qpe^» 
But  j^rk'ning  ^tempests  closing  al^^^iusund  me. 

Chill  the  creation ; 
Place  me  where  sunshine  evermore  me  scorches. 
Climes  where  ho  mortal  builds  his  habitation : 

1*         *  ■    r 

Tet  ^th  ttiiy  chamier  fomHywilll  wander, 
■-^      'Fondly  conversing. 


t    • 


f .  * 


ri: 


H^et.we  iin^y  pfeservjp,  that  not:  only  the 
Mimbet  *Q£,syl]ablQ$^  and  o£  percuasions^  is 
th*>  S2^^  but  th*  intervals  betwixt  the 
corr^eppniiU^g  percp^sloos  are;  equal/that  is, 
theye^i^  th^  sa^pe;  numbei:  of  unapcented 
sylla^l^,  b^^i^jt  t^esn«  Ai;kdithLi  autholr 
)i9$:sll^^,  th^//eytoJn  the  Latin  long 
^Q^^eter  vei^^^  tliough  the.  nuitiber  .of 
syllables  be  greater  than  in  the  English  long 

verse 


3^ 


vm  omaiN^ANA 


t(fm,M 


k  .*■■* 

.:;? 


.J    ^ 


^  t 


vcriet  yet  the  mimber  pf  ^ccjenl^  ^  p^r 
cussions  is  the  same ;  for  there  are  always 
only  five  .percussion^  in  wr  he^pic  y^se, 
and  in  Virgil'^  p^Qti^lf  Iw^iwinfe  ^tf^/^s 
musay  there  arc  «Qj?wn^  W  ^9^  ^^b#x^st 
five  lines.  - 

What  theriafor?  maJfi^  Ae  gf^.^iiP^PKnce 
betwixt  our  verse  ai^4tfe^.J^|4p*  ifesi*  t  feavc 
said,  the  greater  »wegtJ?^  of  jth*.  J^Wfii  lan^ 
guage :  for  our  langv^gi;  ia.  }i(arsh  and  dis- 
agreeable to  the  ear,  by  reason,  first,  of  the 
number  of  coasonatitif,and{mit|cukffty  is^ 
i/vith  .which  the  syllabies''  afc  crowded ;  and, 
secondly,  the  great  number  of  mpiio$yftables, 
which  makes  the  pitonunciation  pif  bur  lajEfc- 
guage  bpundiAg  apd  hpgpinj^  as  it  were^  an4 
destroys  e^tir?ly  iSci^jt^mn,  aratmis^  pjf  tb^t 
sweet  flow  which  is  sp  agf^tTe  tP  the  ear. 
This  would  happen  in  some  degree,  even 
if  the  mtmosyBabl^s  -w^fe  «uch  that  ^  they 
could  easily  join  tojgetfeer  in  tW' 6Hi»feia- 
tion,  because  ther^  tnfisf  be'  al\«^. soni« 
little  stpp  betwixt  the  priontinSriaiidH  «sf  4iwo 
weorda,  otherwise  the^iwtottld  {M»t  «e-two, 
feut  cfflia...:jBwt  it  is  «^  woi«^«  wlvk;^  the 
one  mboosyilable  etiid9">\Mi:  &  leeasenant, 
and    the  ilplldwiiig    be^rowilh    «M*ha: 

■        '^  ^feons&fiaiit, 


I  ', «-, 


.  'T 


/  : 


consonant, -w^MSkwtt  Uflt  #»ls*#  10  the  QuH^ 
pronunciation  with  the  first,  .but  xe^u^es  a 

position  and  acdon  of  the  organs  entirely 

different     This  happens  very  frequently  in 

£ngUsh;   afttd  ntttt  t€  teedessity  rntirei^ 

break  and  intertupt  the  trondrftfity  or  £bvr 

of  the  speech'.    In  seme  verse^i  where  thfe 

afihs&jr^uims/freqii«itt8t<98,Jthi$  it  no  fUik^ 

hut: iosj  be  rather  ^cco^^d  f  beauty  j^  tsm; 

in  this  verse  of  Milton^ 


...       ,   t        .  »         »•» . 


Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and^ti^Mibut  end, 

iff  'Where  it  is  intended  to  express  sbiiiething 
teoken' or  tliscbntintied,  as  itt' tlife  other 

b'er'  bog,,,  o'er  >tee^,  ihrou^,^rp^V>  r^^^f 
smooth,  or  rare.  ... 

But  of  sych  word$  it  is  absolutely  imp9$^ 
sible,  by  the  n^urp  of  thm^^^^^^^ 
sweet-flowing  verse^  jg^p^J  a^cpjf^iijgly  ]^^ 
ton,  when  he  would  give  a  sweetness  or  a 
flow  to  his  verse,  either  compounds  the 
words,  or  more  commonly  uses  the  foreign 
wordd  which  we  have  adopted  into  our 
language  from  the  Greek  or  Latin.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  lines, 

Of 


40€i 

cai.91.' 


1  •  ' 

THE  cmiom  ank^-'  -     *  Paitm 


avetemal 


r> 


*/    .' 


'1      ! 


cm:  where  he  descnbes  the  gates  of  heaven 
Opening, 


Heaven  opened  ^4^ 


Her  cver-during  gat^s,  bannppiou^jsoiind,  . ,  j 
On  golden  jhinges  moving.- 


*  .   '1 


:1.      ..'>;>■  ^     ri  •'^ 

IKThich  may  be,  contrasted /with  what  he 
aays  of  the  opening  of  thein&mali  giotes 


A 


p  i» 


That  on  their  hinges  grate 


Harsh  thunder^ 


*   \ 


I. 


%  .1 J  a .  I .  *. 


where  the  words  that  express  this.j  harsh 
sound,  are  all  Saxon,  and  indeed  sufficieodj^ 
harsh.  And  not  only  does  jhje  use  {.Greek 
and  Latin  words,  when  he  h^s  a  mind  tp 
smooth  hrs  huinbers,  but  also  Italian,  as  in 
that  fine  simile. 


»  .<• 


Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brool^s 
Of  yalliunBrosa,  where  the  Etnirian  shades 
High  over-atch'd  embower.  * 


4   .     ^ 


>   .         /     .    .        i      . 


»      \ 


I  >  . 


CHAP. 
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<     I 


CH  A  p.      X. 


Of  the  compasition  of  quantitgj  and  of  the 
-  numbers^-ioth  of  the  ancicntverte  andprose^ 

.-    r  '  •■ 

.  -    , ,  •         ,  ...  '   .'     * . 

I  GOME  now  to  the  last  patt  of  the  com-  C  10. 
position  of  the  sound 'of  language  of 
iTi^ich  I  propose  to  treat,  namely,  tifie  com-- 
position  of  its  sounds  consid^ed  as  having 
quantity,  or  being  lotig  or  short ;  and  of  this? 
I  will  say  but  little,  as  I  have  shewn  it  not 
to  be  a  common  property  of  lan^age^  and 
particularly  not  belonging  to  the  modem 
£uropean  languages,  at  least  not  to  such  a\ 
degree  as  to  form  thdr  verse.  Besides,  the 
xnatter  has  been  fully  and  accurately  treated' 
of  by  many  learned  authors. 

The  analysis  of  this  part  of  language  is, 
as  we  have  said,  into  long  and  short  syU 
lables;  of  which  the  first  composition  is  ^ 
into  feet,  consisting  of  at  least  two  syl- 
lables*, and  not  more  thaa  three.    This. 

makes' 

w  • 

*  If  there  be  but  one  syUabk*  there  is;  neither  foot  not 
rbythm ;  bht  every  word  that  is  not  a  monosyllable,  has 
some  rhythm  \  and  consefiuently  some  feet*    Xim»  tr^f*^^ 

I  '  ^     »m 


—    ■*      •• ,     •.     **•»-..?•.      -  ■^ 


i»        -    ,*^S;k 


i 

CL  10.  makes  a  division  of  feet  into  those  of  two 
syllables,  and '  those  of  three.  Of  the  first 
kind  there  are  four  ftef,  Iviitdi  are  all  the 
poteible  combinations  of  two  long  or  short 
syUabiei  tbgeklbet.  Of  the  othet  Idnd  tlketie 
ate  ti^ntf  which  xre  ^ail  the  poAsibli  emn- 
binations  of  three  short  or  long  syllables ; 
so  that  the,  whole  number  of  simple  fe^ 

i{,x  •  ^^  twelve  *i  Of,  these  simple  feet,,  as.  maqjf 
'  '  iS^9%i^  niay  be  composed  of  lour,  or  more 
i^UableSy  as  yen  please  ;  but  .^y  are-  all 
]^esolvahle  into  the  s^nple  feet  above  men- 
tioned, and  therefore  I  think  they  are  of 

little  use. 

.  •    .  .    .  -  .1  «  •  .• 

f  Of  feet  tKe  ancients  composed  their  verse, 

I  which,  as  it  was  exactly  measured,  ao^ 

had  regular  returns  of  the  same  feet,,  was 
called  by  the  name  of  (f^irfQv^  or  metre.  And 
the  particular  kinds  of  verse  were  denoku- 

:     :  ,  .  joated, 

^viftf^TtUMi^mmtw,  Dimj^*  n$^f' fv9$-u^ff.  ip  For  duett 
necessarily  miist  be  a  composition  of  two  or  more  sounds 
to  produce  rtiylHdi,  which  is  ddftned'by  AnstMes,  a  wrkef 
Vt(K§k  taiusil^  ^it^rW^  6  ^(Mf  diM  rm4kfy9  r^iyM4^ 
f4Mi^  Now  the  least  system  or  composition  that  «an  be,  is 
of  twO|  and  therefore  a  disyllabic  foot  is  the  least  part  into 
iffifea  rhyinitt  disA  te  diviatd.  * 

^ '  All  this  IS  accdracely  and  'fultjr  ezjpfailie^  id  the  dt'p 
ffiflfefit  Tmtis^  6t  C6zxipositi<Jx&  so  tttili  4uot^d>  /ea.  if. 
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Hated  fay  the  number  of  feet  they  contain*  C  10. 
«d,  as  Hexameters  ^Pentameters^  Tetrameters^ 
Trimeters^  2Lnd  Dimeters. 

Ill  this  way  they  cQxnposeiijhf^lr  verse; 
^ut  even  their  proae  was  not  witboj^t  rhythm. 
Bot  as  the  xhythm  of  it  was  not  ^o  exactly 
mtasured,  .though  veiy  much  studied  and 
:I^Oured»  itc had:iK>t  the  name  of^m^e.  I  ^ 
ife:  not  wonder  that  many  aitfong  us  have 
not  SO)  much  as  the  Idea  of  xhQ^:nttjnders  of 
prose,-  when  the  Halicam^sian  teUs  us,  that 
in  his  time  hardly  any  body  pracUsed  them. 

^ 

And  it  would,  appear,  from  the  pains  he 

takes,  to  prove  that  they  had  been  j^ractised 

in  farmer  times, .  that  some  people,  even  in 

his  time,  doubted  of  their  existQOce. .   But  he 

avers  the  fact  to  be,  that  all  the  gre^t  authors 

^fadcoe.him  studied  this  part  of  their  compo-* 

-sition  very  miuch:.  which  he  "proves,  first, 

-by  the  authority  of  Aristotlei  who^  in  his 

hooks  o&  Rhetoric,  makes  it  an  essential 

Jpurt  of  the  rhetorical  style,  and .  mentions 

the  particular  feet  most  suitable :  to  an .  oror 

-tion ;  ind,  secondly,  by  passages  which  he 

quotes  from  Demosthenes,  and  which  he  is 

at  great  pains  to  shew  were  not  the;  effect 

VoL.Ii:  3F  of 
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C.  10.  of  chance^;  jui3  he  observes,  what  ka 

/ 

vantage  the  orator  has  over  the  poet,  by 
being  at  liberty  to  mix  his  liiythms  a»  he 
thinks  projper,  v^ithout  being  restticted  to 
any  certain  rule  or  measure  f.  Ahdtlt  more 
authorities  were  wanting,  Lbnginns,  in  his 
treatise  of  the  Sublime,  sect  39.  says  that 
it  looks  like  madness  to  dilute  the  e^eet 
of  rhythm  in  rhetorical  compositioii ;  and 
he  quotes  a  passage  from  an  oration  i  of  D^ 
mosthehes,  where  he  says,  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  th6  composition  is  produced  by 
its  running  on  Dactyl  feet.  And  Cicecb, 
speaking  of  the  effect  of  numbers  in  aa 
oration,  says,  that  ^  who  does  not  fed 
^  it,  does  not  deserve  to  be  reckoned  a 
**man|;' 

This  last  mentioned  author  has  vaitteii) 
as  he  says  himself  II,  more  fully  upon  the 
subject  of  oratorial  numhenB  tiian  any  before 
him ;  and  as  he  had  practised  the  art  so 
much,  and  with  so  great  success,  we  muqt 
allow  him  to  be  a  good  jisdge  lof  the-ffiect 

r 

♦  ni^«  PVvUrUift  sect.  2$.  "    '       t  t^ld. 

X  ^od  qui  nm  stnttunti  quas  aurets  hiennU  Mil  quid  in 
bis  bominu  simile  sit^  nesm.    OraUr  ad  M.  Brptum^  ^if*  50. 
n  OrMterf  caf,  68. 
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of  them,  wliich  he  saya  is  so  great,  ui  aliter  G.^  10. 
in  Qrationc  ncc  impetus  ullus  nee  vis  esu 
possit\  And  he  gives  us  oiie  iostance^ 
"where  t][i9  whole  assembly  of  the  people  of 
Rome  were  excited  to  acclamations  of  ap« 
plause  by  one  sentence  so  arranged  as  to 
please  the  ear  by  its  numbers  f ;  and  in  that 
and  sundry  other  instances  ^,  he  has  shewn^ 
that  by  chan^ng  the  arrar^ement,  and  con-* 
€equently  the  njumbers^  you  destroy  the 
whole  beauty  (^ the -composition.  And  not 
only  has  he  givtsn  very  particular  directions 
about  the  numbers  that  are  proper  to .  be 
used  in  an  oiatio%  but  he  ha^  giveft  us  a 
history  of  diis  branch  of  the  art  of  compod* 
tion.  Thra^machus,  he  «ays  |{,  first  io'- 
vented  the  art  Gorgias  also  practised  num* 
bers  very  much  in  his  compbsitions ;  but  k 
*Was  those  chiefly  which  arose  from  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  sentence,  in  which  like 
tilings  were  referred  to  like,  conttary  to 
contrsffy,  dxA  words  of  the  same  form  madfe 
40.  answer  to  one  another  **.     But  he  says, 

those 

-  *  •  -  #  * 

X  Ibid*  ctf/.  7a    -  II  Md.  52. 

■ 

»      ^Of  thU  kind  of  numbersi  Cicero,  in  i^is  book, 

gives 


t*'*t 
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•  •   • 

C  10.  those  authors  used  numbers  too  mtich,an 
error  which  Gorgias  corrected  m'  himself, 
v^hen  he  became  old^  as  appears  from  a 
book  that  he  addressed  to  Philip  of  Ma-, 
cedon,  in  which  he  says,  that  he  was  not 
so  studious  of  numbers  in  his  composition 
as  formerly.  After  tho^e,  says  our  author, 
came  Isocrates,  who  first  appears  to  have 
taught  the  use  of  numbers  in  prose  com- 
position ;  but  he  used  them  more  moderaite- 
ly  thain  either  Thrasymachus  or  Gorgias. 
From  his  school,  as  from  the  Trojan  horse, 
issued  a  swarm  of  orators,  and  from  that 
time  )he  use  of  numbers  in  oradons  became 
common.  But  before^  according  to  our 
author,  they  were  not  used  in  prose  com- 
position ;  nor  do  any  of  the  ancient  wit- 
er&  upon  rhetoric  mention  them,  and  he 
particularly  instances  Herodotus  and  Thu- 
cydides,  and  ^  all  the  writers  of  their  timeS) 
who,  he  says,,  have  no  numbers,  unless  it 
be  by  accident*.     But  here  the  Halicar- 

Ti^an 

gives  a  famous  example  from  his  own  oration,  fro  Mihnt* 
Est  enim  hofc,  Judic&i,  non  scripta  ted  nata  lex  ;  quam  non 
didicimujy  accepimus^  kghrnuy  vcrum  ex  natuta  ipss  aHn/ui' 
mus,  hausimuf^  expressimutt  ad  quam  non  docii  sedfacH^  n^ 
injtitui  sed  hnbuti  sumus* 

*  Orator^  cap.  ^$.  and  6^. 
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nas^an  '^19Krs  ^om  him ;  ^d  I  think  vddl  C  lOL 
good  reason-:  for  sdthough '  the  numb^s  of 
Herodotus  be  very  different  fiom  those  of 
Demosthenes  or  Qcero,  as  certainly  the 
numbers  of  historical  compo^tion  ought  to^ 
be  very  difierent  from  tho^e  of  curatory  j  yet 
r  think  it  is  imposiitble  td  raid  Herodotus^ 
Tvithout  bang  convinced  that'  90  &weet  a 
cd'tfipmition  its  his  .could  iiot  be  Without^ 

«  • 

d6me  study  bestowed  upon  the  pleasure  of 
the  ear,  diough  it  certsunly  was  hot  his  chief 
study  ;  aor  does  there  appear^  in  his  work^ 
any  affectation  of  that  sCHTt,  which  is  higUty 
Uameable  even  in  an  orator  jfof;  as  Cictf^'^ 
has  well  observed,  the  excess  in  this  mattef 
emends  much  more  than  too  litde  ^^  And 
he  very  much  blames  those  A^dc  oraton^ 
who  threw  in  idle  words,  in  order  to  fill 
up  their  numbers,  and  which  therefore  hi 
caHs  compknunta  numcrorum  f.  I  therefore 
think  that  the  Halicamas^n  is  in  die 
right  when  he  qootes  Herodotus  a^  an  ex* 
:  r-  '] .     _.  .    •  allele 


*  Nimium  quod  est  cffendit  velementius  quum  i4  ^ffffi 
videtur  farwn.    Orator^  cap,  53. 

ft 


C  10L  aQ[i|)le  l^iiutni^rous  compoeition  ifKrKhe  his- 
torical ikincL  And  as  to  Thucydides,  Im 
jlumbert  indeed  are  v^tf  differeat  from  dio» 
g£  H^odotwi,  Of  of  the  oratprs.  But  tkat, 
he  htt  numbenB^  and  those  too  Btodi^d^  and 
not  aceidental,  (he  Halicai^h^^ian  thiols^  ia- 
disputable }  and  acoordingly  be  has  shew^ 
the  particular  numbers  he  made  use  od  And 
in  gtneral  he  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the 
tighti  when  he  avers  it  to  be  afact^  that  all 
the  great  prose-wriiers  of  scntiquity  studied 
numbers  in  their  €ompo^tion»j  .  And  not 
only  did  otat<H«  do  so^  &nd  even  historians^ 
Vttt  fikewise  philosophers^  pio^ticttlaf  ly  Pkt«^ 
whose  catt  ia  the  aitangement  <^  hid  wordt 
Was  such  as  would  appear  to  Us  miith  too 
BtGCi  and  eviMirivolOus  ( fet  tkb  Halicaraaa- 
fiSAn  teUi  us,  .that  at  his  death  there  weie 
Sound  ia  hii.  poclsitM)tek  two  Or  three  dlfo** 
ent  arrangemtnts.  xii  the  first  words  in  the 
Wginoiiig  of  hk  books  <£  Polity.  And  this^ 
<K>  doubt,  was  one  of  the  reaiona,  amtmg 
<<t][Krs,  why  his  scholar  Aristotle  said  that 
his  style  was  something  betwixt  verse  and 
prose  *•         - 

-'      '  And 

^  JDiog.  LacrUui  in  vita  Platinh. 
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o'  And  there /b  a  reason,  I  tMnJt,  thopg^  CJlCk 
the  Halicarnassian  haa  not  givm^tt,  vihf 
ifhythm  shobld  have  beea  inioce  atadled  by 
lite  more  ancient  i^i^tera  q£  ]^»i^  <  thajti  hj 
Ilt6se  of  latter  timea }  and  it  Wullia,  Th$t 
"(Hi^  fihtt  writmga  k  Orfeec^/aridJ  bdieve 
iilmost  in  eve^  other  nation,  weit  ui  yi^vuk 
H  v^is  very  natural  thercfora,  that  wbea 
they  first  begaii  to  write  in  ^roae,  tt«iy 
should  not'  ehdrely-  fersake  the  niimbars  of 
ihe  poets  any  more  than  theJr  words.  And 
iiccoftlingly^  the  Halicar nassian  tells  us,  if 
I  s(m  not  mistaken,  that  it  was  the  imitir 
tion  of  Homer  which  made  Herodotus  writfe 
In  a  style  so  numerous,  as  well  as  so  poetical^ 
in  other  respects;  ' 

"it  appears  from  what  Cicero  te!ls  us*, 
"iihat  2(tnohg  the  Romans  likewise,'  as  well  as 
among  the  *' HaKcarnasslari's  " 'cotrntrymen, 
there  wef e  who  denied  the  existence  of  th& 

Otaibrial  rhythm;     If  so,  it  is  no  wonder 

•       *        - 

that  many  among  the  modems  should  not 
Jiave  the  least  idea  of  it.     And  indeed,  if 

•  ■ 

we  have  no  true  perception  Of  the  rhythm 
'  of  the  ancient  verse,  as  I  think  I  have  clear- 

f  OrMtoTj  cap.  $^» 
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C  IOl  ty  proved^  it  i^  evident  thai  we  can  Iwfe  as 
Utdc  of  their  prose  numbers.  :.  j  1  ;.  - 
But  we  mdjjvidgc  cf  ,the  cfifecta  thii|:'th.0y 
nust  have  had  upon  their  ;leamed  eai:$,  )xy 
the  effect  that  the  rhythm  of  music  has  % 
en  ours ;  for  in  that  respect,  1  apprehei^ 
,£here  is  no  difference  betwixt  us  and  the 
ancients ;  now  among  them,  even  in  mysic, 
rhythm  was  every  thing  %.  It  is  true  i^ 
4eed,  that  there  is  not  near  fo  great  a  variety 
in  the  rhythm  of  language;  as  in  that  qf 
^music  ;  fpr  there  are  but  two  times  kf.  lan- 
guage, the  one  double  jithe  other* .  But  these 
two  times,  as  we  have  se/en,  do  by  tbe^r 
combinations  make  twelve  simple  feet,  b^ 
sides  other  combinations  that  may  be  made 
^of  these :  now  even  that  is  a  rhythm,  which 
properly  employed,  must  produce  a  very 
great  effect  upon  the  hearersi;  so  that  ^m 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  as  well  as  from  the 
authority  of  those  great  authors,  ^c  may  be 
sure  that  the  rhythm  was,  a  very  matprial 
part  of  their  compositions. 

In  English,  as  we  have  not  quantity, 
i^  is  impossible  we  can  have. that  kind* of 

rhythm 

I''  It  is  a  common  saying  among  the  writers  upon  mu- 
f fC>  XI49  w0Mt  rt§  fiuwiMH  •  ^^f^u  ^ 
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rbythm  in  our  prose,  'aby  more  than  in  bur  C.  1(X' 
\aei«e ;  what  therefore  we  have  of  numbers 
in :  our  prose,  must  arise  from  our  composi- 
tion in  periods  of  raiious  lengths,  consisting 
of  various  Members,  differing  in  num1>er, 
aiod  likewise  in  length. :  In;this,  our^language 
admits  :  of  a.  considerable  ^variety  :  and  by 
coneludiilg'^  these  period^  and  their  several 
ixjembers,  aptly  j  and  by  the  proper  .use  ot 
those  fi^ires  p{  composition,  such  as  the  an* 
tithesis,  and  words  of;  likeforih  answering 
to  one  anothcrji,  which,  as  Cicero  observes, 
do  of  themsel vesi  give  numbers  to  the  style ; 
it.  is,  J  think,:  impossible  to  deny  but  that 
wb  may. give  a  beautiful  variety  to  the  ca*. 
dence  of  our  prose  compositions ; :  but  of 
this  I:wlllsay  more  when  Ixoroe  to  treat  of 
atyle,  ^^ 

To  conclude  this  subject  j  it  appears  from 
what  has  be^n  said,  that  we  cannot  now 
judge  ofctbe'power  of  ancient-  oratory^  be-- 
_  cause  we  can  only  judg^  by  reading  thfeir ' 
orations..  -  Now.what\iEschines-  said  to  one 
who  read  -  D^mosthenesV  ^  oration  -  against  • 
him,  and  commended* it.  Very^ highly;^ will 
affply  much  more  strongly  here.  '*"  What 
•'  would  you  have  thought "  said  he,  *i  it 
*'  ypu  had  heard  him  speak  it  ?"    For  the 

Vol,  II.  3  G  ancient^ 
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ancients  ceiliainly  ccndd  read  thar  oiini  i^A^: 
ings  properly,  which  we  cannot;  hor&om 
any  thing  of  the  kind  that  we  hear  among 
ourselves,  can  we  form  a  proper  judgment 
of  the  effect  of  an  oration  of  Demosthcneb 
first  composed  widi  the  greatest  art, :  and 
with  all  that  variety  in  the  compositlm, 
which  every  man  of  taste  at  this  day  most 
admire,  and  then  pronounced  with  all  the 
beauty,  of  mdody  and  rhythm,  and  all  the 
expres^n  that  the  action  of  the  best  play* 
er  could  give  it-:  for  this  part  of  the  art 
be  had  studied  e^ctremely,  having  foynd  the 
want  of  it  in  his  first  public  appearances, 
as  I  before  observed,.  When  we  add  to  all 
this  the  dignity  and  ^irit  of  the  man,  the 
true,  principles  of  that  SMarnrj  which  is 
esteemed  th?  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
his  style,  w^  need  not  wonder,  tbatwhen  it 
was  known  he  was  tp  speak,  there  was  a 
concourse  from  -alt  parts  of  Greece;  and 
that  his  orations  hsul  the  effect  to  excite  td 
action  and  hazardous,  enterprizip,  a  people  so 
much  sunk  in  ple^ure  and  indolence,  a?  th(^ 
Athenians  were  at  that  time  *^  .  » 

.  But 


•  T  * 

^  There  is  a  Frpnch  author  Uiat  I  have  read,  tut 
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But  there  was  anoffitt  kind  of  composi-  G^IO. 
tion  among  the  Grcdb,  and  which  must 
liare  liad  still  a  grtsttfer  effect  upon  the 
passion*'  6f  men,'  feecatse-  it  united  die 
poWien'  df  pioetrjr,  iriusic^  and  dancing, 
i.  e.  riicTtidn  performed  to  music,  and  ex- 
pressive of  passions  and  sentiments.  The 
composition,  I  mean,  is  the  poetry  I  men* 
tioned  before,  of  the  ibrchestic  or  saltant 
kind,  such  as  some  of  the  odes  of  Pindar, 

•  •  •  •  »         -  - 

aihd'suc^  as  all  the  Blthyrambic  poetry 
wa&,  and  anddrer  species  mentioned  by 
Aiistode  in  the  beginning  of  his  Poeticf^ 
which  he  calls  vofiotj  and  such  were  some 
Q/i '  ^  ^ongs  "of  thte  tborus  in  tragedy  ^^ 

wlikh,  jok^d  wi&  Ub  iither  beaaties,  made 

»■      •  •  •     •  • 

"whose  naint  Have  lbrgot»  who  has  expressed  Ih  a  livelt 
TnmRhti^^titdMkitt^ct  )>etwtxt  the  eloquence  4tIUmo> 
xktac$  ao4tth»t  of  •CiccrU  **  Whmx  A€  Rcnbmqs/'  ceys 
he,  "hcsifd  picpro,  they  pncd  oujt,  Q  It  M  prateur! 
but  v^hen  the  Adienians  heard  Demosthenes,  they  called 
^  out,  Mtnst  battcm  FhihppeP  And  the  fact  truly  if,, 
dial  idicn  (Qcer^  j^obt^  1m  ip^as  ^ft^  clapped  by  kh  y^^r 
cUexyce»:that.is^  applauded  in  the  tnaoaer  we  ajpplawi 
playet^;  whereas  we  hes^:  of  no  such  noisy  applause 
given  by  the  Athenians  to  Detnosthenes ;  btft  in  place 
of  duit,'  they  wew  tionvtiieed,  agamst  jcheir  indiisttioiis ; 
an^  shalciuj;  off  their  indokQce,  and  lipve  ipf  pkasnrei  act* 
ed  as  he  would  have  them.  ^ 

* 

*  Jriitides,  lib.  1.  p.  63* 
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C  10.  it)  as  it  was  represented  ia  Athens,  the  most 
^  elegant  and  most  refined  entertainment  that 
I  believe  ever  was  exhibited  :  and  I  can  al- 
most  forgive  the  Athenians  for  .expending 
their  military  treasure,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  revenue  of  their  state,  upon  iu 


* 


Ak  !•  •       aI^ 


The  conclusion  oftb^  sulject. — The. great  ex^ 
cellency,  of  the  Creek  language^  compared 
ivith  the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 

C.  11.  nPHU8   I  havet, gone  through  both  the 
,  JL. .   anal;$ti$  and., composition  oC langiutge ' 
in  all  its  parts  ;  in  doing  which  I  have  run 
the  comparison  all  along  betwixt,  the  an* 
cient  and  modern  languages,  thinking  that 

I  could  riot  better  shew  the  art  of  the  one, 

.1 

than  by  contrasting  it  with  .the  rudeness 
and  imperfection  of  the  other ;  nor  re- 
commend more  to  ray  readers  (which  is 
the  principal  design  of  this  part  of  my 
work)  the  study  of  the  ancient  langua- 
ges, and  particularly  the..  Greek,  .  a^^  from 
that  study  only  they  can  learn  the  perfcc- 

tion 

'4     '      -    • 


,»-^ 
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tiop  of  an  tart  so  noble  and.Q$c^l,  and  of  GIL 
whidi;the  invention  ^a  bq  i^ajuch  honour  to 
jbuman nature.  ;  J  hare epd^aypur^dto shQW^ 
that  the  exprewop*  of  th$i.Qreftk  language 
is  full  and^  accurate^  but  without  any  reduq^ 
dancy  of  woHft ;  ~that  'ita  flfistions  -^t^e  (he 
mxiItipU»tion:Qf /words;  ^QilbQC^  :^3?- 

pressing  all  that  pan.  be  oofwe^iently  expred«> 
3ed  in  that  wayt  and  nothing  rmore  ;~-that 
its  radical  words  are  as  :few  4n  number  as 
possible^  and  so  franiedaij^^fp- answer  ad* 
miraUy  well  the  purposes  both .  of  flection 
and  derivation  -; — ^that  in  the  whole  structure 
of  the  language^  they  have  had  a  prop^  re* 
gaard  to  the  ear,  21s  well  as  to  the  understand*» 
kig^and  have  eipplo^yed  the  whole  power  of 
filiemental  sounds,  to  make^  th^ir  language 
bodi  soft  and'  manly  in  thct  pronunciation ; 
and.  to  so  perfect. an* articulation  they  have 
added  melody  and  rhythm^  by  which  they 
liable  given  theh  language  $tll  th^  music  that 
a  language.ougbti  to  have ; — ^in  short,-  that 
the  system  of  the  Greek  language  is  com- 
piete  in  every  part,  in  sQuijd  as  vrell- as 
seo^e ;  and  that  .the  art  ^  of'  it  as  .so  perfect, 
thiit  el^ery  thing  in  it  is  subjected  to  rules 
diat  can  by  its  nature  be  so  subjected.  On 
■••/ ..  '         ,     ,.    ir-    .• the 


4Stlt  rHkOR^ml*  A*tt>^        l*aitllr 


fee  c^er  liattd,  it  aj^peaft,  tbat  tliid  litfigiMh 
|;€8  of  iwirtfeem  te&m«»Gn,'  and  jpatrticitfarly 

to£  bard  mdei»bfe'>%ordv^'^^^ 
thfe  greater  paiV^  Md  €l*ow^<fed  ^tjh  ccxisidn* 
imtdthflt do  not  easily  coalesce  ii^  soiind^  mi 
thM  the6e  wotds  aire  ^iMkilfuHy  tacked  toge* 
their '  l3y  iti4airfe^  )partkie^  constsKitly  itsr 
currtn^  antl  T^guix^g  tW  ear^  without  either 
iHetcdy  ^  i4iyt1im  to  sbfteil  -dke  hai^ness  of 
wnide  a»  articulation* 

i  am  very  sensiMe,  that  by  what  I  hara' 
iBald  here  and  eieewhere)  of  aMxlem  ka» 
guage$  and  modem  arD^^  I  4udl  ffve  great 
offence  to  many  reaiders.  I  know  lio w  ifxet 
'  doHHiiant  vanity  is  in  this  pge^  and  that  the 
vanity  of  the  >  individual  goes  even  tathe 
age  in  which  he  lives.  For  if  it  be  vilified 
ef  ^sparagedy  he  thinks  it  reflects  idi^iDcbor 
tpon  him^  its'  k-  tenijds  to  make  his  fandfed 
euperioiity  over  'his  contemporaries  net  so 
great  a  prabe  as  he  had-imsagined.  But  I 
said  in  the  beginning  of  this  weak,  that  I 
did  not  write  for  the  nuwy ;  and  I  hope 
there  are  even  in  this  age  zjfew  learned  and 
candid  judges/ (gome  T  think  i  fai^e  the 
happiness  of  knowing),  wiu>se  approbatson 
alone  I  desire,  and  who,  I  am  persuaded  will 

not 
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fiot  be  pflinBded :with ,what.'  F luiTe  jiaid  10  Gil; 
praise  xj/£  anckol^  aod  >  cetisore  of  modem 
ardt  They  koovr,  dat  rather  bod  quafitiea 
excke  haitrdd,  or  perhaps  compimoh^  in  meo 
qf  great  humanity  ^  but  that,  thcte  is  ttonp 
which  makes  4  tnan  so  toitteinptible  in  thd 
eyes  of  meiai  of  sense  m  xumity.  And  diey 
Imow,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  isfowided  hi 
ignorance ;  and  that  the  only  cure  for  it.  is 
good  solid  learning,  (for  a  little  superficial 
teaming  increases  it),  in  philosophy^  history^ 
and  arts.  By  pinlosophy^  we  learn  what  the 
powers  q£  human  nature  are,  and  to  what  a 
height  it  may  be  exalted }  but  it  will  teach 
us,  at  the  same  time,  that  man  can  never  rise 
to  his  highest  elevation  without  philosophy. 
Mstory  will  inform  .him  to  what  perfection 
men  have  actually  arrived  in  other  ages  and 
nations  of  the  world,  and  that  the  manners 
and  institutions  idone  of  a  well-regulated 
state,  have  formed  great  meti*  But  it  wil} 
inform  him  likewise,  that  in  a  corrupt;  and 
degenerate  nation,  no  man  can  rise  above 
the  miners  of  the  age,  except  by  the  assist- 
ance c&  philosophy y  to  .which  akme  we  owe 
those  shining  lights  which  have  illumined 
the  darkest,  ages  of  the  world,  and  cast  a 
glory  upon  the  most  proflig^e.  and  wortJ^lf?ai; 


V 

\ 
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C  IL  times ^«  Aiid  lastly,  by  the  study  of  an- 
cient arts^  he  will  leam  to  know  how  much 
in  those  arts^  the^ancients  excelled  the  mo- 
dems, and  that  it  is  only  by  the  study  of  an- 
cient  aits  that  we  can  improve  the  modern, 
or  judge  truly  of  their  merit :  By  siich  a 
course  of  study  he  will  come  to  know  the 
nature  of  man,--r!wbat  he  is,— what  he  has 
becn,---and  what  ^e  may  be.  And  it  is  in 
this  way,  and  this  way  only,  that  we  can 
ever  fulfil  the  precept  of  the  Delphic  god,  to 
know  ourselves.  For  it  is  only  by  know- 
ledge of  the  species  that  we  can  know  the 
individual ;  and  a  person  is  vain^  not  be^ 
cause  he  does  not  know  himself,  (for  every 
man  knows  himself  by  the  most  certain 
of  all  knowledge,  viz,  consciousness),  but 
because  he  does  not  know  what  is  most 
excellent  of  the.  kind,  A.  man^  therefore, 
who  h^s  attained,  this  prime  knowledge, 
though  he  should  be  conscious  of  excelling 
every  man  of  this  age  in  everjr  valuably 
accompli&ment,   h&  would    not    on    that 

?iccount 

^  It  was  to  philosophy  thkttbe  Romans  owed,  tif  their 
4<geoerate  daysy  an  Helridias  I^riscus,  a*Thx$|seopetuS) 
and  the  g^eat  and  good  exnpsror  Marcus  Aurellus ;  and 
it  was  not  the  mauners'  of  the  state,  but^phTlosopJiy,  that 
fotihed  Epaniinondasi  t|ie  greatest  mai^p€rKap%tha(€ve^ 
GreippQ  produced. 
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kccoant  have  a  ^igh  opinton  of  himself ;  and  C  1 1  • 
the  chief  praise  he  would  bestow  on  himself 
would  'be^  that  though  he  was  far  short  of 
what  he  should  be.  he  was  free  of  that  con-* 
tcmptible  quality,  vanity ;  for  such  a  man, 
though  he  might  pass  for  proud^  would  be 
(as  Swift  has  well  distinguished)  too  proud  to 
be  vj/».— -— But  to  return  to  our  subject: 

I  have  now  finished  the.grammatica}  part 
of  this  work,  which  I  hope  will  at  least  serve 
to  shew  what  I  chiefly  intended  by  it,  that 
a  langufige  of  art  is  indeed  a  work  of  great 
art  If  I  have  otherwise  failed  in  the  execu-^ 
tion  of  this  work,  through  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  so  many  particular  languages 
as  may  be  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking, 
or  through  any  other .  want,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say,  that  I  have  treated  the  sub- 
ject according  to  a  method  which  will  take 
in,  under  one  or  other  of  its  heads,  every 
thing  belonging  to  every  language  that  ever 
existed.  -I  will  conclude  this  volume  with 
some  observations  upon  the  Chinese  lan-^ 
guage,  land  that  invented  by  Bishbp  Willdnisj 
after  which  I  will  endeavour  to  shew,  that  a 
language  of  art  could  not  have  grown  out  of 

Vol.  ir.  8  H  popwi^r 
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C  1 1.  popular  use,  but  must  have  been  the  ioven- 
tion  of  men  of  genius  and  sdence. 


CHAP.     XII. 

r 

Of  the  Chines t  language.^^ht  most  extraor-' 

dinar y.  language  in  the  world.^^ery  im^ 

perfect^  and  the  reason  why  it  has  conti- 

nued  so  long  in  that  state. — Fr oh  ably  came 

from  Egypt  through  India. 

C.  \%  nrHE  Ijinguage  of  this  people  is  very 
JL  singular,  nor  do  I  bdieve  that  there  U 
siich  another  language  at  present  to  be  found 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  cannot  be  caUed 
a  language  of  art ;  nor  is  it  entirely  barba* 
rou8 }  but  it  participates  of  both,  and  may  be 
s^d  to  be  an  intermediate  stage  betwixt  the 
two.  'For  it  has  so  much  of  the  language  of 
art,  that  it  does  not  use  one. word  to  excess 
whole  sentences,  but  has  different  words  for 
different  thmgs :  and  with  r-espect  to  the 
spund^  it  has  not  that  peculiarity  of  all  the 
barbarous  languages,  namely,  yery  long 
words ;  but,  on  dip  contrary^  all  it3  words 
are  monosyllables  \  ^  singularity  which  dis^ 
tinguishes  it  from  al\. ojher  languages,  so. far 

as 
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as  I  know,  that  are  any  where  spoken.  On  C.  12. 
the  other  hand,  it  so  iar  resembles  the  barba- 
rpus  languages,  that  it  )ias.  neither  composi* 
tlon,  derivation,  nor  flection ;  and  it  is  so 
much  more  barbarous  than  they,  that  it  does 
not  shew  any  thing  like  an  attempt  towards, 
any  of  those  great  arts  of  language;  whereas 
the  barbarous  languages,  as  we  have  seen, 
ba^e  some  beginnings  of  all  the  three ;  so 
that,;  though  they  have  not  yet '  attained  to 
art,  they  seem  to  be  in  the  progress  towards 
it*  And  that  the  Chinese  have  not  the  art 
of  composition  is  the  more  surprising,  for 
this  reason,  that  in  the  characters  which  make' 
their  written  language  they  have  such  compo- 
sition. For  example,  the  character  by  which 
they  express  misfortune j  is  composed  of  a 
character  which  signifies  ^omCy  and  another 
which  denotes  Jirey  because  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune that  can  befall  a  man  is  to  have  his 

r 

house  on  fire  *.     But  with  respect  to  the 
language  that  they  speak,  though  they  very, 
often  employ  many  words  to  express  one 
thing,  yet  they  do  not  rijn  them  together  in- . 

to 


*  J9ff  JffafJf,  Hm.  2,  p.  227# 
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C- 1 2.  to  one  word,  making  certain  alterations  upon 
them,  that  they  may  incorporate  the  better, 
as  is  practised  in  other  languages,  but  pre- 
serve  them  entire  and  unchanged.    ' 

I  have  sppken  elsewhere  of  the  Chinese 
characters,  and  have  shewn  them  to  be  no 
other  than  natural  representations  of  things, 
but  very  much  abridged,  for  more  expedi- 
tious use,  and  compounded  together,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  order  to  express  compounded 
ideas,  with  many  marks  of  arbitrary  institu- 
tion to  express  things  wluch  cannot  be  re^ 
presented  by  corporeal  forms.  And  I  will 
now  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
nature  of  their  language,  taken  from  that 
great  collection  upon  the  subject  of  China, 
made  by  Du  Haldc. 

And,  in  tlie  first  place,  it  must  appear  sur- 
prising, that,  having  nothing  but  monosyl- 
lables in  their  language,  they  should  be  able 
to  express  so  many  things  as  a  life  of  great 
policy  and  refinement,  such  as  theirs,  re- 
quires to  be  expressed.  ,  For  without  the 
variety  which  the  composition  of  syllables 
gives  to  our  words,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  express  one  half  of  the  things 
which  we  have  occasion  to  express.     But, 

in  the  first  place,  they  use  several  words,  as 

I 
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I  have  just  now  said,  to  denote  one  thing;  and  C  l!^. 
though  they  have  not  the  art  of  composition, 
I  am  persuaded  they  pronounce  them  so  as 
to  distinguish  thetn  from  other  words,  signi- 
fying different  and  detached  things.  And, 
secondly^  they  diversify  their  monosyllables 
$o,  by  different  tones  which  they  give  them, 
that  the  same  word,  ^fierently  accent^, 
signifies  sometimes  ten  or  eleven  different 
things  *,  which  makes  their  language  appear 
to  strangers  to  be  no  better  than  sing-song  f. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  they  supply  the  poverty 
of  their  articulation,  which  indeed  is  very 
great;  for  betddes  their  having  no  composi- 
tion of  syllables,  they  want  the  use  of  many 
.  letters  that  we  have,  particularly  the  letters 
^,  ^^,  r,  y,  2 1. 

As  they  diversify  the  words  so  much  by 

tones, 

♦  Pu'Halde  gives  an  example  of  thw  in  the  monosyl* 
lable  ros  vhich,  by  different  accents,  and  inflections  of 
the  voice,  as  he  expresses  it,  is  made  to  signify  eleven  di& 
ferent  things,  vol.  2.  fag.  225. 

f  Du  Halde  denies  this,  and  affirms,  that  the  authors 
¥rho  say  so  are  mistaken.  Jbid.  But  I  rather  believe  that 
he  i^  mistaken,  because  1  have  heard  several  persons,  who 
^ad  been  in  the  country,  say  the  same. 

^  Du  Haidf,  iUd.fa^.  tjp^ 
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C\%  isones^  one  should  imagine  that  this  nmsic  of 
their  language  rose  high,  at  least  above  the 
acute  accent  in  Greek,  which  is  no  higher 
than  a  fifth*     Btt  if  we  can  believe  what  Du 
Halde  says  of  the  fineness  and  delicacy  o£ 
their  tones  so  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  to 
a  stranger  *,  we  must  suppose  that  they  do 
not  rise  high,  but  only  by  small  intervals,  so 
that  the  music  of  their  language  must  resedi- 
'.ble  somewhat  the  music  of  the  birds,  which 
is  within  a  small  compass,  but  nevertheless 
of  giseat  variety  of  notes.     If  this  be  so,  the 
learning  the  Chinese  language  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  a  stranger,  if  he  has  not 
a  good  voice  and  ear  for  music,  and  much 
practice  of  iu     The  great  difference  there- 
fore betwixt  the  Chinese  and  Greek  accents, 
consists  in  this^  that  the  Greeks  had  but  two 
accents,  the  grave  "and  acute,  distinguished 
by  a  great  interval,  and  that  not  very  exact- 
ly marked^     For  the  acute,  though  it  never 
rose  above  ^  fifth  higher  thaa  the  grave,  it 
did  not  always  rise  so  high,  but  was  some- 
times pitched  lower,  according  to  the  voice 
of  the  speaker ;  whereas  the  Chinese  must 
have  many  more  accents,  consisting  of  much 

smaller 

♦  Ibid,  fag.  Z2^. 
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smaller  intervals,  and  theiie&re  more  exactly*  C  ISLf 
distinguished  *  So  that  it  is'  (evident  the 
Chinese^  language  must  be  ijfiuch  more  mu- 
sical than  the  Greek,  and  more  musical  than 
any  language  ought  to  bc»  But,.  a$  I  have 
said,  it  is  necessary  to  sypply  the  defect  cf 
their  articulatiob.    . 

^For  this  purpose  likewise  they  use  qum«^ 
dty,  and  by  lengthening  or :  sHorteniii^  tb^ 
vowels  of  their  words,  make  them  signify 
different  things..  They  do' the  same  by  gly^? 
ing  their  words  ^y9b:ent  aspirations^  aiud  b^ 
sounding  them  with  different  degrees  of  sof]:^ . 
ness  or  roughness  ^;  aQd  by  these  methods 
of  diversifying  their  monosyllabtes,  they- 
make  three  hundred  and  thirty  of  tbei^,  sayft 
our  'authi)rj  serve  all  the  purposes  of  lan- 
guage f  i  and  these  not  much  varied  in  their, 
termination  ;  for  they  all  end  dther  with  a? 
vowel,  or  with  the  consonant  »,  sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  the  ccmsohant  ^  J.       . 

With  respect  to  the  grammar  of  this  lad** 
guage,  a&  they  have  no  flection,  so  that  all 

*  Ibid,  fag.  22$M  \  Jbid.pag.  zz^ 

X  Ibid  fag.  225.  ,       * 


fc 
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CL 12.  their,  words  are  indeclinable^  their  cases  and 
tenses  are  all  formed  by  particles.  Gendersl 
they  have  none  |^  and  even  th^. distinction  of 
numbers,  which  is  marked  by  some  change 
of  the  word  in  languages  that  ,arc  otherwise 
exceedingly  imperfect,  is  marked  in  the  Chi- 
nese only  by  a  particle*.  They  have  na 
more  than  the  three  simple  tenses,  viz.  the 
present,  past,  and  future  j  and  for  want  of 
different  terminations,  the  same  word  stands 
dthei;  for  the  verb  or  the  verbal  substantive, 
the  adjective  or  the  substantive  derived  frozn 
it,  according  to  its  position  in  the  sentence. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, whether  we  consider  it  as  sound 
merely,  or  as  sound  significant,  is  exceed^ 
ingly  defective ;  yet,  such  as  it  is,  it  has 
been  used  by  this  people  for  three  or  four 
diousand  years,  and  their  written  languagie, 
during  that  time  has  been  so  bulky  and  cum- 
bersome, that  it  costs  the  labour  of  a  life  to 
attain  to  any  competent  knowledge  of  it. 

I  should  be   much  surprised  at  this,  if 
I  believed,  as  some  do,  that  the  Chinese 

were 

^  lUJ.  f.  234.  ct  jtfq. 
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twre  m  ^ifigefliouft  ^and -in^ti^vtf  people  1. 1^. 
B«  I  arn^  the  cpiriiefl  .*Jf  Df  WaAftitorii 
**  tha(t '  thk  Chkiesb  we  the  least  intVeiitiv4 
"  peopIe-Aip^  feaith  V-  •  Ai&  F  re^u&e  no 
otteriproof  bf  h  ^  than  th'eir'  usin^  for  such  a 
lengdi'df ^Ime^t  a  language  and  blrthdgi^apKf 
so  e^ttremely  ddfeciive*  It  convinces  methat 
they  isssk&m  have  made  fiilf;f  considerable  pro^ 
gr^Si  ia  philosophy.-'  Fo^  it  ife  phllitttoph/ 
that  cHiSGpvers  the '  jWaciples  <^f  all  'arts  and 
scieneei ;  and  if  the  Chinese  hafd  been  f^hi- 
lowphers,'  Such  a*  thfe  Egyptians  were,  thtf 
certainly  would  havfe-appRed  thdr  phfloso* 
phy  to-find  out,  as  the  Egyptians  tlidi  the 
prindpleix^  those  two  most'  use^  am  in* 
life,  speaking  and  WiftiTOg. 

But  1  have  other  pifeofs  of  their  ignorance 
in  philosophy;  Tlie  ^  oldest  •  traveller  into 
Chi4a  that  is  cdnimoniy  known,  is  Marco 
Paolo,  the  Venetian,  who  w^s  iti  that  court- 
try  in  the  thirteenth  eenttir^.  But  is  he 
was  00  philosopher^  nor  a  nian-  of  Science, 
30  ikra^  af^iears,  of  any  kind^  weeannbte;t'- 
pectfrenthim;  any  account  of  the  pEIoscr^^ 
pby  and  sc^enfces  of  the  Chinese,  though  he 

VoL.IL  31  tells 
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C.  12.  tells  us  a  great  deal  of  their  c^tof^  wi 
political  institutions,  afid  tekites  atgqpd  nxxm* 
ber  of  cimous  facts,  cfiut  four  hundred  yeare 
before^  that  is^  in  the  tfwitb  ceptury,  twa 
Mahometan  Arabians  tf f^yellejd  into  China ; 
and  we  have  their  trayels.  tmn^aljed  horn 
Arabic  into  French  by  one  Mr  Renaudaut, 
with  notes  and  observations  vjery  well  worth 
reading  *.  In  these  travels  there  it:  great 
many  curious  facts' of  nMural  his|tpry>  which 
shew  that  the  authors  were  men  of  observa* 
tion  and  curiosity*  But  what  is  to^our  pre- 
sent purpose  is^  that  one  of  them^  spiealiog 
of  the  Chinese  learning;  aa)2;s  expre^ly^  that 
they  had  no  science  at.  all,  and  that  even  their 
religion  and  laws  they  had  got  from  India  f* 
He  adds,  that  the  Chinese  kn^w  a  little  of 
astronomy,  but  the  Indians  iiLore;>.  and  that 
among  the  Indians,  both  medicine  and  phi-' 
losophy  were  cultivated. 

The  opinion  of  this  Arabian  traveller, 
who  lived  at  a  time  when  the  'Arabians 
were  far  advanced  .in;  scien.ce  and,philo$o* 
pbjf  stippezfB  to  me  more  to  be  depended 
upon,  ^  than  what  we  have .  heard  iof  late 


•  The  Book  is  printed  at  J'arii  iii9. ^  .,       ^  *• 
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'frofo  thie' Jesiiks/coricertiflg  tb?  wondorfiil  C.  \% 

,  leanairig-if  tlie  CHiri^sC     Fdr,  as  die  French 

trihalfetbr  lias '  obs^cd,' '  thc^  atcount  whidi 

theJestiitd  tfiemseh'^d^'^ive  of 'tKeir  Icndw- 

1cd§e  df  sotnie-  of'  tKe  ^sciences/^hews'^at 

they  have- made  very  little  prbgriiss  in  thelu. 

Ahd'  Our  klithbr  quof^Si'^on  this  occasion, 

^;342friwHat  Fither  Martini  sa^s  6f  their 

pfdgresis  ■in  the  highest    philosophy,    and 

%ttcSi  ■  mayW  said^^tb -cdhtatn  tlie  principles 

^f  alt'  offiCT  pbilbsbpliy,'  I  thean  mUaphy^ 

/ir;r.  -^^Tt^  is^  ama^iig,''  says  'tKat'  father, 

^^'thatirii 'Ml  their  "fJvritihgs,  they  say  nodiing 

^oftfie'aiithor'of  all  things,  and  have' iio]: 

*^  so  rinich  as  a  name  ^or  him  in  their  co- 

**  piiuk  language/'  'And  as  to  their  skilVin 

astrbrrppniy,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much, 

'     '*'■%      "       ■*     ....     •  '• 

/we  may  jiKlge  by  tfee  honours  that  were 
done  to  some  Jesuits  there,  who  were  made 
presidents  of  their  tribundS^  of  mathematics, 
thoiigh  in  Europe  ttiey  were  not  known  for 
astronomers.  And  the  fact  is,  according  to 
Mr  3^*^naiiiaut,  ^^t^^^  they  w^re  not  able, 
withGnt  die'assistancfe  of  the  JesuTts,  to  c^i* 
culate  an '  edipse  with  stny  tolerable '  exact- 
^  iiess.  And  accordingly^  in  their  astrono- 
xpical  tables,  of  the  exactness  cC  which  some 

Of    . 
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.the.  gres(te8t  astronomer^  of  Utert  (io^cs,  has 
.observed,^  5ha!t  tjj^fjre  gre  the  grossest,  erroi^ in 
;did^.calc3^tt<^i  9f  :epiy3^^  VdA.  okher^^coor 
jiu^ctions^/.j359.. ;.  ,jB«jfr  ^what .  put^  t^  mat- 
ter ovt  of  all  dDubti;is.  w^t  Du  H4d^{  who 
wa^,  hHnself  a  Jewt,,.teUs  ijs,  U^at tbej;  hm 
izery  figtle  either  of.  ^  tl^jrorfDoi^gf^ro^kfljs 
jcf.geowetry  J  and.  vbe«  they  f:esq]Lye.  aay 
problein,*  it  is  rather,  Hej  saj^s,  by  404??'?^ 
than  by  principles  *,^  thgt  ig,4n  ftthey  ^prds, 
they.  ^^^axu^sOt  deq[ionstrate : .  and  accotdingk, 
thie  Trench,  author,  above  quoted,;  Mr,  RjpnaUf 
daut, ^elfe.us,  that.whea  the  Jesuite  put 
Euclid  intp  their  liands^  and  exBlakued  to 
thesn  the  demonstrations,  they  admired  theiq 
exceedingly,  as  things  altogether  ,.n4w  to 
thecDi.  If  this  be  true,,  it  is  impossible  that 
they  can.haye  jpiade  a  science  of  astronomy. 
The  t^th  therefore ,  seems  to  be,  that 
though  the  Chinese  excjsl  in  some  mechanic 
arts;  and  though  t^e  populousness  and  ex- 
tent' of  ^thcir  (Country  have  pbli^ed  them  tp 
establish  m  ex^ct  police,  and  to  study  the 
riiles  of  mpraUty  ^i^d  goo4  gpvfarr^ejpit,  they 

.     '  •        are 
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i^s  ^  froia,^^  ;i9«ft:0f  ^MPCCf  imcbj^  C  ^ 
v;  But-  how;  cWje  Aey  .by  ^f  Jr  Jwigj^a^, 
fledged  tfr  b«!  1^  exa?aof dinfry*  and  M  w> 

-Mter;  liiftCi.Wf  any  whft*  to  he:foB|Kji,;And 

<h«r  jlingbagieiV  ,A»d;  wy  opipipii  .»4,;.Jbjit 

;)!^  I,  «9a  .hardiy  b^licy^  tW*  Sie«|>le^  ^ 
^id  unyiY^Oi^ve,  would  Jii^y6  advafu^-ey^ 
"^f;  fif^i  ^t^  .t<)ward9-a  latxgaage.of  art,  by 
j9ht)i^nwS;  th^r  words?  For  this  was.  th^ 
&St  ifciiigitliat.in^Pidid  wh^n.  they  b^aP^  to 
8jP^.  byL^«  ^without  w^l)'  th0y  could  hav^ 
bad  B£ithejr  ^o^posidiOi^'deriva^Pd,  nor  $^ 
009,  th740  thit^  pf  aitifMibitie  necessity  in  a 
l^j^ge  of  ait.  .    a. 

Frooa?  iirhencf^  i^e»«  didth«  Chinese  ge| 
tM^  roots  ro£?Iangu<^,  (f@if  ^  I  call,  tjbust^ 
mono^Uables),  if  they  were  not  of  their 
pwn  growth  ?  And  I  think  it  is  probable 
that  they  came  from  tite  ^nie  parent-Coun? 
t^  of  learning  firom  ^ich  Europe  hii  ter 


'4^  'fki  ttkiowt  AHOf     "JPaitn. 

^  li.  H^  all  it8  arts,  I  meaA  £g]f{>tv    Fo^^  as  I 
have  observed  in  my  first  volumu^^  Aie 
Egyptians  's&iil  thkt  th^irXI^^s^'O^tir-i'an  all 
'  ther  eart,  with '  a^  gireiat  atmy,^  a&d  pen^rated 
as  ftir las  Indi%^^^ Where  he{  bttik  dhies^  and 
4fltrodii(^  ar(*^and  dvilityJ.    Afid  with  this 
3Bgyptian\  story,  agreed  not  oaly  the  popular 
fradidbn  among  tdie  Indians^^but  th0-opit|lOn 
t)f  their  philosophers  and  wise  itieii^  wbo  f e- 
iatedi  as  Diodorus  Sicuhfts  iftflfa^ninift'^  f ,  that 
Bacchus,  who  w%is  the  6anie  with  "Oisiris,  eii- 
Wred  India  with^  argreat  army, '  and  tamed 
and  civilized  the  people  ;  and,  among  otb<}r 
arts,  I  think  it  is  likdy  he  also  introduced 
his  language.    -T^sf^  by  the  coAitUrreAt  tes- 
timony of  both  t^htries^  we  can  trace  arts 
from  Egypt  Into  India;  a^'  foam  India, 
acebrding.to  ofllf  Arabian  tra!vdlers,  the  Chi- 
nese got  their  religion  and  laws^  and  we  may 
presume  likewise  their  languag^i;-    And  it 
will  he  a  farther  com^rmation  of  this,  if  it  be 
true  what  is  maintained  by  a  learned  acade* 
fhtcianj,  whontlkaewiA  Paris,  that  the 
Chinese  got  th^ir  written  characters  from 


J  >■. .  /     ' '  -  '    *  1 
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Egypt^  being  the  natural  representations  of  C  12* 
things  curtailed  and  abridged,  which  the 
Egyptians  used  before  tbey^P^ented  letters* 
At  this  time  we  may  suppose  that  the  Egyp- 
l£s^s  had  pVtoe^g^ed  ne  &rtfiiesr  in  the  aft  of 
language,  than  to  shorfieiH  aiid  perhaps  arti- 
culate a  little  more  their  barbarous  cries,  but 
had  not  yetjiiiiTC^ted .  composition  ahd^  dSs* 
xivation,  ^d  all  that  wk^call  the  analogy  of 
language.  laihis  rude  idtatnT  was  language^ 
a$ .  I  conjeitut^y  iQiported  froib  Egyjpt .  to 
China,,  diroug^^  the  medium  of  India*  And 
the  Chinese  being  a  dull  uninvendve  people^ 
have  ^preserved  it  just  as  they  got  it,  without 
improving  or  enlarging^  it  by  the  grammati- 
cal art  And  in  like  manner  they  have  kept 
the  written,  cbaractets  such,  as  they  original- 
ly were,  without  inventing  an  alphabet,  as 
the  Egyptians  did 


•      •*. 
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'OU  people  t££uiiopeithat*  are  sain^ 
JL      ^enioiis^   said  the  Isfobdi^Amerii^ui 
Indiaii  to  his  missionary,  lias '  any  one  of 
yoanirented  a  language  t"^:.  Tliia  Indian 
it:^em6  had  aagacity  enbngl^  Jto .  perceire, 
irhpdi  we  have^  laboured  so  muck  to  prove^ 
the  difficulty  of  the  iavmtiam    .Th^  mis*- 
sionary,  though  a  man  of  latters,  did  not, 
it  is  Hkely^    know  any  thing  df  Bishop 
Wilkihs's  phUoBophical  language  j^i  otherwise 
he  would  have  beea.  very  glad  to  hare  an-^ 
swered  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  b&« 
ing  desirous,  no  doubt,  to  give  the  Indian  a 
very  high  opinion   of   us  Europeans  ;    a 
matter  not  easy  among  such  of  them   as 
ajre  best  acquainted  with  us.     The  author 
of  this  wonderful  invention  was  Dr  ^onn 
Wilkins^  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Royal  Society.      He  flourished  about  the 

middle 
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middle  jof  lasrt:  Century  \  a  very  learned  Q  13. 
age,  when  evely  branch  of  learning  was 
cultivated,  and  among  other  things  the 
nature  of  Ianguag;e  was  much  studied.  I 
hav^  already  had  occasion  to  observe^  that 
another  member  of  this  Society,  Dr  WalliS| 
invented  that  most  ingenious  art  of  teach- 
ing  the  dumb  to  speak^  -an  invenfk)n  that 
could  not  have  been  thought  of  except  by 
a  man  who  understood  perfectly  the  me- 
chanism at  least  of  language.  And.  that 
his  knowledge  went  much  deeper,  is  evi- 
dent  from  the  English  grammar  that  he  has 
published  f  # 

The  gentleman  I  am  noW  speaking  of 

was  a  man  of  a  singular  genius,  aspiring 

to  things   great  and  extraordinafry*      Not 

iVoi..  IL  .         .3  K  cohtented 

*  The  Society. gaTe. a  warrant  for  tlie  piintmg  of  the 
book 'by  kh  a^  bearing^  dstte  ijth  April  i668. 

f  Thus  It  appears^  diat  the  sutjeA  of  which  I  am 
treating,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  fciencei  has  been 
xnuch  infdebied  to  tb^  lab.oQrs  of  this  kamed  body*  The 
hiftory  of  the  sociecy*  written  by  a  member  of  it,  Pr 
Sprat»  is  juftly  eileemed  a  ftandard  for  the  Englifh  Ian- 
guag«.  And  if  the  public  fiiall  find  aAy  accuracy  or 
corredness  in  the  ftyle  of  this  work,  it  is  in  great  part 
03ving  to  the  friendly  adnronitions  and  corredions  of  Sir 
John  Pringle,  who  so  worthily  fills  at  prefeM  the  chair  of 
prefident  in  tiiat  So^i^ty. 


f 
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C  13..  contented  with  the  possession  i  of  his  native 
^^^'^'^'^^^  elemept  the  eartli,  nor  with  \ the*  power  of 
'  ihaking  .himself,  if  ^Jie  *  pleased^  a^  inHabi- 
tant  of  the  water,  as  muth  as  an'  otter,  or 
any  other  amphibious*  animal,  lie  wanted 
to  Tindicate^to  man  the  dominion  of  an- 
other element,  I  mean  the  air,  by  teaching 
him  to  fly*  Of  kin,  I  think,  to  this  at- 
tempt, '  though  not  ^o  romantic,  wai  his 
schieme  of  an  uipiverslh^hilosophicai 'lan^ 
guage,  bbth  written  and:  Tocal^  ■  However 
impracticable  the  attempts  may  seem,  or  at 
least  exceeding  the  abilities  of  a  single  man, 
which  indeed  the  attthor  seema  ,  to  confess, 
it  must  he  allowed:  that  her  was  yery  well 
(];uaUQed  ^/orsuch  an  undertakingv  For  he 
was  deeply  ifearned  in' the  antjent  pyibso- 
phy,  >from  which  Jfe  had  learned  j  that 
greatest  of  all  arte,  as  Gieero  calls  it*, 
and  absolutely  necessary /for .  the  ,execi;ition 
of  his  project,  by  which,  we  are  taught  to 
ascend  .to.  what  is  higb^at "  and  most  com- 
pr^hensive  of  every,  kind,:  and  from  thence 
to  descend'  through  the  several  '  subbrdi- 
.nate    genera    and    specieses,  dividing,  sub- 

diyiding, 


.'».  * 


*  Brut,  ftve  de  clar,  Qpat,  cup^  41. .  And  a  litde  before 
he  fays/ it  \s  ars  quw  dccet  rem  univir^^  tiiiuere  in  p0rtety 
iatcnUm  txpltcarc  deftniendoy^z^ 
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dividing,  and  defining^  with  the  greatest  C.  13. 
exactness  *.  This  may  be-  said  to  be  the  • 
art  of  arts 9  since  it  is  the  art.  by  which  arts 
and  sciences  are  made ;  and  in  the  writ- 
ings that  have  been  published  since  the 
ahtient  philosophy  was  out  of  fashion,  there 
is  nothing  I  desiderata  so  much  as  order 
and  method,  and  a  deduction  of  things 
from  their  first  principles.  How  necessary 
this  art  was  for  the  invention  of  a  philoso- 
phical language,  will  appear  from  the  ac- 
count I  am  now  to  gi^e  of  the  language 
invented  by  Bishop  Wilkins;  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  recollect  what  has  been  said  in  the  first 
part  of  this  work,  concerning  ideas,  and 
ihe  philosophy  of  mind,  with  which  the 
knowledge  of  all  languages,  but  particu- 
larly 

*  These  are  two  diflferent  talents.  For  Socrates,  says 
Ariftotle,  \nyeAig3ted  generals  very  well,  but  he  was  not 
«o  accurate  in  dividing  the  genus,  ^irhen  found,  mto  its 
fevcral  specieses.  He*  himfelf  excelled  in  both  ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  from  the  ftudy  of  him,  chiefly,  that 
Bishop  Wilkins  acquired  thofe  two  great  nerves  of  fqience, 
definition 'and  divifion-.  And  in  the  tables  which  he  has 
coxiipofed  for  the  purpofe '  of  framing  his  philofophical 
language,  there  is  more  fciencc  to  be  found  than  an/ 
where  that  I  know  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs. 
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C.  1 3.  larly  of  a  philosophical  language,  must  be  in^ 
timately  connected. 

In  xhtjirst  place,  we  must  remember,  that 
all  things  in  nature  are  reducible  to  certain 
classes,  which,  are  termed  by  logicians ^^-; 
nus  or  species^  according  as  they  are  high' 
er  or  lower,  containing  or  contained.  To 
make  this  division  and  arrangement  is  the 
great  business  of  intellect ;  and  it  is  by  this 
operation  that  we  form  our  notions  or  ideas 
of  every  thing. 

2doj  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  it  is 
in  this  way  only  that  we  have  any  knowt 
ledge  or  comprehension  of  any  thing :  for 
we  know  nothing  absolutely^  but  only  re-^ 
lativeli/^  by  knowing  to  what  genus .  or 
species  it  belongs,  that  is  to  say,  what  it  has 
in  common  with  other  things,  and  what 
different.  Thus  we  know  nothing  of  man, . 
except  that  he  is  of  the  genus  animal,  and 
of  a  certain  specie^  of  that  genus,  differing 
in  certain  things  from  pth^r  ^ppcipses  of  the 
same  g*enu8, 

SttQy  It  is-  these  notions,  or  idea^,  as  I 
call  them,  thus  formed,  by  conn^paring 
things  with  one  another,  which,  expressed 
\>y  certain  signs,  audible  or  visible,  make 
«vh9t  we  call  language,  spoken  or  written. 

And 
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And  if  those  signs  are  such  as  bear  a  re*  C  13. 
ference  to  the  class  in  which  the  thing  is 
to  be  found,  so  that  if  we  understand  the 
sign,  we  ha^re  in  effect  the  ^definition  of 
the  thing,  then  is  the  language  truly  a 
philosophical  language,  and  such  as  must  be 
universal  among  philosophers,  who  have 
arranged  and  distributed  things  into  proper 
classes.  It  may  also  be  said  to  be  a  natural 
language,  as  the  Bishop  calls  it,  since  it  foU 
lows  the  order  of  the  hujnan  mind  in  fonn«» 
ing  the  ideas  of  which  language  is  the  ex*> 
pression. 

4/(7,  The  difference  b&twixt  such  a  Ian« 
guage,  and  the  common  languages,  is  ob-. 
vious.  For  the  primitive  words  of  those 
languages  have  no  connection  at  all .  with 
the  nature  of  things,  ox  the.  classes  to 
which  they  belong.*  And  as  to  the  deri- 
vatives,  though  they  have  a  conoection 
with  the  primitive  word,  it  is  not  such  a 
connection  as  philosophy  fequires,  but  of^ 
ten  the  reverse ;  as  in  the  case  of  what  they 
call  abstract  nouns^  such  as  bonitas  in  L^tin^ 
or  goodness  in  English,  which  are  derived 
from  the  adjectives  bonus  or  good;  whereas, 
according  to  philosophical  denvadoD;  and 
the  nature  qf  things,  the  adjective  deaotiog 

th^ 
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C  ISL  the  quality  cx^ncret^,  shpuld  have  been  der 
rived  •  from  the  iioun  denotiiig  the  quality 
abstract.  Hence  it  comes,,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  thihga  does,  hot  at  all  tead  to  the 
knowledge  of  -words  in.  such  languages, 
any  more  than  the  Jcnowledge  of  words  leads 
to  the  knowledge  of  things.  And  aa  to  the 
wriften  characters  of  such  languages,  they 
only  express  the  words,  not  the  things. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  sfuch  langu^es 
are  far  from  ibeing  phildsophltf^;  nor  can 
any  of  them  j^e  ever  universal,  hut  each 
will  be  understood  only  by  such  as  have 
made  a  particular  study  of  it 

From  these  observations  it  appears^  that 
in  order  to  form  this  jphilosophical  and  uni- 
versal language,  we  must  find  out  a  cer- 
tain number  of  genera,  to  which  all  things 
in  nature  are  jredudble  ;  and  WQ  must  have 
9.  rimrk  or  sign  for  every  thing,  denoting 
under  which  of  these  genera  it  is  ranked. 
And,  secondly.  As  those  genera  must  have 
iinder  them  a.  great  humlD^r.-jof  subordi- 
jiiate  specieses, .  that,  p^rticul^  .  species  to 
Which  the  ^ thing  belongs  .must  also  be 
jaiafked.  An^  here  must  appear  the  ex- 
fcraordinary  diiSidulty,,  bothJ  ,ol  the  .  inven- 
tion and  tise  of  such  a  language  :  for  sup- 
pose 
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pose,  the  genera,  •  comprehending' »'^all  6.  13. 
thin^^  redijceid' to  a  BnutU*  number,  such 
as  would  not  be  btfrdem(6me'  to  the'tne- 
rilbry ;'  and  1  ifttippote'  •  theqi  -ffe  •  be  distin- 
]^^hea  ^by- fnarics^  which  i»ght  fcecdme  fa- 
i&ltiar  %  trser;1few- is'l^^^  to^  ptit 

fntd^'atty  otd^tj  ox  brfng  ilit©'  'lifiy  rebson- 
-^ble  compass,  -  ^  the  .  prodigioii^ '  bfumba:  of 
^pecieses.  tbatitxiuit^  be  included-  under  each 
^^entis,  if  t^#  ^nera  are  of  a  bight  order ; 
^^  if  they-lStre  tipt,  it  is  iertddent  that  ^th^ 
themsqlve^  rtitsst  be  of  a'numbcr  tob  bull^ 
and    iihwlddy  for  the   Use    of   languag^e* 
What  I  mean  will  be  best  explained  by  an 
example.     Let  us  take  th$  genus  animaly 
which  is  nipne  of .  the  highest  genm,  that 
is;  -t)f   those  that  are*  called  f^ttgories  or 
fredicamtnts  j  yet^t  appears  to  comprehend 
under  it  an  almost  infinite  number  of  spe- 
cieses,  many  mdWs,  I  am'  persuaded,   than 
have    yet    been  observed    or '  discovered. 
The  same  may  be  s^id  of  vegetables  and  ^'of 
minerals  y  Sivd  ih   general' the   number   of 
specieses  appear  to  be  with;  reipect  to  our 
capacities,  as  incomprehensible 'as  the  num- 
ber of  individuals.      How  then  are   such 
numbers   to  be    arranged    arid    expressed 
by  rfiarks  to  be  easily  leaijied*  and  under- 

stood, 
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Q.13*  ttoodi  without  confusion  or  ambiguity, 
which  is  the  ca$e^  as  the  Bishop  say s^  (^  the 
marks  invented  by  him  ? 

Here  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  has  help^ 
ed  out  the  Bbhop  a  littler  for  according 
to  that  philosophy,  every  genus  contains 
in  it  virtually;  certatQ  differ etues^  by  which 
it  is  divided; 'into;  its  subordinate  sp6- 
ckaes. '  :  THusf ,;  in  \  the :  example  given,  rf 
j/7/Wj/,  ladimals'^  are  divided,^  adcording  to 
their  internal  principle,  into  rational  and 
irrational  i^'^ccordin^  to  the  constitution 
,of  their  bodies,  into  sanguinedus  and  €»- 
sanguineous ;— according  to  the  sjtructure  rf 
the  different  parts  of  their  :  body^  into 
'  "whole-footed  and  cloven-footed^  and  the  like ; 
—according  to  their  naethod  of  genera- 
tion, into  viviparous  and  oviparous  ; — and 
according  to  thdr  food  o»  diet^  into  car-^ 
nivorous   and  granivorous.      These    dilfe- 

reoces,  with  respect  to  the  genus,  are  call- 

* 

.ed  jdi^tretic  or  dividing^  because  by  them 
the  genus  is  divided  into  its  several  spe- 
cieses*  And  with  respect  to  the  specieses, 
tbf^y  are. called  specific y  because  joined  to 
the  genys,  they  constitute  the  different 
specieses.  Thus,  in  the  example  I  have 
^iven  of  animql^  that  genus,  is  divided  by 
♦  2  rational 

-    '  <  4 
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ratidHal^  ifrationiili  and  the  other  differen-  C.  1 S* 
ces  above  mentioned.  Arid  6ach  of  those 
differendes,  joined  to  the  genus,  constitutes 
so  inany  different  specieses,  which  are 
ranked  under  that  diffei*ence.  Thus^  for 
example,  under  rational  are  to  be  ranked 
man  and  i7/:g*/?/ ;— undef  irraiidnali  all  the 
several  spfecieses  of  brutes  ;—*under  wbole^ 
footed^  are  comprehended  the  honcy  ass^ 
mute^  catnely  &c.  j- — ^under  cloven-footed 
the  ''oxy  sheep y  goat^  &c.  *.  Now  these 
differences  of  each  genus  may  be  reduced  to 
number ;  and  there  is  a  way  well  knowft 
among  the  antients,  under  the  name  of  the 
Diaretic  method,  or  method  of  division, 
by  which  a  genus  wa^  divided  into  its  se- 
veral .diffbrances,  and  the  several  specieses 
contained  under  those  differences^  Of  this 
method  we  Jiave  fine  examples  in  the  So^ 
phis t a  and  Poltticas  of  Plato,  and  in  Mr 
Harris's?  dialogue  upon  Art^ 

Here  then  is  ^   considerable  step   made 
Vol,  IL  ^  3  L  '  towards 

♦  The  natttrc  df  gcnut  and  fpecUsi  and  the  method  of 
dividing  a  genus  into  its  feveral  fpetiefes  by  differences^  are 
moil  accurately  explained  by  Pofphyry^  in  his  intredaC'' 
tion  to  Ariftotle's  Logic^  and  by  Ammonius  ii^  his  Com-^ 
mentary  upon  it;  which  together,  if  ^diligently  ftudied, 
afc  the  beft  preparations  &r  philosophy  that  is  any  whercr 
to  bo  found* 
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C.  13.  towards  the  formation  of  tMs  umvecsal  lan- 
guage. For  if  the  genera  are  reduced  to  a 
certain  number  not  too  great,  and  if  the 
differences  under  each  of  these  genera  are 
likewise  brought  within  a  reasonable  com- 
pass,  there  remains  nothing  to  be  done,  but 
to  find  out,  and  rank  under  each  of  the  dii^ 
ferences,  the  several  specieses  belojagingta 
it ;  so  that  if  these  likewise  can  be  reduced 
to  a  moderate  number,  the  business  ap- 
pears  to  be  done. 

For  matters  being  thus  prepared,  one 
should  think,  that  nothing  Was  wanting  but 
to  find  out  marks  or  signsy  whether  written 
or  vocal,  for  the  several  things  j  expressing 
first  the  genus  to  whicb  the  thing  be- 
longs, according  to  the  order  in  which  il 
stands^  whether  first,  second^  thirds  &c.^ 
then  the  difference  by  which  the  genus  is 
divided,  according  to  the  same  Oxder  of 
first,  second,  and  third  j  and  then  the  spe- 
cies under  that  difference,  likewise  in  the 
same,  numerical  order.  But  there  still  re- 
mains what  is  more  difficult  perhaps  than 
any  thing  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  viz* 
to  express,  first,  the  several,  circumstances 
and  modes  of  existence,  such  as  time, 
place,,  greater  or  less  in  degree,  sex,  aum- 

ber> 
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k&t^z  &c.;  and,  secondly,  the  grammatt-  C.  13. 
cal  cottstructloo,  or  the  connection :  of  the 
ideas  trith  one  anther;  for,  as  I  have 
taken  occasion  to  observe  more  tljan  once, 
any  number  of  the  dealrest  and  most  pre- 
cise ideas  tinould  not  form  dbcouirse,  un- 
less their  connection,  relation,  and  depen- 
dence upon  one  anothear,  were  marked. 
Suj^ofiii^  therefore  a  mark  found  out,  e|p- 
pressing  the  genu^-^thi  differencb, — ^and 
under  that  difference  the  particular  species 
to  which  the  thing  belongs ;  yet,  if  it  be  a 

f 

verb,  there  mu«  likewise  be  a  mark  found 
out  to  express  the  time  of  that  verb,  and 
likewise  the  mode  or  disposition  of  the  hu- 
mMi  mind  with  respect  to  the  acdon.  If 
it  be  a  noun,  there  must  be  a  mkrk  for  Its 
gender  and  its  qumber,  and  also  its  cases, 
by  which  its  connection  with  other  novms, 
or  with  vetbs,  is  expressed  ;  and  there  must 
be  also  marks  for  such  connectives,  as  ar- 
ticles, pronouns,  prepositions,  and  conjunc- 
tions ;  besides,  many  other  particulars,  which 
are  required  to  constitute  that  most  difficult 
part  of  the  grammatical  art,  called  syntax* 

Nor  is  it  in  one  .kind  of  language  only 
that  these  so  great  difficulties  are  to  be  got 

•    over: 
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C.  13.  over:  for  in  order  to  make  the  art  com- 
^^"^"^^"^  plete,  there  must  be  two  kinds  ci  kngua- 
ges,  one  vocal  or  effable^  as  our  author  ex- 
presses it,  the  other  written  ;  and  the  iioords 
of  the  one,  as  well  a&  the  characters  of  the 
other,  must  express  all  the  different  things 
^      above  mentioned. 

Having  said  thus  much^  in  generaF,  Qf 
tjie  nature  and  requisites  of  this  phiioso- 
phical  language,  I  come  now  to  give  some 
account  of  the  one  invented  by  f he  Bishop. 
The  first  *thing  he  does  is,  to  divide  all 
^  things  which  may  be  the  subjects  of 
language,  into  ceftaia  classes,  or  genera, 
which  he  again  subdivides  by  theif  several 
difFererices-  After  this  manner  thihgs  were 
divided  by  the  dntient  philosophers  into 
ten  classes,  called  by  them  categories  or 
predicament Sy  of  which  I  have  had  occa- 
sion frequently  to  make  mention  an  the 
course  of  this  work;  but  our  author  has 
only  made  use  of  fivei  of  them,  vi2U  sub- 
stance^ quantity^  quality^  action^  and  felch 
tion^  which  he  has .  subdivided  into  several 
genera,  as  shall  be  afterwarjis  shewn.  But 
there  arQ  notions  whieh  'are  still  more 
general  than  the  categories,  as  I  have  had 
^         .   occasion   elsewhere    to    explain :    and    he 

find? 
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'  finds  a  difFererice  betwixt  these  general  no-  C.  13. 
tions,  viz.    that    some  of  them    relate    to 

*  things^  others  to  words.  Those  which  re- 
late to 'things  he  calls  transcendental ;  an4 
among  these  he  finds  a  difference y '  namely, 
that  some  of  thfettl  are  absolute ^  btheirs  r^- 
ative.  The  ni*st  he  Cd\\%transcendentals  ^^- 
nerdl.    :Thc  rielative  he  divides  into,  two 

kinds  :  the  one  he  calls  transcendentals  miiKty 

*  .  <  ■ 

belonging  tb  quantity,  quality.  Whole, 
and  part  ;-- »-the  other  kind  of  rektive 
transcendentals  are  simple ^  and  proper*  to 
action,  and  which  therefore  he  cairsVrcr^- 
'  scendentals  of  relation  of  action.  Thus  of 
things  transcendental,  he  makes  his  three 
first  genera,  viz.  transcendentals  general^ — 
tranccndentals  of  tnixt  relation ^-^^xidi '  trah^ 
scendentals  of  relation  of  action.  General 
notions  relating  to  words ^  he  comprehends 
under  the  name  of  discourse^  and  makes  it 
his  fourth  genus  *. 

Besides  these  general  notions,  there  are 
two  special  things,  which  he  considers^  to 
be  above  the  categories,  vizi  the  creator ^ 
an^  the-  world  created  by  him  j  and  of 
these  he  makes  two  other  genera;  so 
|hat  he  makes  in  all  six  genera   of  tran- 

scendentals,^ 

» 

*  Eflay  towards  a  real  cjiara^er  and  philofpphical^  !^^,^ 
guagCi  part  %*  chap,  i«  etiCfiq. 
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^ 

G.  13.  ^sc^ndenta^  besides  the  genera  into  whidi 
lie  subdivides  the  five  categories  above  m^« 
tiooedy  amounting  in  all  to  'thirty-four. 
The  number  therefore  oi  his  ::genera  akb- 
,gether  is  forty. 

I  will  next  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  fe^i 
idea  of  the  specieses  into  which  he  divides 
his  genera ;  b^imung.,  as  he  4oeB,  with  the 
transcendentals  i  which,  as  t  hs^ve  .  s^d, 
he  divides  into  two  Idnds,  ome  relada^  to 
things,  the  other  to  words.  Those  of 
things  he  has  subdivided;  intp  geneid 
traasGendentalsw*-^transceBdentaIs  of  rek- 
tion  inixt,— ^aud  transcetidentals  of  illation 
of  actiofl  I  and  these,  as  I  have  said,  itidce 
his  three  first  ^genera.  In  the  first  of 
these,  viz.  transcendei^tals  general,  he  finds 
six  d^erence-s^  viz.  genus  itsfelf,  or  iind^ .  ^s 
he  expresses  it^-'-cdii^ei^divetsit^^r^ij^eten^e 
relating  to  the  end  .  of  action^ — difference 
relating  to  the  ineans,-— and,  lastly,  modd 
Under  each  of  these  differences  he  num- 
bqrs  several  specieses  :  e^  g*  Under  the  first 
of  them,  vvu^enus^  he  reckprts  first  being 
and  not  Jung  \  .it>T  \vi  this  way  he  couples 
his  specieses,  either  on  account  of  their  op^ 
position^  as  in  this  case,  or  On .  account  of 
their  acuity.      The  second  species  under 

this 
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this  difierence  is  tJiing  dsidi  appearance.  The  C  13^. 
third  h  Mfi&»  dLnd^cthitj  &c'  In  lite  man- 
ner  he^  numbers  tfie  specieses  uitder  the  se^ 
cond  dij^enee^  viz.    came^  reckonmg  e0^ 
cknt  ditki  ifutrument  the  first,  impuhive  and 
cobibitive  the  second,  and  so  on  through 
the  other  ioixr  differences  of  his  first  genus 
ol  transcfendentals  geneial.      And  in   like 
'manner  he  goes  through  the  second  genus, 
dividing  it  likewise  by  differences,  and  e- 
num^ating  the  severed  specieses  under  each 
diffidence ;    and   in  the  same   manner  he 
goes  through, .  the  third  g6nus.     Then   he 
comes  to  general   notions  or  ttanscenden- 
tals,   as  they   may  be  called,  'relating    to 
ivordsy  which   he   comprehends   all  under 
the  name  of  discourse.     This  genus  he  di- 
vides by   six   diil^rences.   Viz.  elements y — 
^words^ — complex  grammatical   notions    of 
speech,— ^•(^m^/f^  logical  notions  of  discourse, 
- — mint  notions  of  discourse-  belonging  both 
to   grammar  and  logic, — and  lastly,'  modes 
of  discourse.     Amd  unda:  each  of  these  he 
enumerates   several  specieses  *;      And    so 
much^  for  general  transcendentals^  relating 
both  tp  things  and  words. 

He  next  proceeds  to  th6  two  special  tran-  , 

scendental^ 

*  Ibidf  part  a.  ch*  i . 
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C  13«  scendentals,  begtaning  with  the  Creator^  or 
Gody  whose  esseace  being  simple  and  indi^ 
visible,  does  not  ^dmit  of  a  division  into 
specieses.  The  second  is  the  worlds  or  uni-- 
verse ;  which  he  divides  into  spiritual^  or 
immaterial, .  ai^d  corporeal;  under  each  of 
which  he  enumerates  several  speciesesi.  And 
in  this  manner  he  goes  through  the  first  six 
genera  of  notions  more  general  than  the 
categories. 

After  this  he  proceeds  to  his  five  cate- 
gories ;  which  he  subdivides, .  as  I  have 
said,  into  several  subaltern  genera^  in  all 
amounting  to  thirty-four.  .  He  begin* 
with  substance :  the  first  difference  of  which 
he  makes  td  be  inanimate  ;  which  he  dis- 
tinguishes by  the  name  of  element^  and 
makes  it  his  seventh  geQus ;  of  which  he 
finds  six  d'^er^ncesy  such  as^yJr^  a/V,  water f 
earthy  &c.  And  under  each  *  of  these  dif- 
ferences he  enumerates:  several  specieses. 

He  next  proceeds  to  substance  animate ; 
which  he  divides  into  vegetatii^e  and  sen-- 
sitive.  The  vegetative  again  he  subdivides 
into  imperfecty  such  as  minerals,,  (for  he 
holds  that  minerals  have  a  kind  of  growth 
or  vegetation),  and  perfect^  such  as  plants^ 
The  imperfect  vegetative  he  subdivides  into 
2  stoncy 
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stone  J  which  is  his  8th  genus,  and  ^netal^  C  1 3. 
which  is  his  9th.  iStonc  he  divides  by  six 
differences  y  which,  as  he  tells  us,  is  the  usual 
number  of  differences  that  he  finds  under 
every  genus  j  and  under  each  ot*  these  dif* 
ferences  he  enumerates  several  ^specieses, 
which  seldom  exceed  the  number  of  nine 
under  any  one.  Metal^  which,  as  I  have 
said,  is  his  9th  genus,  he  divides  Only  by 
four  differences ;  and  in  like  mannerj  under 
each  difference,  numbers  the  several,  spe- 
cieses. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  imperfect  \ 
vegetative,  he  comes  to  the  perfect ^  or  plant, 
which  he  says  is  a  tribe  so  numerous  and 
various,  that  he  confesses  he  found  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  dividing  and  arranging  it 
He  has  however  succeeded  pretty  well,  ^t 
least  so  it  appears  to  me,  who  am  no  beta* 
nist;  for  natural  things  run  so  much  into 
one  another,  and  the  principles  which  con- 
stitute their  essences,  and  discriminate  them 
one  from  another,  are  so  subtile  and  latent, 
'that  I  hold  it  to  be  impossible  to  define  and 
divide  them  so  accurately  as  we  can  define 
^lid  divide  our  own  abstract  notions.  Plants 
:he  has  divided  into  herbs ^  shrubs,  and  trees. 
Voi^IL  3M  The 
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C.  IS.  The  herb  he  defines  to  be  a  minute  and 
tender  plant;  and  he  has  arranged  it  accord- 
ing to  its  leaves,  m  which  way  considered^ 
it  makes  his  10th  genus ; — according  to  it^ 
flower,  which  makes  his  11th; — and  ac- 
cording to  its'  seed-vessels,  which  makes  hiS' 
12th  genus.  Each  of  these  genera  he  di- 
vides by  a  certain  number  oi  differences '^ 
and  under  each  difference  he  ranges  the  se- 
veral specieses.  All  other  plants  being  wxx)dyv 
are  larger  and  firmer  than  the  herb;  and 
he  divides  them  into  greater  and  lesser.  The 
lesser  he  calls  a  shruby  whichr  he  says  com- 
monly grows  up  from  the  root  in  several 
atems,  and  this  makes  his  13th  genus.  The 
larger,  growing  up  in  one  single  stem,  he 
calls  tree  J  and  makes  it  his  14th  genus  j  and 
these  two  genera  of  plants  he  also  divides 
by  several  differences  *,  and  undcr^  each  of 
the  differences  he  ranges  the  sever^  specieses. 
Having  thus  exhausted  the  vegetable  Idng- 
dom,.he  proceeds  to  the  animator  s-ensitive^ 
as  he  calls  it,  being  the  second  member  of 
his  division  of  animate  substance.  This 
kingdom  he  divides  into*  animals^  siinguine^ 
Qus  and  exsanguineous^  that  is,  animals  with- 
out 

'*  tt)kl.  chap,  4.  pag.  65* 
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out  blood,  and  which  therefore  he  considers  C.  13.. 
as  imperfect  animals ;  and  of  these  he  makes 
his  15th  gtnus^  distinguishing  it^  like  the 
others,  by  several  differences;  and  ranging 
imder  each  difference  the  several  specieses 
belonging  to  it.  The  sanguineous  animals 
he  divides  into  three  kinds,  viz.  jish^  which 
makes  his  16th  genus ;  bird^  which  makes 
his  17th ;  and  btasU  which  makes  his  18th: 
and  each  of  these  genera  he  treats  in  the 
^me  manner  as  he  has  done  the  others. 

Having  thus  considered  the  general  na- 
ture of  vegetables  and  ?inim?ils,  he  proceeds 
to  consider  the  parts  of  both  j  some  of  which 
are  peculiar  to  particular  plants  and  animals, 
and  constitute  his  19th  genus ;  others  are 
^eneral^  and  make  the  20th :  land  these  two 
genera  are  likewise  distinguished  and  divid- 
^  like  all  the  rest, 

In  this  manner  he  goes  through  the  re- 
maining four  categories  of  quantity^  qualitT/^ 
^ctioHy  and  relation^  and  by  dividing  and 
distinguishing  them,  forms  the  genera  re- 
maining to  complete  the  number  forty,  all 
which  he  exhibits  most  distinctly  in  one  ge- 
neral view  upon  a  single  page  *. 

It 

,  *  Part  z.  ch.  i<  p.  23. 
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C.  13.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say,  and  mucK 
more  than  the  author  pretends  to,  that  there 
X6  no  error  or  inaccuracy  in  a  plan  which 
comprehends  the  whole  of  things ;  and  that 
the  many  divisions,  subdivisions,  and  dis- 
tinctions, could  not  have  been  more  pro- 
perly  made,  or  the  definitions  which  ac- 
company them,  rendered  more  accurate  and 
scientific.  The  author  acknowledges  the 
defects  of  his  work,  and  says,  what  is 
very  true,  that  "  the  defining  of  all  kinds 
^  of  things y  notions :^  and  words ^  is  too  great 
^^  an  undertaking  f^r  a  single  man,  and 
*^  ought  to  be  the  \^ork  of  a  society.''  This 
he  says  was  the  case  of  an  Italian  vocabu- 
lary, which  was  the  joint  production  of  the 
famous  academy  de  la  Crusca, .  and  not 
finished  in  less  than  forty  years  j  and  the 
Dictionary  of  the  French  academy,  which 
began  in  1639,  was  not,  he  says,  then  com- 
pleated  *.  And  besides  this  difficulty  of  the 
work,  there  happened  an  accident  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  it,  which  one  should  have  thought 
would  have  put  a  stop  to  it  altogether ;  for, 
as  the  authcfT  tells  us,  in  the  same  epistle 
Uedicatory,  all  that  was  printed  of  it,  ex- 
cepting only  two  copies,^  and  a  great  part 

•  Epiftlc  dedic^torf^ 
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of  the  unprintcd  original,  Was  destroyed  in  C.  1S» 
the  fire  of  London.  All  this  notwithstand-^ 
ing,  the  work,  such  as  it  is,  I  think  a  most 
valuable  work,  shewing  a  most  extensive 
knowledge  in  the  author,  both  of  nature  and 
art,  and  a  philosophical  genius  fitted  to  ex- 
cel, not  only  in  one  branch  of  philosophy,' 
but  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  things.  I 
have  said  already,  that  there  is  more  science 
in  his  tables  than  is  to  be  found  any  where 
In  so  small  a  compass ;  and  I  have  given 
some  instances  of  his  definitions  and  divi- 
sions.  I  will  give  one  or  two  more,  which, 
with  what  I  have  said  of  the  general  iiature 
of  the  work,  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  give 
the  reader  a  pretty  complete  idea  of  it. 

I  have  jdready  observed,  that  he  reckons 
minerals  a  part  of  animated  nature,  because 
he  says  they  appear  to  have  growth  and  nu- 
trition, and  to  be  reproduced  from  certain  se- 
minal or  spermatic  parts  of  those  of  the  sam^  ^ 
kind,  which  he  says  is  proved,  by  mines  in 
appearance  totally  exhausted,  again  renewing 
themselves*.  And,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
pur  latest  discoveries  agree  with  his  philojo^ 

^  Part  ?•  cb.  2|  p  ^4. 
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C*  13.  pliy.  He  therefore  ass'»gns  minerals  to  the 
*^^^^^^  yegetable  kingdom,  and  divides  them  into 
f-tone^  and  metals.  Stones,  he  says,  are  a 
kind  of  mineral,  hard  and  friable,  ^  to  which 
^  €artby  concretions  may  be  annexed  by  way 
*.'  of  affinity,  being  more  soft  and  brittle, 
**  and  of  a  middle  nature  betwixt  stones  and 
.  ^  metals."  Then  he  proceedSj  according  to 
his  method,  to  give  the  difference  of  stones 
and  of  earthy  concretions.  "  Stones,"  he 
^ys,  *'  are  either  vulgar^  and  oi  no  pricey--' 
^  middle  priced^ — precious^ — ^and  these  either 
^^less  transparent^  or  more  transparent*.^^ 
Of  stones  therefore  he  makes  those  four  dif- 
f^rences  :  and  di  earthy  concretions  he  makes 
two  ;  dissolveable^  and  not  dissolveahle :  and 
under  each  of  these  differences  Ivb  ranks  the 
several  specieses  in  their  order.  Then  he 
proceeds  to  metals  ;  defining  Tuetal  to  be  a 
mineral,  for  the  most  part  of  a  hard  consis- 
tence, close,  ductile,  and  fusilc.  He  divides 
it  into  perfect  and  imperfect.  Of  the  perfect 
h,e  makes  two  differences^  viz*  natural^  which 
are.produc(id  in  the  earth,  without  the  art  of 
man,  such  as  gold,  silver,  &c.;  ^nd/Jir////V»/, 

which  are  made  by  tlae  art  of  man,  such  as 

bra^s, 

*  Patt  2.  ch.  3  p.  6i. 
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brass,  pewt^i  and  st^l.;  iTie  imperfect  lie  C .  13; 
divides  into  those  which  ace  Metalline  sub- 
Stances  iy  tbemsel^es^  and  -tfcose  which  are 
only  the  recremeiftitious  ' parts ^  as  he  calls 
them,  of  other  metals,  which  arc  cast  off  in 
preparing  them*. 

The  other  example  I  shall  give,  is  of  an 
idea  more  abstract ;  for  it  is  taken  from  one 
of  the  categories,  viz.  quantity^  which  he  di- 
vides into  magnitude y  space ^  measure.  **  Mag- 
nitude," he  says,  "  is  a  word  intended  to  sig- 
nify all  the  notions  di continued' quantity  \ 
to  which  may  be  joined,  by  way  of  affini- 
ty, the  word  extension  ;  by  which  is 

, "  •  * 

meant  that  kind  of  quantity  whereby  a 
thing  is  saidto  \\2i\Q  partem  extra  partem^ 
oi^e  part  out  of  another,  being  the  same 
thing  with  the  former,  under  another  con- 
*•  siderationf /*,  Then,  after  having  laid 
down,  and  gone  through,  according  to  his 
usual  method,  the  several  differences  of  mag- 

« 

nitude,  and  the  specieses  under  each  of  these 
differences,  he  proceeds  to  the  second  meni-. 
ber  of  the  division,  vii,  space^  "  This  word," 

-     says 

*  Part  2.  ch.  J.  p.  6f* 
f  Ibid,  ch,  7.  p.  iSt, , 
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C.  13.  says  he^  ^^  according  to  the- common  use  of 
^^  it,  is  a  nahie  importing  the  more  general 
**  notion  of  tteit  wherein  any  thing  is  con- 
^^  tained  or  done,  comprehending  time^  pl^^^ 
**  situation^J'*  Then  having  gone  through 
the^e  three  differences  in  like  manner,  Jie 
proceeds  to  the  third  member  of  the  divk|oD, 
viz.  measure^  of  which  he  speaks  in  this 
manner.  **  Those  several  relations  ofquan- 
"  ///y,  whereby  men  use  to  judge  of  the  mnl- 
^  titude  or  greatness  of  things,  are  styled  by 
"  the  name  of  measure,  dimension^  mete^ 
"  survey^  rule  ;  to  which  the  relative  term 
•*  of  PROPORTION, /(?r/i(?«,  rate^taxy  size, 
**  scantling y  pittance^  share ^  dose^  tness^  sym- 
"  metrj/y  analogy y  commensurate ^  dispense y  ah 
^*  /(?/,  adapt y  is  of  some  affipity,  signifying 
^  an  iequality  or  similityde  of  the  respects 
^  that  several  things  or  quantities  have  to  one 
**  anothen  They  are  distinguishable  mto 
**r such  as  respect  either  multitude  X.-^-^mag- 
^'-^nitude  2. — gravity  3. — duration  4. — 
*•  which  is  cither  more  generally  considered 
^  5# — or^x  restrained  to  living  creatures  6^ 

Here  we  may  qbserve  his  method  of  set- 
ling  down,  tinder  each  head,  all  the  English 

•     "*  word? 
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words  relative  to  it.  And  in  this  respect  C.  13- 
his  work  is  a  very  good  English  vocabula- 
ry; and  iij  order  that  we  may  find  any 
word  in  it  readily,  he  has  subjoined  to  his 
work  an  alphabetical  dictionary,  in  which  all 
the  words  are  referred  to  the  several  places 
in  his  tables  where  they  are  tq  be  found. 

Our  author  having  thus  arranged  and  di- 
gested, into  their  proper  places,  the  ideas  ex* 
pressed  by  words,  it  was  necessary,  as  I  have 
observed,  to  find  out  some  method  of  con- 
necting those  ideas  together,  so  as  to  form 
discourse.  For  the  preceding  part  of  the 
work  is  to  be  considered  as  nothing  else  but 
a  phihspphical  dictionary  o/' notions,  (that 
was  the  word  then  in  use  in  place  of  tdeas^ 
a  word  afterwards  brought  into  fashion  by 
Mr  Locke)  which,  say3  our  author,  must  be 
formed  into  complex  propositions  and  dis- 
courses * ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  by  the 
gramixiatical  art.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
that  he  should  compose  a  philosophical 
grammar,  as  well  as  a  philosophical  diction- 
ary ;  and  accordingly  he  has  done  so  in  the 
third  part  of  his  work.  .  Such  a  grammar  is 

Vol.  II.  3  N  one 

*  Part  3»  ch.  K  p.  297. 
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C.  IS,  one  of  the  desiderata  in  learning  mentioned 
by  my  Lord  Bacon  y  and  though  ow  au- 
thor,  who  is  very  modiest  and  tandid,  men- 
tions three  other  authors  *  who  had  written 
upon  the  subject,  but  whom  I  never  saw  nor 
heard  of  before,  I  am  persuaded  he  is  the 
first  who  has  treated  it  properly.  .He  also 
mentions  some  before  him,  Who  had  made 
attempts  towards  a  universal  language  f ;  but 
neverth'eless  I  am  convinced  that  his  worky 
among  other  merits,  has  that  of  being  ori^- 
fial,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  oftly  one  of 
the  kind  how  existing;  for  those  former 
works  upon  the  "subject  arcy  I  believe,  no 
where  to  be  found,  aad  ho  other  attempts 
have  been  made  since  his  time. 

He  divides  grammar  very  properly  info 
thre«  parts ;  one  of  which  treats  of  the 
different  kinds  of  words,  and  the  various^ 
alterations  they  uildergo  by  inflection^  com- 
position,  and    deFivation.      This    part    he 

.        calls 


*  Their  names  are  Scotusr  in  his  Gramntat*  Specu/ath 
va  ;  CaraznueU  in  his  Gratnmat.  Audax  ;  and  CampanelW 
in  his  Grammatica  Phihioph'icay  part  3.  ch.  i.  pag.  297. 


f  He  names  three,  Beckeruti  Aihcnatius  Kir€har%  and 

TlUip  JLuUif  p*  452. 
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calls  ityfAohgy.  The  second  treats ;  of  the  C.  13. 
proper  union  or  right  construction  of  wor4s 
iilto  sentences ;  and  this  part  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  syntax.  The  third 
concerns  the  most  convenient  marks  or  sounds 
for  the  expression  of  such  names  or  words, 
whether  by  writing,  called  orthography ^  or 
by  speech,  orthoepy^ 

Upon  this  plan  he  gives  us  a  gnammar 
entirely  new ;  for  he  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  ati  original  g^nius^  who  thought  for 
hini.self  upon  every  subject,  but  not  like 
those  pretended  geniuses  of  x)ur  time,  who 
set  up  for  great  writers  and  philosophers 
upon  their  own  stock  only,  without  any  as- 
sistance from  learning ;  for  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  very  learned  in  philosophy,  no  less 
than  in  languages.  But  his  grammar,  how- 
ever ingenious  and  philosophical  it  may  be, 
appears  to  me  to  be.  only  fitted  for  the  use 
of'  his  philosophical  language ;  nor  do  I  • 
think  that  it  could  be  applied  to  the  improve- 
ment of  any  language  spoken  at  present. 
What  I  think  most  curious  in  it,  is  that  part 
of  it  which  concerns  orthography,  and  ^  the 
power  of  the  letters ;  a  subject  which  he  had 
studied  very  miich,  and  had  besides,  as  he 
tells  us,  the  assistance  of  several  learned  men 

oi 
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G.  13.  of  his  time,  whom  he  names.     I  do  not  bc- 
^^'^^^''^  lieve  that  the  organs  of  speech,  and  their 
several  operations,  have  been  so  accurately 
examined  by  any  body,  and  whoever  is  cu- 
ri6us  upon  this  subject  cannot  resort  to  a 
better  book  for  information.     There  we  find 
all    the  articulate    sounds   that  the   human 
mouth  is  capable  of  uttering,  so  far  as  we 
know,  arranged  in  a  new  order ;  new  cha- 
racters invented  for  such  of  them  as  charac- 
ters  had  not  been  provided  for,  and  'the  old 
characters  confined  to  the  expression  of  only 
one  sound.     For  the  English  alphabet,  as  he 
has  shewn,  is  defective,   both  in  not  hiving 
characters  suflkient  to  express  all  its  sounds, 
and  in  employing  the  same  character  to  ex- 
press   more   than   pne  sound ;  and  he  has 
given  us  a  specimen  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  of  the  creed  in  our  alphabet  thus  cor- 
rected^.     And,    not   contented   with   this 
amendment  of  the  old  alphabet,  he  has^  given 
ys  two  alphabets  altogether  new :  in  one  of 
which  he  has  studied  \o  give  the  letters  a 
shape  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  con- 
figuration of  the  crgaps  in  the  pronunciation 

'         '  of 

.  4 

\  • 
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of  them;  so  that  they  may  deserve,  as  he  C.  13. 
Says,  the  name  of  a  natural  character  of  the 
sounds  they  express  *. 

All  the  Bishop's  work,  so  far  as  I  have 
hitherto  given  an  account  of  it,  is  no  more 
than  a  preparation  for  the  magnum  opus^  the 
framing  of  this  wonderful  language  ;  to 
which  he  proceeds  in  the  fourth  part  of  his 
work,  beginning  with  the  written  language, 
or  real  character^  as  he  calls  it,  because  it 
expresses  things^  and  not  sounds^  as  the  com- 
mon characters  do*  And  the  reason  he  as- 
signs for  beginning  with  the  character,  is, 
that,  though,  in  order  of  timcj  speech  be 
prior  to  writing ;  yet,  in  the  order  of  nature, 
there  is  ho  priority  between  them,  but  voice 
and  sound  may  be  as  well  assigned  to  figure, 
as  figure  to  sound.  "  And  I  do  the' rather," 
says  he,  "  begin  with  treating  concerning  a 
^  common  character  or  letter,  because  this 
^^  will  conduce  more  to  that  great  end  of 
**  facility,  whereby,  as  I  first  proposed,  men 
**  are  to  be  invited  to  the  teaming  of  it. 
♦*  To  proceed  from  the  language  to  the 
^'  character,  would  require  the  learning  of 
*^  both  J  which  being  of  greater  difficulty 

.  ^  Ibid,  chf  14.  p.  375. 
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G  13.  "  tlian  to  learti  enei  aloRe,  is  not  therefore 
"  so  suitable  to  that  intention  of.  engaging 
**  men  by  the  facility  of  it  And  because 
*f  men  that  do  retain  their  sfevferal  tongues^ 
^  may  yet  communicate,  by  a  real  character, 
^^  which  shall  be  legible  in  all  languages ; 
**  therefore  I  conceive  it  most  proper  to  treat 
^'  of  this  \xk  the  first  place,  and  shall  afterwiuds 
"  shew  how  this  character  ifeay  be  made 
"  effable  in  a  distinct  language."  And.  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  such  a  charactec 
would  be  of  great  use^  serving  the  same  pur- 
pose th?it  the  Chinese  character  ddes  .^mong 
many  of  the  nations  of  the  Ea§t,  who  com*' 
municate  together  by  the  means  of  that  cha- 
racter, though  they  do  not  understand  one 
another's  language.  : 

^^  All  characterSj"  says  our  author,  *'  signi-^ 
**  fy  either  naturally^  or  by  Institution.  Na^ 
^'  tural  characters  are  either  the  pictures  of 
**  things,  or  some  other  symbolical  represent* 
"  tations  of  them  *  "  Then  he  goes  on  to 
tell  us,  that  it  were  to  be  wished  that  cha- 
racters could  be  found,  bearing  some  re-- 
Semblance  to  the  things  expressed  by  them; 
but  though  this  he  thinks  might  be  done 

with 
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With  respeet  to  the  general  kinds  of  tilings,  G.  l3. 
yet  he  jii^cs  it  to  be  very/diflSctilt,  if  not 
impossible,  to  do  it  with  rfespect  to  particular 
specieses^  It  were  desirefeWe'  also,  he  ^ays, 
feat  the  sounds  of  a  language  ihould  have 
some  resemWahce  to  the  things  expres- 
sied  by ''  diem,  and  by  consequence ,  to  the 
written-  characters,  if  they  were  representa-. 
tions  of  the  *hmgs#  This  he^holds  to  be  as 
difficult,  or  rather  as  impossible  as  the  other. 
His  language,  therefore,  1)oth  written  and 
effable, '  is,  like  all  other  languages,  of  insii" 
tutlon  mei^lyj  nor  bias  the  ohe  any  natural 
connection  with  the  other,  any  more  than 
the  sounds  in  other  languages  have  with 
their  alphabet. 

The  characters  of  this  universal  language 
should,  be  «|iys,  have  four  properties.  **  1. 
**  They  should  be  most  simple  and  easy  for 
^^  the  figure,  to  be  described  by  oneJuetus 
^  ^f  the  pen,  or  at  the  most  by  two^  % 
^'  They  must  he  sufficiently  distinguishable 
**  from  one  another  to  prevent  mistake.  3. 
^^  They  ought  to  be  comelyjand  graceful,  for 
^*  the  shape  of  them,  to  the  eye.  4.  They 
•^should  be  methodical,  those  of  the  same* 
**  common  nature  having  some  kind  of  suit- 
**  ableness  and  correspondence  with  one  ano- 

^  ther ; 
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Ch.  3»  "  ther ;  all  which  qualifications  would  be 
•'  very  advantageoijs^  both  for  undirstanding^ 
"  memory^  and  use*^ 

He  begins  with  contriving  marks  for  his 
forty  genera :  and  these  he  has  so  contrived 
as  to  have  all  the  properties  he  mentions ; 
for  they  are  as  simple  as  possible,  wonder- 
fully varied,  ^o^  as  to  be  su£Bciently  distin- 
guished,  and  yet  resembling  one  another  as 
much  as  they  ought  to  do.  .  For  proof  of 
this,  I  refer  to  the  figures  themselves  *. 
.  The  next  Jthing  to  be  done  i?  to  mark 
the  differences  under  each  genus.  This  is 
done  by  affixing  little  lines  at  the  left  end 
of  the  character,  forming,  with  the  character, 
angles  of  different  kinds,  that,  is,  ri^bt  ob- 
tuse^ or  acute y  above  or  bglow ;  each  of 
these  aflSxes,  according  to  its  position,  de- 
noting the  firsts  second,  third,  &c.  differ- 
ence under  the  genus ;  for,  as  I  have  $aid, 
all  the  differences  ^undcr  each  genus  are 
numbered. 

The  third  and  last  thing  to  be  done,  is 
to  express  the  species  under  each  difltererice. 

This 

•  Ibid.  p.  387'  2. 
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TTiis  is(  done  by  aflSxing  the  like  marks  to  C.  13 
the  other  end  of  the  character,  denoting  the 
specieses  under  each  difFerfence,  as  they  are 
numbered  in  the  tables* 

In  this  manner  are  expressed  ail  the  seve- 
ral  dbtidns  of  things,  which  are  the  subject 
of  language.  i3ut  the  most  difficult  part  still 
remains,  ^hich  is,  to  connect  those  notions 
together,  so  as  to  make  of  them  what  we 
call  discourse.  This  the  grammatical  art,  ih 
ordinary  languages,  performs  in  many  diiFe^ 
ifent  ways;  which  may  be  all  reduced  to  two 
general  heads :  first,  variation  of  the  word 
itself ;  secondly,  by  particles,  or  separate 
wbrds,  devised  for  the  purpose  of  connec- 
tion.  The  first  of  these  our  author  has  sup- 
plied by  hooks  or  loops,  adjected  to  either 
end  of  the  character  above  or  below,  from 
which  we  learn  whether  the  thing  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  noun,  or  an  adjective,  or  an 
^  adverb,   or  whether   it  be  taken  in  an  ac- 

I  ,  • 

tive  or  passive  sense,  or  in  the  plural  or 
singular  number.  The  other  he  supplies  by 
marks  denoting  particles ;  and  these  marks 
are  cirtiilar  figures,  dots,  and  little  crooked 
lines  or  virguJ^e^  disposed  in  a  certain  man- 
ner.  In  this  way  he  expresses  the  copula  of 
Vol.  IL  30,  propositions, 
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'C»  13.  propositions,  by  which  he  means  the  verb, 
and  its  various  tenses  and  ^ode8,.proDounSf 
prepositions^  interjections,  coajunctioQ3,  and 
articles.  This,  one  should  think,  would 
make  a  wonderful  perplexity  and  embarrass- 
ment in  his  characters ;  and,  no  doubt,. those 
small  marks  are  more  difficult  to  be  learned 
and  attended  to  than  the  greater  m^rjcs  for 
things  J'  but  he  has  contrived,  them  so  as  to 
be  as  easy,  bpjth  for  memory  and  use,  as  is 
poss   le.  ^ 

This  is  the  general  plan  of  this,  wiittea 
language, OT Ve;^/  character*^  but  a$  we  can- 
nor  judge  rightly  of  any  machine,  or  of  those 
living  ^J^>^(«^j. (according  to  the  notions  of 
certain  philosppHer^)  which  we  cs\\  ammah^ 
unless  we  see  them  move,  so  w^  should  never 
jiajje  well  understood,  this  language  of  th0 
Bishop,  if  he  had  not  shewn  Us  the  practice 
of  it  in  two  examples,  the  Lord's  ptayer  and 
th^  creed,  And  indeed,  upon  the  diligent 
perusal  of  these,  w^  npt.only  uoderstand  the 
invention  much  better,  but  \  think  it  is  im- 
possible  riot  to  admire  it  exceedingly  j  and 
the  more  attentively  you  consider  it,  the 
more  you  will  be  convinced  that^t  is  not  so 
jrhini^rical  an<i  impracticable  ^  at  fii^t  sight 

It 
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It  appeared.  I  refer  the  reader  therefore  to  C.  13. 
the  specimens  themselves,  wherein  he  will 
observe  that  the  capital  characters,  expres- 
sing the  principal  ideas  or  notions  of  things, 
are  large  ;  whereas  the  characters  expressing 
the  accessories,  or  the  connectives  of  the  dis- 
course, which  he  calls  particles j  are  small : 
and  he  ought  likewise  to  read  the  author's 
explications  of  the  specim^fis,  which  are 
given  with  great  accuracy,  and  propriety  of 
expression  \  for  besides  the  value  of  his  mat- 
ter,  his  style  is  one  of  the  most  correct  in 
English,  and  is  as  elegant  and  copious  as  his 
subject  requires. 

If  he  had  been  a  man  of  less  genius,  and 
not  sp  great  enterprize-^  in  science,  he  would 
have  contented  himself  with  the  invention  of 
this   universal    written   language  :    but   he 
wanted  to  make  it  a  language  every  way* 
complete  j  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  h^ve  , 
it  intelligible   to  the  ears,  as*  well  as  to  the 
eyes.     He  has  accordingly  invented  a  philo- 
'  sophical  language  of  sounds,  which  have  no 
natural  connection,  as  I  observed,  with  the 
characters,  or  the  nature  of  the  things  ex- 
'pressed  by  them,  but  the  system  of  it  is  bulk 
•upon  the  same  foundation,  namely,  the  ar- 
rangement of  things  into  classes,  and  his  new 

invented 
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C.  1 3.  invented  grammatical  art,  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  them  together  in  discourse.  Hi$ 
eSable  language  therefore  is  no  other  thaa 
the  expression  of  what*  is  contained  in  his 
tables  by  letters  and  syllables,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  has  used  the  old  alphabet,  as  con 
rected  and  amended  by  himsel£ 

The  requisites  of  this  language  he  has 
given  a«  in  the  following  words*  •  "  !•  The 
words  should  be  brief,  not  exceeding  two 
or  three  syllables,  the  particles  conusdng 
**  but  of  one  syllable,  2.  They  should  be 
^  plsdn,  and  facile  to  be  taught  and  learned 
*«  3.  They  should  be  sufficiently  distinguish- 
**  able  from  one  another,  to  prevent  mistake 
**  and  equivocakiess ;  and  withal  significant 
^  and  copious^  answerable  to  the  conceipts 
**  of  our  mind«  4.  They  should  be  eupho- 
**  nical^  of  a  pleasant  graceful  sound.  5. 
•*  They  should  be  methodical,  those  of  an 
*'  agreeable  or  opposite  sense  haying  some- 
"what    correspondent    in    the    sounds  of 

"  theoi*." 

» 

Proceeding  upon  this  plan,  he  has  expres- 
sed  his  several  genera  by  such  sounds  as  ba^ 

be  J  biy  and  da^  ^^'i^hg^^g^^gi^  and  the  like,, 

all 

♦  Part  4.  cb*  3., p.  4x4. 
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allcbmpositionsof  vowelsiwidioneoroth^tof  G  13^ 
the  best  sounding  consonants.  The  difFeren-  ^'■""'^''^^ 
ces  under  each  of ,  these  genera  he  expresses^ 
by  adding  to  the  syllable  denoting  th?  genus^ 
one  of  the  following  consonants,  b^  //,  ^,  /,  /, 
Cy  Zy  Sy  fiy  according  to  the  order  in  which 
the  differences  are  ranked  in  the  tables/under 
each  genus^  ^  expressing  the  first  difFerencei 
i/ the  second,  and  so  on.  The  species*  he 
expresses,  by  putting  after  the  consonant, 
which  stands  for  the  difference,  one  of  the 
#even  vowels,  according  to  his  alphabet } 
and  if  the  number  of  specieses  exceed  the 
vowels,  he  us^s  diphthongs  for  the  rest. 

I  cannot  illustrate  this  better  than  in  his 
own  words.  "  For  instance,"  says  he,  **  if 
**  de  signify  element ^  then  deb  must  signify 
**  the  first  difference ;  which^  according  to 
*•  the  tables,  is^r^ :  and  deba  will  denote  the 
••  first  species,  which  is  flame.  Det  will  be 
"  the  fifth  difference  under  that  genus,  which 
**  k  appearing  meteor  ;  deta  the  first  species, 
"viz.  rainbow  y. deta  the  second,  viz.  halo. 

•«  Thus,  if//  signify  the  genus  of  sensible 
"  quality y  then  ticf  must  denote  the  second 

"  difference. 
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C  13.  •* diflference,  wliich  comprehends  colours;' 
^^  and  iida  must  sigaify'  tlie  second  species 
*'  under  that  cKflference,  viz.  redness  ;  tide 
*•  the  third  species,  which  is  greenness'^ l^  &Ci 

Next  he  proceeds  to  shew  how  the  gram- 
matical variations  of  words  iare  to  be  expres- 
sed. If  the  word  is  an  adjective,  says  he, 
which,  according  to  his  method,  is  always 
derived  from  a  substantive,  the  derivation  is 
made  by  the  change  of  the  radical  consonant 
into  another  consonant,  or  by  adding  a  vowel 
to  it.  Thus  if  da  signifies  Go^/,  dua  must 
signify  divine  ;  if  de  signifies  element^  then 
due  must  sigvcdj  elementary  \  tf  do  signifies 
stone  J  then  duo  must  signify  stony  j  and  in  like 
manner  voices  and  numbers,  and  such  like  ac^ 
cidents  of  words,  are  formed  f.  As  to  the 
accessory  words,  or  f  articles^  as  he  calk 
them,  he  expresses  themi  by  simple  vowels 
or  diphthongs,  or  by  some  of  those  monosyl- 
lables not  used  for  any  of  the  genera  or  dif- 
ferences. 

« 

After  having  laid  down  the  rules  for  this 
philosophical  language,  he  proceeds  to  give 
us  examples  of  it  in  the  Lord's  prayer  an^ 

creed 

•Ibid.  p.  4!^.  flbid.  p,4i7. 
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creed,  ^ith  large  explanations  of  them,  re«  C  13. 
ferring  to  the  rules  he  has  laid  down.  He 
confesses  that  "  his  contrivance .  for  this  Ian* 
guage,  is  not  ordered,  as  to  the  facility  and 
pleasantness  of  the  sound,  to  so/^ood  an. 
**  advantage  as  it  might  have  been  upon  fur- 
*'  ther  consideration  and  practice ;  but  as  it 
♦'  is,  I  think  it  may  even  in  these  respects 
**  come  into  comparison  with  any  of  the. 
"  languages  now  known*."  And  for  trial 
of  ,j;hi8»  he  give?,  us,  the  Lord'«  prayer  in  fift)j 
4ijBrerent  language^  . 

He  .concludes  .his  work  with  an^^ppendixy 
wherfin  Jie  qoic^ared  his  language  with  the  - 
|!^tin,  which  .be^cW^y^  iJ^  tjiese  parts  of  the 
world  supplies  the  place  of  a  common  kn* 
guagefl  And  in  this  con^parison  he  isvefry 
severe,  and  I  think  not  ;wi^lK)ut  reason,  np^ 
oTi  [the  Latin,^^  ;o|)serving '  mfilny  defect,  t(>- 
dun^ancies,^  2m4  anoitnalies,  in  the'^am^iaar 
of  it  But  he  very  wisely,  kf  toy;; c^iniouj 
abstains  fromthexqmpanson  of 4»s-lar\guage 
vrith  the  Greek.;  thinking,  I  suppose,  thit 
it  would  not  g^n  so  much  by  .that  compari^ 
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G.  13,  son;  for  he  elsewhere  confesses  that  the 
Greek  language  is  much  more  philosophical 
than  the  Latin*. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this 
wonderful  invention  of  the  good  bishop,  by 
which  he  intended,  as  he  says,  to  remedy 
the  curse  of  the  confusion  of  Babel.     I  know 

«  -  * 

many  of  my  readers  will  think  that  I  have  gi- 
ven  a  fuller  account  of  it  thatl  was  necessary  or 
proper ;  but  the  book  is  little  known,  though 
I-  think  it  deserves  to  be  very  much,  known 
and  admired.  For,  in  mf  opinion,  it  does 
great  honour  to  the  society  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  and  to  the  natibii  in  general. 
There  are,'  however,  no  dbulii:,  many  defects 
amd  inaccuracies  in  it,  as  the  author  himself 
acknowledges ;  but  I  am  sure  the  old  proveA 
will  apply  very  well  here,  *^  It  is  easier  to  find 
*'  fault  than  to  imitate  or  de  betterf ."  Thit 
bne  part  at  least  of  the  project  is  practicable^  I 
mean  the  forming  of  a  new  language  of 
words  according  to  mles  of  art,  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  In  the  lahguiages  already 
invited,    there  is*  a    wonderful   variety; 

2  nor 
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npr  is  theise  any  reason  to  think,  that  in  them  Q  13* 
aUithe  variety  which  th^  nature  of  the  .thing 
will  admits  is  exhausted:  And  in  fact  we 
know,  that  thare  is  a  language  actually  exist-r 
ing,  which  is  formed,  like  our  author's,  upoa 
principles  of  philoaiophy,;JJ  iptein  the  lan^' 
;  guage  of  the  philosopher^  ofrlndia,  called  the. 
Sanscrit  V  so  that  the  only  doubt  is,  whether 
a  single  man,  in  the  course  of  a  short  life,  is 
capable  of  framing  such  a  language,  As  to 
the  real  character^  there  is,  I  think,  more-diff 
ficultyiin  the  formation  of  it.  And  yet  th^t 
there  may  be  a  language  of  characters,  which 
are  not  the  marks  of  sounds,  but  of  things, 
the  Chinese  language  is  an  irrefragable  proof. 
And  as  that  language  appears  to  have  been 
'  formed  with  very  Utde  assistance  from  phi- 
losophy or  art,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that, 
with  the  assistance  of  philosophy,  and  the 
grammatical  art,  another  and  a  better  lan^ 
guage  of  the  same  kind  might  be  formed. 

With  respect  tb  the  facility  of  learning 
the  Bishop's  language,  he  says,  that  there  are 
but  three  thousand  words  in  it,  and  I  sup- 
pose as  many  characters  ;  whereas,  he  reck- 
ons, iij  the  Latin  language,  thirty  thousand 
radicals,  compu^ng  the  several  hoiponymies. 
Vql,  II.  3  P  to 
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C  13*  to  be  80  many  4ifiereA  words^  and  by  a 
computation  which  he  gives  U6  ftom  V^o, 
he  makes  the  number  of  words  ah^gedier, 
with  all  their  difieresit  variations  by  flection^ 
to  amount  to  about  five  nliliions.  He  ther&« 
fore  concludesi  that  his  language  s  much 
easier  to  be  leaJriied  th^ji  the  Latfli,  in  the 
ptt^briicn,  ai  he  says;  of  ottc  t6  forty ;  and 
he  does  npt  doubt,  but  that  A  uuai  of  good 
ctkpacity  and  memory,  might,  in  one  mjonth's 
space,  attaip  to  a  readiness  of  expressing  hie 
mind,  either  in  the  character  pr  the  lap^ 
guage  *. 


CHAP, 
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Thai  a  language  of  art  must  have  been  the 
work  of  men  of  art^  and  formed  upon  a 
regular  plan. — The  same  art  necessary  to 
preserve  language  that  is  required  to  form 
it. — The  want  of  such  art  the  cause  of 
the  corruption  of  nil  languages, ^^The  dan- 
ger of  the  English  being  so  corrupted. — 
Irregularities  and  imperfections  of  the 
Latin. 


J  Have  all  along,  through  the  course  of  C.  14. 
this  ^oik,   supposed,   that   a  language 
of  art  could  not  have  bepn  formed  without 
art,  and  that  it  must  have  been  the  work  of 
men  of  art,  and  superior  abilities  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly I  have  ta&ed,  in  die  style  df  Plato 
and  other  ancient  writers,  of  the  artificers  of 
language^  and  the  lawgivers  of  words.     It 
may,  however,  be  diought,  that  I  make*  a 
great  deal  too  nmch  of  this  matter ;  and  that 
though  there  be,  no  dpybt,  a  great  deal  of 
art  in  language,  yet  it  may  have  arisen  by 
degrees  from  experience,  observation,  and 

vulgar 
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C  14,  vulgar  use ;  and  that  in  this  way  even  a  lan- 
guage of  art  may  have  been  formed  without 
any  regular  plan  or  system.     If  this  be  true, 
I  think  it  must  be  true  likewise,  that  all  the 
other  arts,  liberal  as  well  as  mechanical,  must 
have  been. invented  in  the  same  way ;  and 
that  painting,  music,  architecture,  must  have 
been  the  work  of  the  mere  vulgar.     The 
question  therefore  is  general,  and  deserves  to 
be  considered  with  some  attention. 
^  And,  in  the jfr// .place,  it  is  no.dpubt  tnie, 
.  thj^t  xhe  art  of  language,  like;  every  other 
art,  must  have  arisen  from  experience :  fcr, 
as  Aristotle  has   said  *,    many  experiences 
inake  art ;  and  no  art  ever  would  have  been 
formed,  if  men  had  not  first  begun  w^ith  the 
practice  ;  very  rude  and  imperfect  no  doubt 
at  firsts  but  which  was  improved  hy  degrees, 
and  at  last  formed  .  into  an  art.^    For  we 
never  should  have  had  the  art  of  architec- 
ture, if  men  had  not  begun  with,  building 
huts  and  cabanes,  -  such  as  we .  find  aniong 
the  barbarous  nations ;  nor  of  painting,  if 
there   had   not  been  a  beginning  by  rude 
draughts,  either  in  colours,  or  carving,  which 

we 
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nations  y:  and  i£  men  bad .  nobi  firat  8imgy>  ;<u: 
performed  upon  instmments,  thekre  ceitainly 
never,  would  hav!e.  been?'  an  art  of:  mi|>8ic; 
And  in*  like^  i]^nnei«,.  if  men  hjad  Qot, first 
spoken,  there  neyer  ;wduld  have  been  an  art 
of/  language  i  for  .it  its  certain  that,  in  matters 
of  vart^  men  .did,  not;^beg^  ^ith  the  thecfry, 
but  the;practice  y  juadnthe.  only  question  J3, 
Whether^  ficom  tihye  ipractjee,  a  theqry,  did 
<iot  at  iatt;  arise,  ti^thout^yrhich  the  art  cQuM 
not  hatvcrbecn  fiDnnicd:?..  and  whether  such 
theory; could  have  beeor^  the  production  of 
mere  people?  ..  ,. 

2dfyy  l-thixik  k  is  likewise  evident^  that 
the:  art  of  language  could  not  have  been 
formed  at  once,  but  there  must  have  been  a 
^owth  and  progress  in  it  as  in  other  arts» 
For  even  after  the  general  plan  dr  system  of 
any  aitrwas.fonned,  ihm  mm  hay^/been 
many  a&er  inveitfiQns  and ;  additions  niade, 
fadbre  the  art  was  completed }  and  accord* 
ingly,  I  have  observed  a  progress  of  this  kind 
in  the  Greek  language.  ^ 

2^/y^  It  must  not.  be^  thought  tha,?;.  a 
grammar,  or  any  system  of  the  language, 
was  written  btfore  the  art  was  invented, 

'    Whoever 

•      •     •  •  •  •  (a. 


'     ^     tftS)  iMow^  that  they  were'mroQited  and 
completed  bdbre  they  were  rediic^  to:  imk^ 
ing4     Thus  the  fiiiest  buUdingt  of  antiquity 
were  reared  befoofe  Vitruviusy  ar^any  othof, 
so-so  far  ad  I  know^had  writtea  ti|)bQ  archi* 
tecture.     Painting  was  an  arc  ci  ijbe  ^ghest 
^dination^  and  prised  with  the  greatett 
ettceees  by  Zgssashj  Appelies,  and  Fftttngenes^ 
tiicugh  there  dom  mot  lappear  to  have  been 
llien  ft  ^  word  Writtea   upon   tiife  imbjeeb 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  art  efi  poetry  was 
Well  lEnown  and  peactised  before  A^^isbode 
wrote  his  book  upon  poetry  ?  and  that  the 
axt  of  rhetoric,  in  like  manaer,  was  perfectly 
tinderstood  befom  lie  or  any  other  wrote 
li]^  tSie  subject!     And  with  respect  te 
this  matter  of  language,  it  is  asdd,  that  Phto 
and  Aristotle  were  the  first  who  wrme  upon 
the  subject  of  grammar  %  though  .it  be  eer<^ 
ca^hly  true,  that  the  gramttiar.bf  die  Greek 
language  was  completed  long  befcare  their 
time;  and  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Ho- 
mer.    And  the  fact  truly  is^  &at  Jali  the 
books  that  have  been  written  upon  the  sub* 

.  ^  ject 

« 

*  S^f  Bishop  Wilkin^s  philosophical  language,  book  i. 
ch.  5*  p.  90«  and  the  auijiorities  he  there  quotes. 
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pr^dee  of  that  alt  ttlreMly  ■  invited,  not : 
tiie  an  fimn  iii«  boolci.  T&ia  is  pta^  tin* 
ca66  d^ofte  of  4&ose  l)bde&  I  mientiom^  vik-' 
Ari6t(ftle*8  Alt  of  Poetry,  t«4tkh  is  dtaiiye^ 
tkb-  mbti  th^  a  coB«eddd  <3£  obsenrsiUiiHP 
tf]^  fBe  ait,  arising' frbiU'^ke  pt2ij(!tk€,(ii 
Homer-  aod  th)s  ora^ic  )>o^tt.  And  I  am 
petBtiaded  there  is  ndthihg  in  that  bobk^ 
which  was  nbt  known  to  every  |>o^  of  tfapt 
age,  txctpt  the  phHosdphkd  pririciples^  upoa. 
which  Aristotle  h^  founded  th^  i«T. 

^ese  things  beifig  pretfi&se^  il^  qttesthra 
comes  to  tKis  precise  ibsue^ '  Whechw  iucha 
language  as  the  Greek  could  have  been  form- 
ed h^^nlUtaiy  men  eiBployed  In  the  com^ 
Ynon  otcupatiom  hf  iifb,  ^and  wkhmit  makiag 
language  their  particqlar  study  ?  or  whether, 
for  the  jframing  such  a  laE^gviage^  men  of 
tnote  than  ordinary  genius  were  mot  re- 
quired, and  who  had  made  a  *  particular 
Study  <>f  the  nature  b^pth  of  wprd^  and  of 
diings  ? 

And,  in  the  J^rst  place,  it  is  to  bfe  coniir 
idered,  that  there  is  one  thing  absolutdy 
ire(|UiTed  in  every  art^  that  it  should  have 
§ome  plan  or  system;  by  whidh  I  mew^ 


I 

C  14.  titet  it  shtAiU  iWPiwe  spm^  ?n<J  to  be  at- 
tained, and  jflrocfced  !m  a-  cescj^n.  m«hod,- 

sod  afccfcsrdit^  tjJl  certain  :rukl^,  for  tjw  at- 
t»rwnertt  <Jf  ,tifc»ti  ©aid  *,  The  end  .d^  lan- 
guage,, for  .ex«Bple,'ia  tc*  express  ^e'>GOa* 
oeptions,  of  the  human  mind. ;  :  5or  tins 
^^rpose,  the  four -tlrings  that  I^nentiooed 
iBr.;the!beginniRg.-ofo-.thi8  vplufne;  a^e.  re-, 
quired,  :yiz.  Jliat  .«»U:  the  cofleeptions  of 
the:.' mind  M^ouid-  b? rdistinctly:  ej^prpsscd 
aA»,:.T.bat  tijisr  ShiWald  te  done  by.as.  few 
words  as  poMWe.  ..  3//o,  That:  the  connec- 
tiod-cS^  tho*e-  vyprds-  with,  one  another 
AduldVe;Some;vy'Siy:,marked.    Aajd,;  £aj//^, 

:  ■ :  .      I  That . 

•Art  is  defined  by  the  SWics  tb  be  X»**«f«ii6'«ft(**>.«4«»» 
,4^«y„jitMr^.*..»'<«>«?** «>?:«*•' «•-' " fff*"*  And Quin- 
tilian  defines  it  to  be,  .Potfjias  vii  (i..e.  orditu)  cfficms. 
See  Mr  Harris's  excellent  treatise  of  Art,  4hd  the  notes 
updn  it,  p.  260.'  It  is  thereforeof  the  essence  of  art,  that 
it  .should  be  a  fxftcm,  and  proceed  according  to  rule  sm4 
iB«hod..  (So  that  though  experience  be  the  mother  of  art, 
y^t  a  map  would  be  no  better  than  an  empiric,  who  had 
coiiected  the  greatest 'number  of  fects  and  observations  on 
any  art,  if' he  had  not  digested, them  into  a  system,  laying 
dowpprincil)l€8,  and.  drawing  from  djencc  consequences 
to  the  practice,  and  so  forming  that  l|<s  /««  Aiy»  «a^« 
«„r«.  And  if  the- art  is  to  be  carried  the  length  of 
science,  it  inust  be  founded  qri  i>rinf  iples;  tRat  are  out  of 
tbe-art.  and  to  T,e  found  fmly  in  philosophy. ,  And  U  is.  itt 
.v..  ^,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  connect  gr^innlar 
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That  the  sound  of  the  language  should  be  C.  14. 
agreeable  to  the  car,  and  of  easy  utterance. 
For  attaining  these  purposes^  we  have  seen, 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  how  many  things 
were  required.      First,   That  a  system  of 
etymology  was  to  be  formed,  by  which  the 
whole  language  was  to  be  derived  from  cer- 
tain   primitive    sounds    or'  radio^l  words^ 
Then  cases,  genders,  and  numbers,  were  to 
be  invented ;  which  answered  a  double  pur-^  . 
pose,  both  of  expressing  different  relations 
and  other  circumstances  of  things,  and  of 
connecting  words  together  in  syntax.     Then 
tenses  and  mQods  of  verbs  were  to  bie  con- 
trived, by  which  the  circumstance  of  time^ 
and  th^  affections  or  dispositibns  of  the  hu-' 
man  mind  with  respect  to  the  action  of  the 
verb,  were  to  be  expressed.     And,  lastly. 
The  elemental  sounds  of  language  ipiust  be 
so  combineo  in  syllables  and  words^'  and 
these  syllables  must  be  so  varied  in  length 
and  modulation,  as  to  make  the  sound  of 
the  lai^uage  sweet  and  musical,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  strong  and  masculine.:    All 
this  was  •  to  be  done  by  certain  rules  t  for 
such  is  the  nature  of  art,  that  every  thing 
belonging  to  it,  which   by  its  nature  cam 
Vol.  H  3Q  ba  ^ 
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C.  14.  be  subjected  to  rule,  must  be  so  suljectedj 
for  where  there  is  no  rale,  there  is  no  aft 
Now  it  is  impossible  diat  all-  tSis  can  be 
done,  without  that  great  work  of  sdence 
being  first  perfortned,  I  mean  analysis ;  for 
language  must  haw  bfeeii  analysed,  both  the 
formal  and  material  part  of  it,  before  it  could 
be  formed  into  siich  a  system  as  that  of  the 
Greek  knguage.     Now  is  it  pds^bl^  to  be- 
1  lievef,  thfiCf  aB  this  could  be  done  by  mctf 
who  never- thought  of  langui^e^  but  so  & 
as  it  served  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life  ? 
If  we  can  believe  this^  we  may  alfeo  Bdieve^ 
not  only  ikat  all  the  sota  above  meAtkmed 
were   so  inveist^,    but    likewise    aU   the 
sciences ;  that  geometry,  for  example,  and 
astronomy,  and  even  philosophy  itself,  woidd 
grow  up  among  savages,  as  it  were  spon- 
taneously, without  care  or  culture^    But  the 
history  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  reason  of 
the  things  contr^ias  this  hypothesis ;  for 
we  know,  that  the  sciences  took  their  rise 
in  a  country  where  there  waa^  an*  ord^r  of 
men  set  apart  for  the  cuttivation  of  them, 
having  the  necessaries  of  life  supplied  to 
them  by  the  labour  of  otfcerSj  and   being 
relieved  of  all  other  cares  but  that  of  learn- 
ing 
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Ing  and  religion.  This  was  the  case  in  CL  14. 
Egypt ;  and  though  in  Greece  there  were 
no  colleges  of  priests^  as  iri  Egypt ;  yet  in 
the  progress  of  society,  it  must  necessarily 
happen,  that  some  men  will  be  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  bodily  labour,  and  enabled 
to  live  ,by  the  labour  of  others.  Now  it 
was  by  such  men,  in  Greece,  apd  in  other 
countries,  employing  their  lei^re  in  the 
cukiivation  of  arts  and  sciences,  that  laa- 
goage,  and  every. other  art  audience  was 
jformed. 

.,  At  the  same  time  X  would  not  he  under-*- 
stood  to  deny,  that  savages,  living  in  such 
a  state  as  that  of  Hurons,  in  which  every 
man  is  obliged  to  provii^de  for"  the  necessities 
of  life,  and  consequently  has  little  time  for 
n^culatioos  of  any  kind,  would,  from  mere 
necesdty,  make  some  progress  in  the  art  of 
language,  as  well  as  in  other  necessary  arts ; 
for  the  same  necessity  that  made  men  invent 
llus  method  of  co^mmunication  by  articulate 
sounds,  would  also  make  them  contrive  ex- 
pedients for  rendering  the  use  of  it  as  easy 
and  convenient  as  possible.  And  accord- 
ingly we  have  seen,  that  among  the  Huy 
rong,  and  other  barbarous  nations^  there  are 

'  some 
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C.  14.  some  beginnings  of  the  art  of  language. 
But  I  deny  that  an>ong  any  people,  while 
they  continue  in  that  state,  a  regular  system 
of  a  language  could  be  formed. 

There  are  perhaps  readers  who  may 
think,  that  what  I  have  said  of  the  art  of 
the  Greek  language  is  tmuch  exaggerated, 
and  for  the  greater  part  an  imagination  of 
my  Qwn,  particularly  with  respect  to  its 
system  of  etymology.  But  what  will  they 
say  of  the  Sanscrit  language  above  describ- 
ed *  ?  of  which  all  the  words  are  derived 
from  certain  radical;  sounds,  which  have 
no  determined  signification  of  their  own, 
according  to  certain  rules  of  derivation,  so 
fixed  and  established  that  any  man  who 
knows  those  rjiJes,  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for 
words  in  that  language,  but  may  form  them 
readily  as  hp  needs  them,  and  they. will  be 
perfectiy  understood  by  those  who  under- 
stand the  language,  though  they  had  never 
heard  them  before.  Must  npt  such  a  lan- 
guage at  least  have  been  the  invention  of 
philosophers  as  well  as  grammarians  ?    Or 

if  any  of 'my  readers  should  doubt  of  the 

truth 

*  Fart  2.  beck  i.  ch.  i6.  p.  210.     Sec  also  Disserta- 
tfon  en  the  Forpiaiion  of  the  Creek  language. 
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truth  of  this  fact,  for  ho  other  reason,  that  I  C.  14. 
can  conceive,  but  because  the  person  who 
relates  it  is  a  Jesuit,  what  will  they  say  to 
the  example  of  the  Hebrew  language  ?  the 
words  of  which  are  alH  derived  from  roots 
formed  of  combinatioifs  of  the  several  con- 
sonants  in  triids. .  Is  it  possible  to  suppose, 
that  a  language  of  so  artificial  a  structure 
should  have  been  the  inventionof menof no 
art  or  science  ?  and  yet  the  Greek  is  allow- 
ed,  I  believe,  by  every  body  who  under- 
stands both,  to  be  a  language  of  much  great- 
er art.  If  we  can  believe  all  this,  we  may- 
bdieve  also,  that  Bishop  Wilkins's  philoso- 
phical language  may  have  been  invented  by 

the  people.  , 

But  further,  I  say,  that  a  language  of  art 
not  only  could  not  have  been  inveated  by 
the  people,  but  that  it  cannot  be  preserved 
among  them,  without  the  particular  care 
and  attention  of  those  men  of  art  we  call- 
grammarians  j  whom  we  miay  despise  as; 
much  as  we  please ;  but  if  there  be  not  siich 
a  set  of  men  in  every  coimtry,  to  guard 
against  the  abuses  and  corruptions  which 
popular  u§e  will  necessarily  introduce  into 

every 
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C  14.  every  language ;  aod  if  the  .youth  of  rank 
and  fortune  in  the  country^  are  not  care- 
fully instructed  by  such  men  in  the  prin- 
dples  of  grammar ;  the  language  of  that 
country,  however  perfect  it  may  have  been 
originally,  will  very  soon  become  unlearned 
^  and  barbarous.  It  is  chiefly  by  such  neglect 
that  all  the  present  languages  of  Europe  are 
become  corrupt  dialects  of  languages  that 
were  originally  good ;  the  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  modem  Greek,,  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek ;  the  English,  German,  and  other 
Teutonic  dialects,  of  the  Gothic.  Nor  k 
what  remains  of  the  Celtic,  as  I  am  inform*- 
ed,  free  of  corruption. 

— ^  Sic  omnia  fatis 


In  pejus  ruerCy  ct  retro  subl^psa  referru 

Such  is  the  fate  of  all  human  arts :  for  not 
being  natural  to  man,  but  a  kind  of  forced 
production  of  the  soil,  they  must  be  preserv- 
ed with  the  same  care  that  is  required  to 
rear  them ;  and  if  that  is  but  a  little  remit- 
ted, down  the  stream  we  go  to  our  natural 

» 

st4te  of  ignorance  and  barbarity. 
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# 

NmalifeT'gu^qiii  adoirso  vixflumhie  tm-  C  14; 

Rtmt^m  spbigit^  si  brachiajhrte  remisit^ 
Atque  ilium  in  pracep  prono  rapit  -alveus 

ThM 

*  Thoagb  we  of  Britain  bo:lst  of  being  a  learned  na-* 
tiQtif  I  doabt  the  Snglidi  langaige  i&  net  inended  in 
oar  hands^  Dr  Lawth,;  in  his  excellent  gnunmax^  has 
Collected  a.  surprising  nnnberof  bstrbarisms  and.  solecisms 
that  are  to  be  found  in  our  most  admired  authors,  parti- 
cularlj  of  this  century.  The  best  authors  may  be  guiltf 
of  inaccuracies  of  style  through  hurry,  and  inattention  i  but 
such  frequent  and  repeated  blunders  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded but  from  absolute  ignorance  of  the  grammatical 
art.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us  compare  those  au* 
tbors  with  some  of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  the 
tule&  of  whose  language  we  understand  as  wdl»  perhaps 
better,  than  those  of  our  own  ;  and  besides,  the  philosophy 
of  language  is  now  so  well  understood  by  the  learned 
among  us,  that  we  know  not  only  what  a  language  fs» 
but  what  it  ought  to  be.  Now  let  us  try  whether  we 
can  find  in  Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  or  Cicero^ 
such  sins  committed  not  only  against  the  particular  rules 
of  their  languages,  but  against  the  rules  of  general  and 
philosophical  grammar.  Or  if  we  are  not  learned  enough 
to  be  able  to  make  this  comparison,  let  us  compare  them 
with  some  of  the  best  writers  of  the  last  age,  such  as  Bi« 
shop  Wilkins's  book  upon  philosophical  language,  with, 
which,  ^ough  it  appear  that  Dr  Lowth  was  acquainted^ 
yet  I  obferve  none  of  his  examples  of  solecisms  are  from 
him;  nor  do  I  remember  any  that  he  has  quoted  from 
an  author  of  the  same  age,  but « who  flourished  a  little 
later,  I  mean  my  Lord  Shaftesbury,  whom  1  have  always 

admiredt 
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C  14.  . '  Thus  I  thiijk  I  have  proved,'  that  a  lan- 
guage of  art  must  have  been  the  work  of 
men  of  art.  ,  But  a  difficulty  Will  here  oc* 
cur  :  How  can  .we  suppose  that  the  people 
of  any  country  would  receive  a  language 
front  those  few  artists,  and  agree  univer- 
sally to  give  up  th?it  jargon,  which,  how- 
ever rude  and  b^barous,  they  and  their 
forefathers  had  been  so  long  accustomed  ta 
speak  ?  To  this  I  answer,  first.  That  the 
Same  thing  njust  have;  happened  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  arts,  in  which,  as  iff 
language,  *  the  many  ^inust  Have  submitted 
to  be  taught  by  the  few ;  otherwise  everf 
art  of  life  must  have  continued  to  be 
practised  at  this  day  as  rudely  and  im- 
perfectly as  it  was  at  first.  And  the  rea- 
son why .  men  should  thus  submit  to  be 
^^'  instructed, 

admired,  not  only  for  the*  elegance!  and  copiousness  of 
his  style,  m  both  which  he  perhaps  exceeds  any  English 
author,  but  for  the  ptirity  of  it;  and  as  if  fine  writing 
belonged  to  his  family,  there  is  a  relation  of  bis  in  this 
age,  Mr  Harris^  wHo  is  as  correct  in  his  style  as  he  is 
elegant.  '       .  ^ 

if  then  it  be  true,  that  language  is  declining,  it  is  time 
that  the  patrons  of  learning  among  us  should  take  the 
alarni ;  for  they  may  be  assured,  that  with  the  art  of 
language,  every  other  art  and  science  will  decline.  It 
has  always  been  so  m  every  age  and  nation,  and  will  aU 
ways  be  so,  2 

■  j^^».-»W«W'-'»  -  ,  -  « 

•*V*«-*<»«»  «•••»•     «••         •  . 
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instruoced,  is  sUfijcienit^  eKrident;  for  man  C  14. 
being   dtojraily  a  docile  'and  an  imitative 
animal)  would: fee' ^  disposed  to.  copy  what^ 
ever  he  saw.  was  ht&er  of  the  kind  than 
yAsk  he  had  been  in  use.  to  practise.     And 
thi(s  3^duld  hold  especially,^  if :the  .new  .me*^ 
lhod:»aLS  recookmended  by  men  of  authority, 
such  as  we  must  soppose  thos^  inventors  of 
die  art  of  language  to  have  been  among  a 
savage 'people.     And  accordingly!  say,  in 
the  second  place,  That,itn  point  of  fact,  there 
are  examples  of  whole  nations  having  given 
up  their  language  in  favour  of  a  better  one, 
recommended  to. diem  by  their  governors, 
or  men,  of  authority  among  them.     This  I 
believe  was  the  case  of  the  whole  inhabitants 
of  Greece,  when  the  Pelasgi  first  came  a-- 
mong  them;  as  it  undoubtedly  was  of  the 
Athenians,  who,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  change 
ed  their  language .  for  that  of .  the  Pelasgi^ 
when  diey  were  in  possession  of  Atdca. 
And  we  are  informed  by  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega,  that  many  of  the  barbarous  nadons^ 
in 'Peru,  who  submitted  to  the  arms  of  the 
Incas,  likewise,  received  a  language  from 
thetp* 

;:When  thej^iewilafigttage  is  thus  import- 
ed into  a  country  by  conquerors,  the  pro- 
VouII.  SR  grcss 


I 
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d  14.  gre&s  of  h  vm^ld  be  qokk  i  but  it  wttild  \m 
mnch  sicrwec  when  ib  was ;  invented  in  the 
country  it;sdf,  as  it  must  ha?e  he^i  at  &rst 
in  Egypt,. Of iaome  othewr  country;  Icarntke 
pragresa  of .  the  invention  ^self  mi^C  Jiaro 
been  slow,  and  tb?  teaching  it  to  the  peopfe 
still  slo^wefv'  Foi  \t  in  not  Jikdlyr  that  ttie 
people  i^Qiild  receive  it  ao  yeadSyt .  ftoc^ 
men  of  their  ciwn.  country^  as  from 'forei|fii 
conquerors^  l^vrin^g  ia  their  ariHi  aa^  ohaa^ 
ing  the.  whole  state  oC  theic^Mntry^ .    :. 

In  fraining  the  knguager  of  aatt,  last  per- 
suaded the  artisbL  wmild  ipaki^.  uso  of  tfa^ 
Hiateriab,  of  the  old  jai^fon*.  for  th^  certois^ 
}y  would.uBelhfE.  elemental  souoda  thst  haid 
already  been  in^v^&atod ;  and  to  theae.  they 
would  add  Oth^ts^  ^nrhich,  upon  tmsk^  iksj 
fbuhd  the  hn;rban  aoiduth  ceiul^  psonqunce. 
Wihat  vestiges  of  ait  they/foxmd  m..die  49ld 
knguage^  such  aa  we7have  ahi^wa  ar&iio  be 
found  itt,  tha  most  fafirharom'  langui^ea^  tliey 
.would  fiaJHow:,  ai^  impnuffe  \jBp&xu  l>ey 
woidd  soon  sot  the  necessity  of  eoipp^^fig 
.things  ^t.  have  a  Bkenese'by  wofds^th&t 
also  hs^  %  i&enessy  wihich  can  ont^  be-4oae 
by  derjtvation  and  composition;  and'fer 
^m  purpose  the;  ifjmild  fisid  k  abeohttely 

'm€^ssa»7 
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t  ■*. 


I 

nwess&ry  to  abriflge  the  imiriodfirate^kngth*  C  14. 
fef  the^d  .words.  :The)^:  w^idd-  diSeover^ 
m^t  time  vto  a  jieewfery  ^dj4nbt  cff:  till  aer 
tions.  Thb  wi9i^  iiatarall^  l»d  .t&ejpei  tQ 
ibcpretek  by  soEoae  variattoa  of  tbe  w^rd 
denoting  aoti^ri^ :  that  i^  thtsy  i^vould  in* 
^ncnt  tetttci.  They  wduld  dso/difecdrer^  that 
an  agent  was  nocessjirjr  in  «vtey  actiob:,  and 
they  would  find  the  dimtoA  iat^  threie  peiv^ 
sons  made  to  their  hand.  They  would  there^- 
fbre  naturally  think  of  marking  likewise  this 
dUdnction  of  peikms,  by  a  variation  o£  the 
verb  i  and  there 4bo  they  would  find  aotne^ 
thing  already  done,  as  I  haTe  observed  .be<!- 
fore  with  respect  to  the  Huron  language*. 
And  }a9t  of  air  they  would  find  out  the  ner , 
xsssity  of  syntasu,  amd  of  caseti  of  nouns. 

This  would,  as  I  coi^ctuc^  b^.the  pro-^ 
gress  of  a  language  of  art  amotig  the  artists 
themselves  ;  but  the  progress,  as  I'haye  said, 
would  be  muxrh  slower  araiong  the  people^ 
For  1  believe  such  a  language  among  then* 
toald  hardly  be  established  without  govern- 
iisent,  civiUty,  religion^  music,  aud  other  artS| 
which  therefore  I  hnagine  have  all  come  a- 

Jpng 

*  yd.  j.pag.  37^. 
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C  14.  long  with  ^this  language.  In  short/ 1  sap* 
pose  that  the  people  must  haveb  een  tamed 
and  civiUzed  before  they  could  be  taught 
to  s]^ak  according  to  xules  of  art 

Before  I  donclilde,  I  wUlr  take  notice  ^of 
an  objuction  ^t  will  naturally  occmr  to  my 
system  of  language  being  the  vrork  of  art. 
It  will  be  said,  that  popular  use  is  the  govern^ 
ing  principle  in  languages, 

Quern  penes  arbitrium  etjus  et  norma  loquendi^ 

as  Horace  says ;  and  according  to  Quintilian, 
Consuetudo  est^  ctrtissima  loquendi  magistra; 
utendumque  plane  sermonc^  ut  nummo^  cm 
publicafhrma  estf. 

But  to  these  authorities,  I  answer,  ^//^ 
That  neither  Horace  nor  Quintilian  meant 
to  deny  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  art  in 
language.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  cour 
text  of  both  passages,  that  their  meaning 
was,  that  when  the  rules  of  art  and  the.  rea- 
son of  the  thing  were  upon  one  side,  and 
uniform  custom  upon  the  other,  the  last 
ought  to  prevail ;  which  is  saying  no  more, 
than  that  a  man  must  not  pretend  to  niake 
?  language  for  himself,  any  more  than  to 

coin 

*  X/i.  I*  cap*  6*  iniiU* 
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coin  money  for  himself,  ta use.  Quintilian's  C  14# 
comparis6n,  but  must  speak  like  other  men^ 
as  well  as  use  the  cuirent  coin.  But,  ,2dly^ 
I  say  this  observation  applies  much  more 
strongly  to  the  Latin,  which  we  must  sup*, 
pose  those  authors  had  chiefly  ia  view^  than 
to  the  Greek,  or  any  other: pure,  unmimd 
language.  What  mixture  the. antientPelasgic 
sufiered  when  it  was  first  imported  intp 
Latium,  it  is  impossible  I  believe  exactly  to 
determine.  Some  authors,  I  know,  think^ 
that:  there  is  a  gre^t  mixture  in  it  of  Oscan^ 
and  cthei*  barbarous  dialects.  .  But  be  that  as 
|t  will,  it  ia  certain,  that  in  later  times  it 
w^  broijght  much  nearer  to  the  Greek  stand* 
,  ard,  by  introducing  not  only  a  great  many 
Greek  words,  but  a  great  d^al  of  the  Greek 
analogy^ and  declension  of  wprds.  This 
makes  the  Latin  analogy  not  so  consistent 
with  itself,  and  produces  a  great  naiany  more 
anom^es  in  that  language  than  are  to  b^ 
found  in  Greek;  I  will  give  one  or  two  ex- 
amples, which  occur  to  me,  among  others 
that  might  be  found,  jiper^  the  Litin  word 
for  a  boar^  instead  of  the  genitive  aperis  or 
apris^  according  to  the  analogy  of  pater  and 

cicer^ 


aas 
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C  14r  dctr^i  and  many  otEer  ^oniB)  has  c^, 
\iov9  t|ie  way  I  kccpunt  for  this  anomaly, 
i$  ironi  the  Gredc  I  have  littk  doubt  but 
the  Greeks-  aatbndy  had  the  satnjd  word 
it^^g^  the  termioiatnkyn  of.  which  they  soften^ 
edy  by  adding  -^^  to  k;  snd  then  by  the 
syncope^  they.raade  it  <t«'^<j« ;  and  by  the 
adjectioaof  the.^in  the  bqs^nning^  they  made 
the  present  word  )Bi47rf(3iP,  the  genitive  of  whkh 
is  ^(t^s^,  from  whence  comes  the  Latid 
genitive  aprl,  (leaving  out  the  x),  as  frcJta 
dvBfAit  comes  anim;  and,  by  some  strange 
incident,  the  word,  with  the  addition  df  the 
Kj  has  cbme  in  Latin  to  sighify  ia  goat^  mA 
likewise  follows  the  analogy  of^he  Greek 
declension..  This  instance  is  given  by 
<!^intilian*.  I  will  give  another  instaiice  of 
the  same  kind,  not  mentioned  by  him.  The 
Latin  word  agtt^  forms  its  genitive  in  the 
Same  way  as  aper-  does  j  and  it  is  agrl^  and 
hot  agerU^  as  another  word  very  like  it  itt 
^und,  viz.  ^ggtr  has  its  genitive.  Now 
ihe  reason  for  this  irregular  genitive;,  I  be- 
lieve tp  be  the  same  as  in  the  former  case, 
namely,  that  it  is  taken  <  from  the  Greek  ge« 


• .  • 


native  ayfv. 
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mpcifoci,  ,liiecaiise::they-.h«9enado^ttfd  dft 
'G««ek  analogy  ovfy  in  -part;  -i  '1^-  Gitielti 
farm  thi  prei^^peffect  of  'verbs:  ^g^nliilig 
wkh  a  Q09£cmatit,  by  reduplication  of  tliat 
«Qi%90nant  ifcifth'the:  vcfcreli'ig.  T^ie  fendcM 
gy  th^  Ldtinsiihttve -followed  in  scHne  "Word^'  i 

^i ^litQm  jiaoffn  wJthe  oldi:vfotipag&ifi^ 
pig^i  aod  frptn?^  ^^/tt&ity'  fpopbndK.'  Biit 
sy^tyaot'oanry'  thla  analogy  tbroughottt,  lai 
tbfrGi'wkehaT^dohe?'  Why  not  say,  Z^, 

kt^i  pi^S^jp^P^^^^^  And' the  fact  I  ^ 
pr6l^«i^.tQ:kave  bcm,  that  theed  redi^plici^ 
UQfi^  w$r^.  ilqt  amkntly  usad  in  the  languag^^ 
^d  accordingly  arb  not  to  be  found,  so  -& 
a$  I  know,  Ia  any  of  the  old  n^onuments  'of 
I^ia.pFC$9ry)$(l.to  XA.y  but  were  adopted  ay 
^ut  tl)e!  time>  when,  as^  Pl^forc^h*  obsenros;. 
tb?  Latins  b«gan:  to  form,  their  language  upba 
4{^mQd^I  of  the  Greek,  \        ^* 

jPvt  though,  in  this  manner,  we  may  ac- 
count for  many  irregularities,  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  we  cannot,  I  believe,  render  a  reason 
for  them  all,  particularly  for  those  strange 
things  th^gr  z^. gerunds  and  supiiiesy .  about 

which 
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ibey  beiiY^rbai  nbuns  or  parts/of  the  vefb^« 
Atid  all  Lean  see  .with  cirtaintipi^  tlief  matter 
iai.that  th4y^  hate  -nothing  to  (Jp-withi-^y 
rjegula}'^]fstem  of  a  language ;  ^  and  artf^at 
Ifig^thier  miinec&^saryi  a$  wenraay  see  from 
tlfe^  pxanipl^  oCihe  Greek-  which  has  none 
of  them. .  There  are  many  other  irregulai-ities 
and  incoiisi^ti^nciris  in  the  ^  Latin  langikge, 
which  hav6  beea. noted  by  Kshop  WilkkiSj 
in; his  most  ingenious  workiipon  a  phUc^^^ 
phical  language  f,  which  I  haVe  so  often  qubt- 
ed.  Bu^  besides  irregularities,  there  are  capital 
defects  in' it,  'such. as  the  want  of  an  article, 
which  even  some  languages^  thit  ar€^  called 
barbarous,  such  •  as  the  G  bthic,  have.  They 
want  alsoanatctiyeparticiplepast,  which  ihakes 
'^hat  disjointed  .kind  of  compositiottj  by  aa 
ablative  abst^luU^  as  they  cili  it^  so  very  fi^ 
quent  in  Latip  ;  which,  has,  besides  this  great 
in^erfection,:  that.it  does-^not  express  who 
ii  the  agent  of  the  action  of  the  visrb  with 

;  ..     :'  *        /  •     which 
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which  the  ablative  is  joinecL  Thus,  when  C.  14« 
we  say  in  Latin,  BtutuSj  inttrfecto  Casarcyin 
Gr/ectam  profectus  est^  it  does  nOt  appear 
whether  it  was  Brutus,  or  any  other,  that 
killed  Casaar.  And  there  is  another  capital 
jdefect  of  the  like  kind,  namely,  the  want 
of  a  present,  passive  pa^iciple;  and  which, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  is  also  wanting 
both  in  ;£nglish  and  French.  The  defect  is 
supplied  in  those  languages,  by  a  clumsy 
circumlocution,  in  which  the  form  of  the 
expression  is  changed,  e.  g.  in  place  of  ru^- 
TOfi^ivoi^^  we  say;  while  they  are  beating^  kimy 
and  the  French  say,  pendant  quon  le  bat. 
In  Latin  they  must  supply  it  likewise  by  a 
circumlocution,  as,  dutn  verleratur ;  or  by 
using  the  perfect  participle  of  the  same 
voice  in  place  of  it,  aa  when  Vir^l  says, 
Ventosa  per  aquora  VECTI, ,  i.  e,  TogivfJt^Btfou 
We  must  therefore,  I  doubt,  acknowledge, 
that  the  Latin  language  came  off*  from  the 
Greek  stock ;  before  it  was  sufficiently  cut* 
tivated  and  improved,  and  .likewise:  that  it 
has  a  mixture  in  it  of  the  jargon  of  sOrrie  of 
the  barbarous  nations  i^  Italy,  from  whence 
it  has  deiijive  i  those  strange  anomalies^  which 
-I  think  can  be  no  otherwise  accounted 
for. 

Voi-.IL  3S  At 
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C.  14*  At  the  same  tinie  we  iare  not  ib  fe^Jtere 
that  there  are  no  iriregularitieft' iti  ^GreeL 
Fct  it  i8  impossiUe/ but  that  some  abuses 
must  have  crept  ii^o  an  art  which*  is  con- 
stantly practised  by  men  who  d@  Hat  tiiidet- 
stand  it ;  and  that  ^  such  abused  sho^d  grow 
into  inveterate  ciistofn,  so  that  weft  tile  mto 
of  learning  would'  be  obliged  todttbmitto 
them.  But  I  am  persuaded  there  are  many 
fewer  of  them  than  are  commonlj^  feoagiMd. 
We  haTc,  for  ^  ex^iSaple^  in  oitf^-feGtBtoon 
grammars,  a  long  .catal6gUti  of  ii^^gfildar  V^bs; 
.but  these  are  nothing  else  but  tetfees  regu- 
larly formed  from  themes  that  ar4  dbsdete; 
and  they  might  as  well  caU  the  sec<md  fai- 
lure and  second  Aorist  of  every  vfifb^  Iwegu- 
kr  tenses.  There  a*e  certain  ibfereviations, 
tooj  oi  certain  forms  of  the  veA,  Whieh  are 
now  in  use,  and  Which  pass  with  superficial 
grammarians  ior  ih^  ^original  i^n^  Thus 
^n;^)?j  the  second  pefton  <6f  -i^i^ijMrfltf,  is 
thought  to  be  the  ilfr^lar  and  ^^i^inai  Ibrm 
of  that  person)  and'  t»irtiff^i  Mid  hntrtai^ 
are  said  to  be  a  ptdeti4  or  ilcfi^dtitm^  itee  of 
the  wo^  in  pjac*  si&it  4t  j  whet^ais  r^-jm^di 
is  clearly  the  briginal  word,  wkidh  wm  first 
maue  w-n^'Ui^  by  throwkig  out  the  V,  and 
then  contracted  into  7v'!n7i ;  and  ih  the  same 

c  ^    «amier, 
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manner^  from  rvxTiu,zv%i^  which  Is  thought  C  1 4. 
to  hfi  the  infinitive  only*  by  poetic  licence^  but 
which  is:  truly  the  original  infinitive,  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  of  the  language,  wa6  form-  * 
ed  by  syncope,  rtjmvsLi ;  by  apocope,  tut^ 
tff.tv;  and  at  laat,  by  leaving  out  the  f/i,^ 
TuTtuv ;  and  by  contraction,  tu^tmv,  the  in- 
&iitive  presendy  in  use. 

As  tp.tiie  modem  languages  of  Europet 
and  partkidarly  the  l^n^ish,  they  are  full  of 
corruptions,  arising  from  popular  and  un- 
learned use,  both  in  the  words  and  phrases ; 
but  to  c6mmetit;on  these  would  be  foreign 
to  our  pcresent  pucpose. 


/ 1 


V  ■       CHAP.     XV. 

Ccficluskn  of  the  second  patt. 

I.       .  -        » •■     " 

I  WILL  conclude  this  piart  of  my  work,  q  15^ 
as  i  began  it,  with  some  general  reflec- 
tions upon  human  knowledge,  and  the  rank 
which  the  grammarian  ought  to  hold  among 
men  o^  letters. 

The  subjects  of  human. knowledge  are  all, 
either  God  and  his  works,  01^  man  and  his 

works. 
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works.  The  first  are  the  proper  subject  o( 
philosophy ;  which  naturally^  diodes  itsdf 
into  three  great  branches.  The  subject  of 
the  first  is  God  himself,  and  his  nature  and 
essence,  so  far  as  we  can  apprehend  it ;  and 
(his  part  of  philosophy  is  ceiled  tAeology, 
The  second  part  treats  of  the  first  principles 
and  causes  of  things,  I  mean  those  which,  in 
subordination  to  the  great  first  cause,  produce 
all  this  visible  creation ;  and  thia  part  of  phi- 
losophy is  commonly  knowa  by  the  name 
of  metaphysics.  The  third  subject  of  philo- 
sophy  is  the  visible  world  itself,  and  all  that 
we  call  natural  productions^  the  immediate 
causes  of  those  productions,  and  the  laws  by 
which,  in  such  productions,  matter  operates 
upon  matter.  That  part  of  philosophy 
which  treats  of  those  things,  is  known  by 
the  liame  di  natural  philosophy. 

These,  I  say,  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
philosophy.  For,  with  respect  to  man,  con- 
sidered in  his  natural  state,  he,  as  well  as 
other  animals,  are  ^he  subject  of  that  part  of 
philosophy  last  mentioned.  And  as  to  his 
works,  they  are  what  we  call  the  productions 
of  art ;  and  are  commonly  understood  not 
to  be  the  subject  of  philosophy^     But  not 

only 
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only  other  things  are  the  subject  of  huihan  C  IS.  > 
art,  but,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  man 
himself  has  become  the  principal  subject  of 
his  own  art  Of  the  arts  which  have  man 
for  their  subject,  the  principal  are  those  by 
which  he  has  beeh  formed  a  rational  and 
sdcial  creature :  and  these  have  been  thought 
of  such  importance,  that  they  have  been 
made  the  subject  even  of  philosophy ;  and 
have  basn  divided  into  two  branches.  The 
one  expl2ui)s  the  rational  faculties  of  man, 
their  nature  and  operations ;  and  this  part  of 
the  philosophy  of  man  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  logic.  The  other  considers 
man  in  his  social  and  political  state,  explaipa 
the  nature  of  that  ^tate,  aped  of  all  the  duties 
.  and  offices  arising  from  it«  This  was  known 
among  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  politics^ 
or  political'  philosophy  ;  among  us  it  is  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  moral 
philosophy. 

These  are  additions  which  man  has  made 
to  philp$ophy,  on  account  of  the  importance 
of  the  subjects,  tq  him.  The  other  arts,  as 
I ,  have  said,  do  not  belong  to  philosophy. 
But  there  is  a  great  difference  among  them 
as  to  their  dignity  and  use ;  and  the  most 

excellent 


G  15L  exeeileiM:  Jsunotig  then^  in  my  ap^prdiedsioii^ 
and  'wldofa  therafore,  next  to  philosophy, 
ought  to  pcsieea  the  first  rank,  &  the  ^  of 
language  ;  becaiuse  langu^e  is  the  gmstt  in^^ 
stftiment  o£  rational  and  social  Iffe^  without 
which  than  could  never,  in  aiiy  great  d&* 
^ee^  have  deserv^  etther  of  ihtee  a|>peU 
latkHis.-  And  I  think  it  is  near  of  kin  to 
that  hr^ch  of  philosophy  above  melitioned 
we.  tall  kgic }  for  the  raticmal  fiioilties  dl 
men  coidd  not  have  been  carried  any  lengthy 
wkho^  those  symbt^s  of  ideas  which  we 
caS,  words. ^  And  accordkigly  it  has  always: 
been  acknowledged^  that  there  is  a  great 
connection  between  logic  and  grammar,  the" 
sisfflfie  that  there  is  b^wixt  the  sign  and  dsc  ^ 
the  thing  signified  by  it. 

The  gramtearia%  there^e,  if  he  be  tnrfy 
a  master  of  the  art,  is  the  greatest  of  alT 
artists,  and  the  next  in  rank  and  dignity  to 
the  philosopher ;  and,  if  I  am  not  much, 
mistaken,  I  have  shown,  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  work,  not  only  that  the  prin** 
dplea  of  this  art  are  to  be  found  ia  phibso« 
phy,  which  is  the  case  of  all  arte,  but  that 
It  is  so  intimately  connected  with  phibfeophy 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  coipplet^  gram« 

marian, 
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-tEtstnad;  wttltout  t^g>a  ^rbiid6o()hff9^arikist  d  VL 
H  wav^n  iiistiet^  time^'  €oimaoi{B^^ 

critical  art ;  for  the  gramnariAa  ynfkmiA 
to  teach  men  not  only  to  speak  and  write 
properly,  but  to  understand  the  -poets,  and 
other  standard-books  in  the  language  *; 
And  indeed  the  two  professions  appear  to 
be  necessarily  connected:  for  as  such  books 
must  be  the  standard  of  the  language,  how 
can  we  learn  to  speak  or  write  well  with* 
out  understanding  them?  and  this  again 
cannot  be  without  the  knowledge  of  his- 
tory and  antiquities.  It  was  not  therefore 
without  reason,  that  the  profession  of  gram- 
marian was  of  such  high  estimation  in  an- 
cient times;  and  I  must  confess  I  think  it 
no  good  sign,  among  others,  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  that  it  is  now  so  littie  esteemed* 
To  restore  the  grammarian  to  his  ancient 
dignity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  recon)h- 
mend  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages, 
was  my  chief  design  in  this  part  of  my  ^ 

work; 
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XL  IS.  woikj  38  I  know  certdinly  that  th^.  c<m» 
tempt  of  grammar,  and  the  ancient  Ian* 
guages,  will  be  attended  with  the ;  down- 
fall of  all  the  arts  and  sciences  connected 
^ith  language,  and  particularly  of  poetry 
«nd  eloquence. 
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DISSERTATION      L 
.  (yfti^e  fQrmatAon  ofth  Gnek  Lai\guag€.  •  ^ 

SECTION    I. 

THAIF*  tiftetkeek  iis  a  language  of  very  great  Sect.  i. 
r^t^  :aad  the  \Pork  Hot  only  of  gcammarianSy 
but  ^phik^phers,  fsaaaot,  I  think,  be  4^i^i^  by 
any  person  WIk)  has  tlioroughly  stfldied  it,  and  is 
himself  a  ^tzxtkXA-^n&A  and  philosopher  \  or,,  if  it 
were  a  point  disputable,  I  think  I  have  given  many. . 
proofs  <^  it  in  the  preceding  part  of  tlSs-  volume. 
In  this  dissertation,  I  propose  to  giv0  a  further  proof 
stitt  of  the  art  of  this  language,  by  shewing  that 
it  is  all  formed  of  a  few  radical  sounds,  which  are 
to  be  considered  as  the  materia  prima  of  this  lan^ 
guage.  I  have  already  shewn,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  pf  derivation  ik  it,  much  more  than  is  com- 
monly  imagined ;  and  that  the  number  of  primi-^ 
t4ve$  Is  much  less  than  is  generally  supposed^.  I 
have  Airlh^r  shown,  that  the  radical  words  in  this 
language,  as  in  Hebrew^  are  verbsf.  But  I  pro^ 
pose  here- to  try,  whether  the  etymology  of  this 
language  cannot  be  carried  still  furtiier ;  and  whe-^ 
ther  even  those  verbs  cannot  be  analysed  into  a 
few  pritnitive  sounds^ 

That  the  Greek  was  originally  an  Oriental  Ian-  ' 
guage^  brought  by  the  Pelasgi  into  Gifeece,  I 
think  I  have  proved  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
Work ;  but  it  is  as  certain  that  the  Greeks  made 
tery  great  alterations  upon  it,  ih  so  much  that  in 
the  days  of  Herodotus,  the  Pelasgic  passed  among 
them  for  a  barbatous  language.     Now^this  alteta- 

Vot.  IL       •  '3  T  tioa 
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Diss*  L    don  appears  to  ^have  been  pfinclpally  ih  the  ter- 
minafion  of  the  words,  and  *the  awalogy  of  the 
language,  by  which  I ,  inean,  the  flection  of  the 
declinable,  vtords*    The  Oriental  laz^ua^es,^  aad 
particulariy.ihe 'Hebrew,  to  which  I  ampjcrsuaded 
the  Pelaigic  was  very  i^«gr  akin,  terminatel».by  far 
the  greiatest  paft  of  its  wOrd$,  and  all  itfr  roots,  in 
consonants  ;  .whereas  the  greatest  part  of  the  .w:qrds 
in  Gre^k,*  and  a^l  the  roots,  being  verbs,  terminate 
in  a  vowqL  .  And  this  diiOferencie  of  t^rnunadon 
did  necessarily  produce  a  great  difference  of  flec- 
tion ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that,  a  great  difference 
likewise  of  roots  and  derivation^    And  accordingly 
the  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  the ,  Orientals  form 
the  cases,  of  their  nouns,  and  the  tenses  of .  i^eir 
verbs,  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  prac- 
tised by  the  Greeks ;  and  the  roots  also  of  their 
languages  are  vety  different  frOm  the  Greek  roots. 
There  are  at  present  in  Greek  two  kinds  of 
verbs ;;  the  one  terminating  in  -«'^  and  the  other  in 
-Mf :  but  it  is  evident,  that  the^e  last  verbs  are  de- 
rived from  circumflex  terbs  in  -a*  ^  and  that  they 
were  a  variety  in  the  form. of  their  verbs  intro- 
duced in  latisr  times,  and  no. part  of  the  original 
constitution  of  their  language.     Accordingly,  in 
tli'e  most  antient  dialect  of  Greeks  I  mean  the  Latin, 
they  are  not  to  be  found. 

,  The  verbs  therefore,  and  by  consequence  the 
roots  of  the  Greek  language,  did  all  terminate  in 
-^.  And  further,  it  appears  to  me,  that  in  the  ori- 
ginal can&tkution  of  the  language,  there  was  always 
another  vow.el  which  preceded  the  fihal  -*'.  in  the 
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ternunatioa  of  the  verbs.    This  vowel  was  one    Sect.  i. 
of  the  foUo^ng  five  «,  r,,,,,  „;  so  that  all  the 
primitives  in  Grpek,  th^t  ip,  the  roots  of  the  lan- 
guage, (Jid  origioally  terrmnate  in  one  or  other  of 
the  five  duads.*A»,  i«;,  ««,  •«/  «*.     And  this  vocal 
termination.  sery<^  the  purpose  of  flection   very 
much  better  than  the  termination  of  th*  old  Pelas- 
gic  or  Hebrew  in  consonants  ;  for  the  vowels  are 
of  a  nature  much  more  ductile  and  .flexible,  and 
more  easily  change  into  one  another,  or  into  diph- 
thongs, than  the  consonants  do.    Thu$  the  final  «, 
in  the  flection  of  the  verb,  is  change4  into  «,  c^,  r, 
«,«,«;  and  the  preceding  vowels,  or  characteristic 
cal  letters  as  they  are  called^  above;  mentioned,  do 
some  of  them  run  together,  ai^d   coale$ce  into 
one  sound  with  the  final  •'Z    This  is  the  case  of 
three  of  them,  «,  #, « ;  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
oblique  tenses  (so  I  call  all  (he  other  tenses,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  present,  as  all  the  other  cases 
of  nouns  are  called  Mique  cases  with  respect  to 
the  nominative)  these  three   characteristical  letters, 
by  the  changes  they  updergo,  have  a  very  great 
share.     For  the  a  and  #  are  naturally  changed  into 
their  correspondent  long  vowels  n  and  •»,•  and  the  « 
also,  by  the  genius  of  the  language,  admits  a  change 
into  n.       Accordingly  we   see  thofe  two  vowels 
nfed  interchangeably  in  the  different  dialefts  of 
Greek ;  and  in  general  we  may  observe,  that  it  is 
chiefly  by  the  change  of  vowels  that  the  difix^rence 
of  dialects  in  Greek  is  produced.     For  the  conso-  , 
nants  which   principally   distinguish  words   from 
one  another,  and  may  be  called  the'  bones  and 

sinewis 
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'Utss.  I.  Sinews  of  a  language,  are  not' neiar  so'tn^ch  ^ItefeS 
^'•'^''^'^^y^  in  those  dialects.  The* other  t^o  chzrzcteni6cA 
vowels,  though  they  do  lidt  adtmt  of  a  change  ifito 
other  vowels,  as  «  does,  yet  have  that  distiiXcT 
tion  which  is  common  to  all  vowefs  of  iottg  ?ffii 
short ;  a  distiriotidn  which  consc^nams  have  ttot, 
and  which»  therefore  is  another  reasbft  Why  i:hefj' 
Jire  much  leiss  proper  for  the  termiiiation  of  deditia- 
ble  words  than  vowels. 

It  is  ther^fqfp  chiefly  by.th^  cha&ge  of  the  two 
final  vowels  that  all  the-  variety  of  tensds  in  the 
Greek  verb  is  forced  j  for  though,  in  ktefr  times, 
the  interposition  pf  consonants  betwiJct  those  tw6 
letters,  particularly  of  the  «r  and  s  i^a^  practisetl; 
it  appears  to  me,  that  in  more  antient  times  the 
tenses  were  formed  without*  either  of  these  two 
consonants^*  And 

'  •*  Tiie  future,  I  belreyc,  was  originallf,  m  Greelr,  thte  s^Wc 
with  the  present ;  ami  I  am  persuade^  that  the  verb  ^<aLWi 
for  example,  had  at  first  no  future,  but  what  is  now  called 
the  second  future,  viz.  ^li^S  circumflected,  or  f  (Amt,  as  the 

•  —  *  '  '  ' 

lonians  use  it,  in  its  original  form.  This  old  future,  after 
the  new  future  was  {nvenrcd,  by  the  interposition  of  *•,  ani 
the  change  cf  the  t  into  t lie  long  vowel  n,  was  continued  in 
the  language  under  the  narrip  of  the  second  future.  In  the 
same  manner  .'j^i&t  or  twZ  was  tfac  old  fiitur^  of  the  briginal 
verb  Tvwt^t  and  which  became  a  second  future,  after  the  other 
future  was  invented.  Likewise  the  future  of  the  liquid  verbs, 
such  as  vifcat  and  fava,  are  evideptly  the  old  presents  of  these 
verbs  contra tfled  and  circu|nflecte4  •  for  their  old  presents  were 
undoubtedly  yf/ij^  find  luniiif  as  appears  from  rljeir  perfects  still 
'  preserved.  And  there  are  at  this  day  several  terfes  which 
^akc  no  distinction  betwixt  their  future -and  present,  such  as 
pjBot,  to^fAxt,  ^*y»^.'  <,  ^icfc^.t,  wofdspi^babl^'  of  very  ancient  usq 
\n  li^e  langi;agc.  As 
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^nd  Wt  tMf  do  «leSe  duflflt  ^«»fe  flfc  piupCBc:    Sfcct.  %,- 

but 

%i  to'dre^pait  t^es,  I  ifadbl  the  tkirlS  ^l^  prela^^rfeHf^ 

they-  ^pcar  of 'did  WhIVe  been  W^&d%*e'cha«gc  "1)11*3!* 

of  the  final  ^  iitto  %,  V^itfioiit  tfrtlftt  r  6^  »  ',  tod  tHe  OtAj  dif- 

fetence  betwixt  thic  two  -tvair,  that  tfifc  ^^eJrfto  htt4  tifc  rtda- 

plic^troh  m  thfe  begltitiing.     As  to  the '^onst,  "We  Haveiii 

Homer  f)^!*  or  Vt'w^t,  'tWe  acriit  6f  Ae  Verb  ar*»  or  ^\itd»  i  atld 

we  have  ffiA^^nv  andn^kj^i^^  ipr  wittiout 'the  atigment  ^igwS^; 

belii^  the  koristVittiadFeoF  Aic  Vierbs  ^<a#  amdi^«» ;  Siia  by  a 

like  analogy,  uXivttfint  is  derived  from  the  Vi^^dCiyi^.-   ^AM 

to  these  examples  I  thiiflcl  hia^^Sd  the%oM'&,  Wl^dh  is 

comm6nly  skia  to  be  Mich  f^f^ci,  'fir  I  tl<5h*t  kiiow  Wfiat  dl5*, 

for  ^he'jnifeVfect  of  flic  Verb  td^.  BtitHidia  hko  bfe  tftfe^Wt 

aorist  bt  the  \tr\>-^ii^,  Which  is  c^iiftsicdiy  the  dii^tM  ^9ftf, 

andHthe  arclict^jp^eSftt^i/rn'this  wkyit^is  riiittrrtaiy'dedircia, 

accOrdrng  to  the  analogy  of  the  langiA^e;TWicr'eks'It^ahiftft 

be  denvia'by  any  rule,  that  i  khow  frtm  if,  'tftb'fre^t'lfii'- 

peffect  of  the  verb  >«^i.    As  tb  flic  pfttir:j»e!feet^  iyt  tehreTn 

ttomer  yiyacc,  the  pcrreb't,  from  the  v2?b^^«^;  >ir)«fc  ffbfh 

rXaa^ ;  aiid  /SfC^ft^^,  and  fMftcctfs,  'zndMkifi,tht  piai^ticip!bs»  frdlh 

li£cM,  ftifMcXi  2ind  IrrM.  All  thifsbi  &  onf  cBminoh  gt^atirfiits 

and  dictionaries,  are  said  to  be  co'nfflwftWns  by  pontic  !id^nc%j^ 

or  by  the  particular  use  of  ccrtiiih  deibe^'brtlwJ'Gi^eto/fe^lat^^ 

of  nrXipcx,  y^/n>cx,  &c.     But  this  I  take  to  be  hb^ifaidfe'th^A^ 

fiction  of  those  grammarians,  who  Very  ibstirdly,  as^I  tWrfk, 

suppose  that  the  language  was  at  once  fomietl,  "^SttA  jfe  vc»e 

have  it,  e.  g.  that  from  tlie  theme VA#«,w5teffiiiiihedlately-fd^ 

ed  the  perfect  titA?j^»  5  and  th^t  there  #as  hot'a^i^dgHsi  fe 

language,  ais  in  other  human  ^rts. 

This  pfogress  is  Singularly  exemplificBih  We  tense  of  which 
.t  am  how  spea)cing"j  f^r'the.iprst  change  they  made  m  it  iVsft 
of  the*  characteristical  vdwel  cither  iiito  a  Idng  vovJ'djOr'Imb 
a  diphthong,  'fhus  1  they  changed  into  n,  and  in  this  'war 
was  formed  the  perfedt  «rv%n«>  to  be  found  in  Homer,- from 
the  yerb  Tv;!:**'?  ^^^  the  perfect  ti<fyq»,  and  the  participle  nhntte, 

.to 
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JXss.  h    but  also  of  derivation;^ for  we  may.  observe,  that 

all  the  words  derived  firpm :  verbs,  whether  nouns, 

^  adjedives, 

t0  be  found  in  the  Odjssey;  li^  15.  v.  23.  from  the  theme 
hutf  from  whence  the  piiesent  w<ord  #>friuv ;  or  t^iey  changed 
it  into  the  diphthong  n*  as  in  the  word  '^tew'ns,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly firom  the  same  then(ie  $n»f.  Sec  upon  this  subject 
Eustath,  Camm*  Odysi*  pag.  1700*  I'm.  jo.  And  the  next  step 
was  the  insertion  of  the  nf  betwixt  the  two  final  vowels*  to  com- 
plete the  perfect  into  the  form  in  which  we  see  it  at  present. 
Thus  from  nrv;^«««  was  formed  nrvjigwM ;  from  nrA4My  or 
tiTA4«y  nrXvi^  &ca 

In  a  manner  analogous  to  this  was  formed  the  present  fii- 
ture,  which,  as  I  hav^  satid*  was  at  first  the  same  with  the 
pre^nt;  but  in  the  progress  of  the  language,  they  thought 
proper  to  distinguish  it  by  the  insertion  of  the  «■  betwixt  the 
two  final  vowels  of  t^e  circumflex  verbs,  sometinies  changing 
the  penult  vowel  into  a  long  vowel,  and  sometinies  not,  as 
f  lAiiv  has  ^fAnri^  in  the  future,  but  «t^nm  has  «{«<0-«r.  But  it 
may  be  observed,  ^that  originally  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  change  of  the  vowel ;  for  in  the  oldest  verbs,  and  such  as 
we  are  assured  are  originals,  there  is  no  change  of  the  vowel  ,- 
such  as  M,  from  whence  wum  %  w  from  which  unrw^x^  ;  um% 
and  the  like.  And  indeed  it  is  most  natural  to  think  that 
this  change  of  the  vowel  would  come  in  process  pf  time  in 
the  formation  of  the  future,  as  we  have  seen  it  did  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  perfect,  from  the  instances  abov^  given  of 

fillieu$9  fUfUM^  &c* 

It  may  be  further  observed,  tj^t  .1%  would  appear  that 
aniiently  in  the  formation  ^  the  ti^o  pa|t  tenses;  the  aorist 
and  the  perfect,  the  »  was  indiscriminately  used.     Of  this  I 
think  there  is  a  vestige  in  the  verbs  in  rp,  Tihfu^  iimfu^  and 
•  if^i  which  are  from  the  roots  $t4f,  ^f#,  if,  and  their  aorists 
fhiMh  t^MMB,  and  iix«*     And  it  further,  appears,  from  the  ei- 
;^mplc  of  two  of  Uicse,  viz.  T^^yti  and  infu,  that  the  short  vowel 
of  the  theme,  instead  of  being  changed  into  the  correspond- 
ing long  vowel,  ivas  changed  »nto  a  diphthong  ;  as  riftyw  has 
2;^' perfect  tHhmmj  and  in^,  i%x»^  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
i^ve  seen  above,  that  from  9fm  w«b  derived  n6m*».     These 
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ddjecdm,  of  aidverbs,  are  forined  by  additton  to,  Sect.  L 
or  akeraiioh  of  those  duads. : 
^  Thud^t  app^arS)  that^e  five  doads  alxive  men- 
tioned, ire  essential  parts  of  every  ro(^  in  the  Greek 
language,  being  of  liecessiary  use  <  in  flection  and 
derivation;  and  therefore  I  make  tiieni  the  radkral 
and  ptimidve  sounds  of  «the  language,  from  which 
combined,  with  other  vowels  and  with  consonants, 
the  whole  language,  in  long  voider,  and  a  wonder-^ 
fill  progressf  Off  generation,  is  ta  be  deduced. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admit<ed^  that  this  hypo- 
thesis is  at  least  plausible ;  and  that  if  the  Ian- 
guage  was  not  in  iact.fdrmed  upon  this  system,  it 
might  have  been  so  formed  ;  and  that  no  happier 

terminations 

These  diings  I  have  roentidnedi  to  a^ew,  that  those  charac^ 
teristieal  letters  of  the  future  and  past  tenses,  viz.  r  and  », 
were  not  consuntlj  and  uniforitnl7  used  in  the  Greek  Ian- 
guage»  in  the  formation  of  those  tenses ;  but  tliat  by  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  the  laiiguag^  they  appetr  Co  have  beexi 
fbrmed  only  by  the  change  of  the  two  final  vowels  of  the 
theme,  at  least  of  the  a ;  for  the  other  was  not,  nor  is  not  yet, 
always  changed.  And  as  to  the  Imperfed,  it  always  was  and 
stiU  IS  formed  by  the  change  only  of  the  final  0  into  •f ;  for 
as  to  the  augttient  in  the  beginning,  it  is  evident  firom  Homer, 
that  it  was  not  antiently  in  use.  "jThe  common  lexicons  anU 
gtaxnmats  indeed  tell  us,  that  it  is  omitted  lonich  or  poetteh. 
But' they,  trho  know  a  little  more  of  the  language  thain  what 
is  contained  in  thofe  books;'  understand  no  more  by  that  exi* 
(Session,  than  that  such  was  the  antient  use  of  the  language, 
which  the  poets  preserved  longer  than  other  writers :  For  tho 
Muses,  though  they  furnished  the  matter  to  the  poets,  nevef 
inspired  them  with  a  ne^  lafigiiage  ;  arid  however  they  mrght 
tidom  their  style,  and  raise  it,  by  figures,  they  never  violated 
the  rules  of  grammar  that  either  were  2n  use^  or  were  t^sm^m* 
bered  to  have  been  in  use,  at  the  time  they  wrote. 


Diss.  £    i^saomaiibM  <^^imi€^hcejf^^i^^      ij^.w^ 
roots^of  the  language,  J^kam'thim'Mi  4ff9i^i&cKt^ 

pIfiCKiUsuc  pi»ipettyit3£t]^e6i9ek  iwg^ftiigel,  ^s^'i^Q 
coftitituteijtjiftchiid(;d^^  it:^Adji£& 

QHO^gk  that  raipf^ptaai  i&  ^uck  siSviQigltt  ,^£  beea 
th^.  system  ofth^ilasgi^^a,  but;ij^m^tltF.b6[p»ye4 
that  in  £ici  it  is  aoc.  Thie.  caa  ijfilp  bc^  done  ky 
isx^ctioiL^  tkaLt  is,  hyi a^ mulditi^fiof  fei^ampl^.of 
woiuis.  that  we  are  aurq  are  so/fqrmed,  &oia  wh^i 
wer  ma^  iseasonaibly;  inSsr,  that  z\\  thfi.  xcA  w&^  sa. 
fbiqied,  though  wis  cannot  nowc  txace  them  up.  txx 
their  original. 

But  before  I  come  to  this,  it  i$  proper  to  cb- 
serve^^  that  although  my  argument  does  not  re- 
quire t  sjiould  prove,  that  sgi^y  of  those  five  radrcfal 
spiui^,^  fitber  a.re;  or  ever  w:ere,  ^9Qt^  9^  the  fen- 
guage  qommoply  aq  coifed  ;  th^^ij  is^^  M^wds  signi- 
ficitnt,  from  wliich  other  wqi:4&  o£  3imibt  s^Mfir 
elation  are  derived ;  yet  I  am  able  to  shew  that 
four  at  leist  of  the  fiye  are  so.  For  «•»,  spiro^  and 
1^,  or  yjf^  with  a  thick  spirit,  s^s  the  Greeks  pro? 
^9}m^^  i.N  ¥S  ^9^45. 9;f  cpm^ncjn^u^^.ij  and  Acre 
15  a  third  j  viz.  i^i  w^b,  tiip^gHiS  M  ftpt  ift  use 
in  the  present  indicative,  is  preserved  in  several  o- 
ther  tenses ;  and  even  in  that  teriSe^it-ls  preserved 
in  Latin,  with  a  change  .common  in  that  language, 
of  the/  ihto  ^ :- for  that  the  verb  truly  is  Z^,  aUd 
^"9^  <??>  is  clea^i  not  enljy  from  the  pther  tenser,  such 
^  %%  ibam^  ivi^  iko^  but  fsoic^  thfi^.  etfaa^ir  persQDS  of 

*        -       •  .:v  this 


ifcis  V6ty  present  tense^  such  as,  rx,  i/,  //war ;  and 
the  %otd  ^,  Kigfii^ng  an  arrotVy  much  used  by 
Hoirtor,  •  Is  Hflowed,  l^  aH  etymologists^,  to  cdme 
from  Afe  rocrt.  The  duad  m,  is  likewise  a  word 
tiftitiedj  b«t  it  ift  Acknowledged  by  all*  gramtna- 
riand  Wd  ctymotegist^  to  be  a  pfimithre  word,  and 
the  parent  df  a  very  nutnerdus  ^mily  :  for  frohi 
thence  is  derived  Hfi$,sum ;  i^,  triitto^  according  to 
Hit  ttsltril  derivatiott  of  the  verbs  in  -^,,  from  the  pure 
verf)  uif  {bid.  UrsM  Orammat.j  and  a^„  cupioy 
-ttrhiefi  is  likewise  regtflarly  formed  ffoih  »,  as 
^tff^fiM  is  from  hit'.  And  besides  these,  the  words 
1?;^,  f wiV,  or  iwv^,  /«rf2/^,  arij  by  dl  gramitipirians,  de- 
duced Irbm  this^  a^tient^theme;  The  only  remain- 
ing difad,  is  4^^  or  at/y  with  the  first  vowel  length- 
toed,  which  indeed  is  not  a  word  in  use^  nor 
stecdmited  by  any  grammariati,  so  for  as  I  know, 
an  an^rtt  root  df  the  language.  But  we  have 
the  word  <f>Ar,  (Honter  uses  ,#a^i,  in  the  middle 
vdice),  and  wie  haVe  also  the  verb  ^^*r,,  df  which 
bo^  the  Aiture  tfint,  aiid  the  aorist  tio^,  are  to  be 
found  iri  Homer  j  now  .^a*  ot  ^^t,  may  be  s^lpposed 
to  be  formed  from  «#  or  *,^,  by  the  interjection  of 
the  #  betwixt  the  two  o*s  in  the  same  manner  as 
«-M^«i  i«^  formed  from  rXmy  and  many  othei'  Greek 
Verbs  ifi  the  same  way.  Jind  mfy  in  Latin  ovum^ 
will  come  from  it  in  the  common  way  that  nouii^ 
come  frbih  verbs;  and  if  ft'b^  triie,  that  all  the 
primitives  in  Creek  sere  verbs,  and  all  the  nouns 
Voii.  H..  3  ^  derivatives^ 
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derivatives,  as  I  think  I  have  shewn  it  to  be,  itv^ 
impossible  that  m/  could  be^otherwise  derived. 

Thus  it*  appears,  ^hat  tkose^  duads-,  or  at  least 
four  of  them,  are  roots  of.  the  language  in  ever^r 
sense  of  the  word  ;  and  the  only  remaining.  qu&- 
tlon  is.  Whether  or  not  aU  the  other  roots  of  the' 
language .  be  not  those  very^roots  combined  with 
Qther  letters  both,  vowels^  and  consonants  ? 

In  the  £brst  place  let  us  examine  the  ^>]nposi« 
don  with  vowels..  From  utt  th^  first  of  tiiese  mots 
U  formed,  by  prefixing  another,  -^  another  v«b, 
«wM»„  laeda,  used  by  Homer  j,  by  pr^ixing  the  i,.  is 
formed  *^j  sino ;  and  by  prefixing  the  /,  is  foniir 
ed  the  verb  «4M»y  or  im^<,  as  it  is  commonly  used. 
And  with  the  v, interposed  betwixt  the  two  voweb, 
cqqQes.  the  ,verb  ««»#,  signifying  ta  nmke  a  rotmd 
or  noise^  from  which  «v}«i»  and  ^^iUmm^  loqwfr. 
See  Etypi.  Magnunu  in  voce  mvli^  From  the  next- 
duad  wy  is  formed  iM»„  <«|i(<,  i^iM,  by  prefixing  the 
iota ;  and  by  the  interjecdba  of  the  v^  is  fonned 
the  verb  !»«,  torre<y.  From  the  root  <#  is  formed^, 
by  the  addition  of  the  «,  an  old  word^a*,  attdioi 
from  whence,  in  all  probability,  conies  the  word 
»f(r^iwMi/*<»#^. .  signifying,  the  perception  of  that  and 
every  other  sense,  and  by  an  easy  transition,  the 
cogitation  of  the  nund-  also.  In  the  same  manner 
is  formed,, by  prefixing  the  «,  the^MOtd.^y p'utOyZJir 
it  is  used  by  Homer,. or  •M^«ffi,.as  itisHiow  used.    . 

But  this  kind,  of  compositicMi,  with  vowels  only, , 
could  not  go  far,  without  miking  the   iangujage 

mucb 
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inucli  too  soft  and  vocal,  tiettdes  that  there  is  n6t 
i«ffiety  enough  in  tii€m  to  produce  all  the  words 
ef  a  language.  The  comsohants  A(sre£Dre  ^  miist 
have  'bean  called  to  aid,  which,  as  I  have  had  oc- 
cadbn  to  '^serve,  make  the  most  material  parts 
of  language,  ia.  so  much  that  in  the  ordiography 
erf  siome  of  thd-Eistcra  na^oiis,  particuiaily  the 
jl^sftnans^  ^tbe  vowek  ar<e  nefglected  to  be  Tx^itten. 
'From  the '  cdmbiaation  of  these  duads  of  vowels 
ivith  -consonants,  we  shall  see  the  whole  Greek 

/ 

^g^g^  Sowing  with  an  easy  descent,  and  a  most 
copious  stream. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  ohly  go  over 
all  the  consonants  one  by  one,  and  by  plain  induc*- 
tion  w«  shall  see  that  the  whole  language  is- in  this 
nfoimer  composed.  ^  I  shall  give  but  a  few  Ex- 
amples, beginning 'with  the  firft  consonant  >, 
whichV  compounded  with  the  firft  duad  «*r,'  pro- 
4uces  /S***!  eo^  an  6ld  verb,  used  in  some  tenses 
by  Homer,  from  which,  in  later  times,  was  form- 
ed^^y*^  5  prefixed  to  «»»  it  makes  ^t»  or  ^»j^;  from 
wfiich.  iS?<*',  a  word  preserved  to  us  by  Hesychius, 
sigmfyirig-the  same  as  ^*«s» .  prefixed  to  /«,  it  makes 
/3i*'/-(fiT)m  whence  the  Latin  'i;/^^,  and  the  Greek 
/8*«<),  or /^oA^  or  fi^^^hvho;  prefixed  to  •«,  it  pro- 
Alices  ^•'ypdsco^  from^which  is  formed  /3»5»  and  the 
Latin- ^oy,  and  another  verb  now  in  use,  \iz,  -^(^oicu, 
by  the  interje^on  of  the  ^  and  '«^>  as  from  r^»f  yfe*(nce^ 
is  formed,  and  many  others  after  the  same  manner; 
and  'laftly,  compounded  with  «'«>  it  producer  /Sv^'a 
cbfuro^  impleo  j   from  which  M^u  or  /Si^^-e-*?,  gurges^' 
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Sea.  I,     vora^o.    Th^  ne;jf t  cp^onsmM.  ^  &oWi  wiadl* 
fompouiujed  wtl?,  ^  i^  K0<lufi«4  ?«^,gfg^^ 
vjerbi  y^  preserved  in  Homer^;^  m  tbeosiiddte  pein 

^^<fe, :  as  frp^i  »^^  ^^•^  t^  friW;  w|i4nce  >«*¥*% 
or  y^n^,ffi\y^^  IWPt^.^  ffoia  ^ic^  **w 
membrum.  According,  to-  ^  8?an^  inabgjp,  k 
formi^d  by  th^  adje^Qion  of  .th#  Dk^ia  consonant  )k 

.  S«»,  or  }uttfjuc€o  i  Jm», KMjfiy  ^.^^  ffi^Kn  wlucit  Jh»#lt  z^- 

quor-yitif,  QT  iii/^ut^  d9  f  and  3k»«r,  /«£^,   ,  , 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necejs^iiy,  to  go  though  dl}: 
the  other  consonants  in  their  order  j    b^  if,  any•^ 
Greek  fchplar,.  who  is.  acqu^nted  with  ti^  .c^d  ob- 
8oleti^  roots  of  th^  language,. wjl}.  take  tlf at  t^ouUeii 
I  \is^ill  venture  to  ^y>  th^t  h^  wiU  s^'  tis  whote 
language  springing  from  thpse  djiafJ,  rpo^s,  .inr  ar 
manner  that  will  surprise  h^,  if  h^^  i|ot  i;pad^ 
the  observation  befpre..    But  he  must  not;  \^qnder^/ 
if  he  do,  not  find  in  ^ery  instance,  the  ii^niediat^i 
derivative ;  for,  consijdering  the  many  chaagffi  thai: 
must  havebpen  in  this. langiiagei  di^rip^^rtljift  very 
long  time  that  it  ha$  Wted^-xpafiy  of  the< wg[ifiai. 
words  ;mus.t  necessfirily  be  Ipsft;  apd  ind^  tfee 
wonder  is,  that  8o  mwy  of  tjieiji.  are.  pjrf pej v€;d,. 
But  where  the  analogy  is.  established  by ,  so ,  mapy 
examples,  we^  are  at  liberty  tp  suppose  roots,  as^l 
have  done,  in  the  case  ofy^r  and  yw,|aftd.  as  may 
be  done  i^n  many  other  instances,  with,  li^  ptih 
bability.      Thus  though  we  cannot;  &|d  at  pres^ 
the  verb  <t^*>  as  we  do  ^»^  C^,  i^i  yet  w«  hav^ 
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*  •  ,       ■ . 

tw^  feimsntBm^  yMAir  aowiriiilg  tor  thsl  caimimW^   JM.  t  ^ 

TM^  though*  we  taaw  notw  fwt ^^r  c*^  a»'  ti^  hseee 
<^  V*^  and  Of*'  }i  ])wt!  ve  hmt  m^i  and  r)i|#^»  £mn6A^ 

fiw«»  the.arcfadtypc  pf  •wrwi.       •    . 

ifithenio.  IhMm  atdf  q[x>ktw  of i  tbtt-^souff^bsiilM' 
of  thcfiik  priaottMsrvidi:  :a  sl^teiosidwaiir^  ;  Bfiti' 
dier{popfigatmi  iiitiiK^  prod%«dusly^  \^ieh  tms' 
Ukt:  inta  the '  phy  aof^ef  c<»BMiilaKi)  atfil  iilor6 
vo^R^ds^ctftwadHedltoifiiebegi^^  dt  ^icmu 
ima  tibe  ihidd%  or  hodii    Thi»  ^«-vx^fe^,  fetth^* 

consonant  ini^tte  bEf^tttiing/  iir^mlade'  vAmmv  and- 
»^^<ff^  unofite     iitit#  an  dd' Htoierie  werd^.  sigi^ 
fpdg  09/0^  ftonrwhwi^' tm^  in  the  impei^^e',  > 
b)rthe:>  addidoncof:  a).#.' hi  thie  ftegimung',  miide' 
«^«ff> ,  from. .  wliense^  •••^Utti^  p^isidiok      J¥oni^  ^H' 
an  old    Yooti    9igiiifyihg^  or^ie/^y    (vid.    EfyfnUt^^ 
MagnSy^  i§>de]md  «H!>v  Q^dd^^^^by^iaM  additioit  of 
theMiCBBfiomnt  V  to  the  beginnMg,  a^nd^tfae  interjeo- 
ti()niof7tbbif ;  and  from  th^  fain^^toerH  but-  sigiiJQri 
ing(a,dxfim^  ^hiag,  v^^  t&>  shine j  by  throwing  iit* 
another  vowel;,  and^  this  consonaM'  %  is^  fonhed^ 
another/ veit^:<t««f«';  afld^by  thbaMtkm  ofanotihbr 
y(»;«^  ^lyi  thet  Homeric  word   -•wi*  ii  produced; 
Iji.  tjve.^am«r  maimer,  from  >^  i8>  fbrmed'  fi^t^ 
^^  apd,  thte  ^^-f<-fiw  J  and  ^afer  thfi  samrfSshion' 
is  f ^iiwrfarnwd  foom  tftei  old  root  «*^     Accoi-dr 
nig<  tovthesames  aaabgy,   from' -t'*^  isf&mied'' 
^vtntmi   jj^Q^    arffacsQ}    from  <«;c«'>   whence    *x^« 
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XHf^'h  :  iJWbr,  .16  formed  fim  ^9^9  tkm  «a^f «w,  and  tluSB 
^jy;  »  «jm«<i!  ddeo.  •  And  in  the  same  tnansier,  from  •c** 
is  f^9  •c'^irand  K^f**»  impaum  facio  ;  in  all  which . 
iiistaiicxs,  and*  many  inoze  that  might  be  given,  it 
may  be  observed, .  that  the '  consonants  which .  are 
thrown-  in,  are  mostly  liquids,  such  as7<>  i**  c»  by 
which  the  sound,  is  made  sweeter^  at  the  same  time 
thsktit  is  made  fuller  and  more  pompciu^*  And% 
o»d^r.to  make  it;  likewise  strong;  judmascuSne^r  we 
see  the  aspirate^  consonants  ^a  jfj^'h  sre  used  ; 
for  it  Js  the  peeuli^  praise  ;of>tIte>!Gbre6klaBgiu^ey 
that  t^  sounds^f  it  ar^  equally  mixed  c^  tfae^swecfe 
and  flowing,  and  of  the  strong  and  rough,  so  that 
it  is  suited  to  any  \sifi\oi  cotepOsit&)n^' 

It  may  be  also  observed;  that,  the  Oreeka  not  c^ 
ly  svelled  their  words  in  the  manner!  above*  describe  - 
ed^  bi^t  likewise  by  reduplications,  of.  syllables  h' 
thp  beginning,  of  which  they  s^ear  to  have  bcea 
very  fond.  In  this  manner,  from  *»«▼*(».  they  form- 
ed.  3«i?*5wr# ;  frpm  >*'€*/  /<*^*'c*  i  from..  ♦^»##  .»^ 
^xt^ ;  deriyatiyes,  not  only  qf,  more  beautiful 
sound  than  their  primitives^  hut^  Sf  I  understand 
thepi  rightly,  of  gi;eat^  emphasis  and  significancy. 
For  the  same  reason  they,  fortoed  new'  verbs  from 
the  preter-perfed:  of  other  verbs*.  Thus  from  tmb*, 
wA«ic*,  they  formed  ''^^^W'f  iol€ra\:hom  whence 
^  the  Homeric  imperative  ^^^^^  ( fir6m>  ^ntmy  the  per- 
fe^  of  ^^y  they  rformed  "^^^ ;  of  which  the  third 
penion  singular  isjcfreqiiently  used  ■.  by  Homer; 
an<i,  ought  not  to  be  mistaken,-  as  it  is  by  Dr 

.    '   ,'  Clarke, 
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fciarke,  for  the  plu-perfeft  bf  the  original  verb. :     Sect/  L 
for  it  b  lio  more  the  plu-perfefl:  than  **r^«t*«i  *- 
"it^Hi  aiid **<*1^i;c*^  aireV  i'i^hich ''atci  all  present  tenses' <Jf 
derivathre  verbs  of  the  same  kiiid/ 

I  will  here,  in  passing,  give  a^cautioh  to  eftymd- 
logists>  that  \dieii  they  see  word^  formed  in  the 
jnoaner  of  *^«^w*  x«^>#iew,  X^^^njn^  jn«^^Mwe«,  &c.  they 

should  not  imagine  that  they  are  compomid  iirords, 
made  updf  mo  significant  words,  for  they  ai^ 
truly  no  more  than  derivative -words,  accdinitag  id 
thii  establishefd  anatogy  ofthc  language. 

'  111  this' genealogy' of  words,  I  have  gone  no 
fkrther  than  the  verbs  derived  from  the  five  duads 
compounded  with  other  vowels '  and  consonants  ; 
but  I  have  not  observed  \\xM  these  verbs  beget 
not  only  other  verbs,  but  also  nouns,  adje^yes, 
and  aHverbs  \  and  these  agam  other  verbs  and  o^ 
ther  nouns,  &c.  in  almost  infinite  progression. 
And  in  this  way,  from  one  of  my  rbots,  a  prodi-* 
gibus  tree  of  a  family  might  be  made,  divided  and 
subdivided'  into  branches  almost  without  number. 
Thus  from  the  first  of  them,  «*>  is  formed,  with- 
out any  consonant,  ««/*'»  ««<>. and  their  derivatives; 
t»9tyZXsA  its  family ;  t^^/and  ^v^,  and  their  £amilles  : 
then,  with  the  consonants,  it  produces  ^•i  y«*»>  ^»»% 
Z^y  M0y  }Mti  f^ttif,  &c.  and  all  th^r  several  families 
of  prodigi6u8  number.  , 

According  to  my  system  therefore  .of  the^  lan- 
guage, the  radical  sounds  of  it  arelthe  five  duads^ 
so  often  mentioned,  and  which  are  iik^wise'  roots 

properly 


/ 


\ 


ime^  .,  Of  thi8sc»  \xf  {H'efiflHng  ^ctfhar  ;VOW:eI,  dr 
anyone  consona^tj  :are  £Di:ioe4  the  ottier  riajiots, 
.Hfhv^  9;^  i»U  vi^>  wd  ^om  t^e^  ^  (be  aiidi- 
jji^n  j|f  jQtbisr  i^ow^U^  and  o^ber  fiommM^^  vn  tbe 

iiQ)in«,  ,^je£Uii^9  adveiibs^  ^nd  ia  .^lon  taU  ihe 
3Wr«l§  pf  jtJie  langwige^  And  ia  *N%  ^W  km 
Aowjwpk elw)e»t$,  or,  ai  Aey may *«? jcatfW, 
seeds  of  the  bugw^e^  t^hj^e  is  ^  ispiiderfiil  ^owth 
of  wQr4.s>  by  ^hjch  the  language  b  not  only  raised 
tp  a  greater  pomp  of  sound,  bat  enriched  idtb 
more  copiousness  of  e^^pres^on^  than  smy^  other 
languagi?,  at  least  that  I  ki)low« 


t  • 


SECT*       fl-   ' 

Sect.  2,  *TrHE  system  of  the  Greek, language  that  I  haw 
X  giyen  la  the  preceding  section,  is  so  new,  sid 
so  different  from  the  cbmmon  notions  concerning 
this  language,  that  I  cannot  expeS;  it  should  be 
readily  assented  to  by  the  learned,  or  t|ut  many 
ob^edions  will  not  be  made  to  it.  Such  of  these 
as  occur  to  me,  I  am  to  state  in  this  sei£Uon,  and 
answer  as  well  as  I  can. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  will  be  said.  That  those 
dUads,  which  I  call  the  roots  of  the  language,  are 
Hot  roots  at  all}  because  they  have  either  no  signi- 
'  o  '  fication, 
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ficatioii,  or  none  that  is  analagous  to  those  words    Sect.  2. 

which  I  make  the  derivatives  from  them* 

^    To  this  I  answer,  firji^  That  I.  have  already 

obviated  this  objecticm,  by  giving  those  duads,  not 

as  roots  properly  so  called,  nor  indeed  as  words^ 

but  only  as  primitive  or  radical  sounds  of  the 

language;  and  that  they  are  such,  I  think  it  is 

impossible  to  deny.  For  certainly  the  verbs  wmi».  t^f 

fitta, '  h$^f  MM»|  fitttf  iwf  »Wf  ivtft  Aiw,  and  the  like, 

are  primitives,  and  roots  of  the  language  properly 
so  called ;  and  from  these,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
whole  words  of  the  language  may  be  derived 
according  to  the  common  rules  of  Greek  deri-* 
vation.  Now,  of  all  such  roots,  one  or  other  of 
the  five  duads  is  certainly  a  niost  material  part ; 
being,  in  the  first  place,  the  greatest  part ;  and,  se- 
condly, that  upon  which  the  inflection,  and  the 
formation  of  the  tenses,  depend.  Now,  when  we 
see  in  all  the  radical  words  of  a  language^  five 
combinations  of  vowels,  predominating,  and  pro- 
ducing such  effects  with  respect  to  flection  and  de- 
privation, ought  not  the  sounds  of  .those  letters  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  other  lett^s  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  pri- 
mitive, and  elemental  sounds^  if  not  the  radical 
words  of  the  language  ? 

But,  2do^  There  are  four  of  those  duads  at  least 
that  are  words  themselves,  and  undeniably  radical  , 
words ;  and  the  fifth  there  is  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose was  once  a  radical  word,  though  it  is  not 
now  to  be  found.  Now  it  is  possible  that  the  art* 
ists  who  framed  the  system  of  the  language,  may 

Vpi-  II.  >         3  X  have 


DilT.  !•  Iptve  imagined  iwdie  cohftfectf^ia  ^  5n^  k^  w 
another,  betwixt  those  ottginal  >vert>^  «^>  f#>  fiid 
the  test  of  thefti,  and  the  other  terbs  foSI&fed  from 
them,  by  the  addition  of  a  tt>wel  ot  cdns^tlKKt  ^ 
such  as  w*'*  fi^tff  **•  ^wi  'i^,  itti^  thre  r^est  ^f 
them.  Upon  such  rem^e  af^l^gi^s  tod  dSsiaxt 
relations  of  thihgls  is  fbritiefd,  as  we  ire  tcM^  &e 

f  system  of  the  Sanscrit  l^gtiage.  ItMk  Idfigmig^ 
says  our  author  *,  is  ahaly^dlfitb  a  tra^H  titimber 
of  tirhat  he  calls  primitive  ekmefits*  These  de- 
ments, he  says,  rtiaiy  be  tbi^ered  4s  the  ^put 
fnortuum  oi  tire  language  ;  fot  they  at^  ^  ito  ^Me 
by  themselves,  afs  they  signify  ndftiifejE;,  ptofef^ 
s'pt  akmg,  but .  birfy  havte  a  relitipn  to  some  idtet : 
altid  he  gives  in  instance  df  one  of  Altse  »efeindateil 
Sounds,  viz.  ^kru^  wKcli  he  ^dys  hai  ia  !r6llittetti  to 
fhe  idea  of  actidn  ;  but  it  is'  not  ^.  word,  nor  tets 
any  signification  by  itself,  tall  it  is  sbmewity  -afiJwfted 
or  changed  by  what  he  calls  the  secondai^  ffc- 
ments,  ^bic^  makeit  a  word,  arid  '^e  !t 4  de- 
terminate signification.  Thus  trf  */ik,  -is  tiaftde 
kary  kir^  krh  he.  which  are  aB  ^ords  bf  the  tea- 
^uage,  tiavmg  1a  deterihih^^  isigtuficatibn  5  and 
of  these,  by  Wonderful' synl!h'esis,  the /whole  lan- 
guage is  compbunded.  Nbw^  ^^  ntiQr  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  system  of  the  tSreclk  kngoage ; 

^  witli  this  difference  only,  that  the  priinitwe  ele- 
ments of    the   Creek    form    words  -lli^ffelselves, 

hamg 

♦  See  Fere  du  Pan's  account  of  the  learnihg  'arid  language 
of"  the  Braminj,  published  in  vol.  "26.  of  the  Lettret^di^^cs 
^t'cunemef* 
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b^ymg  a  certain  w^jpijig,  to  which  we  may  sup*    Sc, 
pose  all  the  various  wap4s  S^rtm^  froxn  thosje  pii- 
QjH^ti^^  ^i^9itf s  ha^e  40^e  distapt  relation. 

^^  wbpa  fawcM^  th^S  hypothesis  is,  that  evf n 
such  words  as  are  allowed  to  t>e  roots^  hfLYM  tiard- 
lj'9^  4^t^nMJ?ata  s^piftcfttioB.  Th^s  -*»•  for 
^2l$aai;y4^  a^  it  aj^>ear&  J&pm  its  deriYatiye?  ^^^^'j? 
90jmff  >  <^^  '  ^»^m  <Pm>  2»d  r*^^'!  must  denote 
S9^x^  j^i^iry  geueral  idea,  whxoh  is  something  ana^ 
l$g<His  ^s>.;fe*<^>  to  Jiji^akijfg^  and  to  M/Vif, 
l^ifpwif  t[liiisr:be  thf  ca4€  pJf  ^hose  ropts,  or  secoiir 
dary  ^^gieiU3i  *s  th^y  piay  he  called^  it  is  likely 
-thatif.ig,  iw<2h  ware  §o  with  ):espec;t  tp  th^  prf- 

iaitiv9.$lqin«pjs';  apa4  go99rdingly  one- of  them,  vi?. 
:w,,is..ce«jfl^ly  qf  very  ind^et^rminate  signification, 
ittiapp^ns  i&rom  its  derivatives,  ^^^sum;    <>*> 

]}ut.wl^at§veir  probability  there  may  be  of  a  rc» 
4^mblanQe  in  this  respect  betwi::^t  the  Br^ap^in  wd 
43:r^ek  laaguagc?,  whioh  1  think  thq  more  likely 
ihat  I  atn  persyade4  both  Indians  and  Greeks  gqt 
Xhdr  langviagQ,  .an4  all  ll^eiy  Qther  arts,  from  the 
.«>nae  p^r§nt*county,  viz,  Egypt ;  yet  I  aia  not 
disposed  tP  foiii^d  a  system  of  language  upon  fu^h 
r^mo^e  analpgifs ;  and  therefore  |  rather  incline 
to  sidhere  tp  my  hypothesis,  that  though  th^se 
^^adls  are  tb^w^elves  j^'oper  roots  which   have 
their  derivatives ;  yet,  with  ..rgsp^ct  to  th?  other 
words  of  the  language,  thf  y  are  no  mope  than  ra- 
dical elements,  which, ,  by  the  addition  of  pn^  o-. 

ther 


* 

Diff.  I.      thcr  element,  become  radical  words^  from  which 
the  whole  langtiage  is  derived. 

Another  objection  that  will  naturally  occur  tb 
my  system  is,  That  according  to  it  all  the  radical 
words  in  Greek  are  verbs. 

But  to  this  I  think  I  have  already  made  a  suf- 
ficient answer  in  the  preceding  volume,  where  I 
have  shewn,  ^rst^  in  point  of  fact.  That  a  great 
many  nouns  that  are  supposed  to  be  pritnitiv^s,  are 
truly  derivatives  from  verbs.  2doj  That  there  is 
the  greatest  reason  to  believe,  that  all  the  odier 
words  of  the  language  are  ultimately  derived  is 
the  same  manner,  though  we  cannot  m  -  every  in- 
stance trace  them  up  to  the  original  verb ;  because 
they  may  be  all  so  derived,  according  to  the 
common  rules  of  derivation,  which  take  place 
in  the  language.  2^Iyy  That  there  is  a  very 
good  reason,  from  the  nature  of  things,  why 
vtrbs  should  be  the  original  words  of  every  lan- 
guage. 4fhly^  That  such  is  the  scheme  of  deriva- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  language,  betwixt  which  and 
the  Greek  there  is  such  acoiinectionj;  that  we  can- 
not presume  them  to  be  diflferent  in  tWs.  funda- 
mental point,  however  fJifferent  they  miy  be  in 
termination,  flection,  and  other  accidents  V  ^ 
all  which  may  be  added,  that  if  we  can  suppoae 
the  artificers  of  the  Greek  language  to  have 
formed  a  system  of  derivation,  and  to  have  been 
at  pains  to  find  tm  the  most  proper  •  words  for 

roots,  they  could  not  have  found  any  so  proper 

»  .  ■      ■ 

as  verbs,   because  they  are  the  mos.t  ductile  and 

flexible 


It: 
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flexible  part  oJF  speech,  and,  having  s<^  many  dif-  Seet.  2» 
ferent  form$,  admit  of  the  greatest  variety  of  de- 
rivation: for  from  every  part  of  the  verb,  we 
may  derive  another  word,  havmg  ^ome  significa*' 
tion  analogous  to  that  of  the  verb ;  and  accor- 
dingly, as  we  have  ,seen,  the  Greeks  have^  deriva- 
tives almost  from  every  teiise,  and  sometimes  from 
different  persons  oi  the  same  tense. 

•  Another  objection  that  will  occur  is.  That  these 
radical  verbs  of  the  Greek  tongue  1,  make  to  be 
all<  verbs  ending  in  ^^^  and  all  pure  verbs,  that  is, 
with  a  vowel  before  the  final  w. 

And  I  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  all  the  verbs 
in  Greek  were  originally  pure  verbs.  At; pre- 
sent indeed  there  are  three  kinds  of  verbs  in 
Greek,  viz/the  pure  verbs,  the  "bary tons,  and  the 
v^bs  in  'uu  That  thesethree  all  existed  together^ 
and  were  in  the  ordinal  constitution  of  the ,  lan- 
guage, we  cannot  suppose,  unless  we  likewise  sup- 
pose, at  the  same  time,  that  so  gires^t  a  piece  of  art 
as  the  Greek  language,  was  perfecteid  at  once,  so  a& 
to  admit  of  .no  after  improvements  or  enlarge- 
ments. Now  it  IS  im|)0ssible,^l  think,  to  deny, 
that  the  pure  verbs  ar^  original  in  the  language. 
And  it  is  impossible  to  dispute :  that  the  verbs 
in  -f^t  are  derived  from  them,  arid  were  invented 
in  later  rimes,  in  order  to  make  a  greater  variety 
of  the  forms  of- their  iferbs,  and  of  their  termina- 
tion^ and  flections  ;  and  accordingly  we  see,  that 
the  most  antient  dialect  of  Greek,  viz.  the  Latm, 

has  Ho  such  verbs.    Tljie  only  question  therefore 

....    .    ...     .      ^      ^-      '^  .  :  is, 
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tbwi  to  l>^  prigiiK^k  m  the  kngui^gf,  a^  ^/neU  ^ 
tbe  pure  verbs*  then  h^ve  w-Qtwq. gifts  ctf  pr^ii^l 
v^l)f  foOTfid  at  oftqe  i  wfedch  fe  by  no  m^^m 

likely,  if  we  cc^wder  the  progress  t}m  thme  fe, 
aod  s^ust  have  J>e^iv  ip.  this  art.  of  ^guage,  a$ 
tibU  u  J»;  w^ry  pth^r  fenmw,  iu** .  Af^  it  wH 
still  appear  more.  wJikely,  tf  ^  ^op^^  ^^  !W»y , 
isk  })rfti|:h  tJie  i?erb§  im  rw  which  ^nd(Hibtc;d}y  are 
»9t  of  th^  oiigiwi  stwQtuce  pf  the  Ia9g¥^e»  hs* 
aa  after  addirioiu  are :  foijiaed..  Jfor  they  are  de- 
rived from  the  pure  verb,  fey  ^htoigfeg  ih^  H^« 
iBijaaticm  r  mtp  «>  a»d  inserting  b©B!%t  H  apd 
the  preceding  voweU  the  consonant  i*.  New  i? 
Unot  reasonable^  ^mky  and  a^^eable  to  the 
aQaI<!^  of  the  language,  that  tl^;:b,arytoi»  ar^ 
fancuedin  the  saoate  way,  by  inaming  a  conso* 
Bant,  oine  or  niore,  betwixt  (fbe  two  voweJs  of 
the  pure  verb  ?  That  a  whole  .race  of  them  is 
safonned,  it  is  iippossible  to  d^y,  I  jzi^an  all 
such  of  them  as  end  in  -«^>  as  :yoiu»^«M»  and  4^ 
^¥^9  which  are  fonned  in  that  way  from  yMA^and 
fim:;  now  it  certaiidy  makes  the  ^atem  of  the  Ian*- 
guage  more  uniform. and  cooststeitt  to  iti^spQ^e  that 
they  were  all  so.  formed*  ^And  the  r^son  for 
thdr  formation,;  ^is: the  szme  as.  for  the^  formadoa 
Ijf  fhe^verbs  in  -f^^  namely,  to  give  a  ^^t^  variety 
tof  flection  to  ithcir  verbs;  fQi-wtbiey  iUscov^ed 
lliat  xreitain  ceaisonants^  Sttt:h  as  irjaud  fit  would 
tf^dalesce  very  w^U  in  sound  with:  ihe  $igp90,  tl^ 
fharacteristical'l^ter  of  the:futu^«,  a^d  by  ^^i^ 
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gingtbeminto^eircoiTe^hdenl:  x^irotes^  tiicy    4laet.  ts. 

made  an  agreeaUe  iRariety  in  ihdr  perfects.    Fm^ 

ther,  ^iKre  3ee  that  the  barytons  theradselTes^  ^me- 

nte  ottier  vetbs  in  the  same  way.    Thus  it  ciiki- 

not  be  doubted^  dsat  Ac  archetype  of  «mw^  is 

Ti«w«    This  M  evident,  not  only  &oin  the  second 

iK>ri8t«n^«^  v^hich  undoctbtedly/waiithe  iniperfect 

tsi  the  old  tefb,  but  also  fram  the  formation  x)f 

die  iiitirre  and  perfikt,  ivbicfa  nnd^es  k  ^evident  4ihat 

die  tliaKactexistical  fetter  is  ^    Kouf  froot  ^Sbm  old 

Veri^  vi^n^  is  ffomed  ite  new  verb  T«Hrr#'  1^  f n- 

seitilig  btetwixt  the  tvno  final  letters  the  k(>te|r  %  . 

tod  if  so,  is  it  4not  a|[reeable  to  iibe  analogy  of 

the  lang^g^  tb  ^oppose,  that  90^1^  itself  was  £stfm- 

ed  by  inserting  a  ^  betwixt  ik/tv  andw  of  ri^? 

which  may  be  prteumed  to  have  been  .the  oi^inal 

verb. 

J^dtxvy  hypothesis  is  supported  not  dnly  by 
this  t«easoi^ing  from  analogy,  butt  -also  from  £ftcfis ; 
for  it  h  evident,  that  many  of  those  Verbs  -iliat 
aire  now  barytons,  were  originally  ptire  ^erbs; 
*e.  :g.  fimhxmy  winch  is  now  a  barytoo^  was  &r- 
mBfiy  th^  pm'e  verb  /sam,  as  is  evid^t  from  4flie 
iFiiture  stitt  :in  lise,  fiy^nfttitmy  and  the  preter4pei^ct 
'fiAKHHM^  And  the  same  is  true  oi  f^>^^  and  :**- 
A«,  and  many  others  that  anight  be .  mentioned : 
and  '<x^  and  ^i(«»  though  thdy  tiave  >not  those 
marks  of  being  «once  pure  verbs,  ittie^'  have  iui- 
other  equally  certain,  which  as  ^that  fvji^i  and  i^t- 
W^  are  to  be  found  in  the  antient  poete,  wfai^h 

must  have  been  from  ijc**  and  f«««^* '  The  liquid 

verbs 
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Diff.  !•  verbs  too  in  f#and  ^/appear  to  have  b^n  de- 
rived from  pure  verbs,  as,  e.  g.  n^  and  ^»«^»  art 
evidently  from  ^m"^  and  m***''  as  appears    both 

'  from  their  fritures  and  perfects.  Even  the  verb 
'TvM  above  mentioned^  appears  to  have  been  an- 
tiently  TVArM,  from  the  second  future  of  nwt«> 
which  is  rvTtf  ctrcumflexed ;  now  this  second  fu- 
ture is  no  other  than  the  present  of  the  old  verb 
nnnw  *•  For  that  the  drcumflected  »  in  this  fii- 
tufe  is  no  oth^r  than  the  w  contiacted,  is  evident 
from  the  Ionic  use  of  the  word,  according  to 
i;^hich  it  is  rv^m  uncontracted^  after  the  manner 
of  the  lonians  \  and  if  there  "were  any  doubt  in 

-  the  matter,  the  antient  verb  rvsw  itself  is  preserved 
to  us  by  Hesychius. 

It  may  also  be  objected  to  my  system.  That  I 
make  the  Greek  language  of  a  very  gaping  pro- 
nunciation, when  I  suppose  the  primitive  sounds 
and  the  chief  component  parts*  of  the  language  to 
be  vowels  standing  open  upon  one  another.    * 

But  the  fact  is,  that  such  was  the  genius  of  the 
antient  Greek,  and  that,  contractions  are  but  of 
later  use,  when  glib-speaking,  that  went  trippingly 
off  the  tongue^  can»  into  fashion,  instead  of  the 
full-mouthed  high-sounding  language  that  was 
formerly  used.  This  antieat  lise  was  preserved  in 
the  Ionic  dialect,  and  in  the  old  poets,  particu- 
larly in  Homer,  who,  in  the  very  first  line  of  his 
Iliad  opens  two  vowels  upon  one  another,  viz. 
#  and  «>  which  make  a  greater  gap  than  any  o- 
I  ther 

*  See  Ursini  Gram.  Grxc.pag.  163. 
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ther.    And  that  he  did  this  purposely,  is  evident ;     Seft  a. 
for  instead  of  iiiiAii<«3¥,  which  he  might  have  used, 
he  says  u%\nuL^%0  h%%7ii^%t  not  without  prejudice  to 
his  ver^e* 

It  may  be  further  objected.  That  I  make  the 
system  of  the  Greek  language  too  regular  and  ar-* 
tificial,  moi'e  so  than  any  thing  of  popular  use  cad 
be  supposed  to  be. 

This  objection  proceeds  upon  the  supposition^ 
that  language  is  an  art  invented,  as  well  as  9sed^  by 
the  people.  But  is  it  possible  to  believe,  that  the 
Sanscrit  language  was  invented  by  the  people  ?  or 
can  we  believe  that  the  Hebrew,  a  much  less  per- 
feet  language  than  the  Greek,  was  the  invention 
of  the  vulgar  that  used  it  ?  or  indeed  can  we  be** 
lieve,  that  any  art  whatevei*,  of  the  least  dignity 
or  excellence,  was  ever  brought  to  the  least  de^- 
gree  of  perfection,  merely  by  popular  use,  though, 
in  that  way  no  doubt  the  first  rude  practices  of  e* 
very  art  began  I  But  of  this  I  have  already  said  e- 
nough  in  the  preceding  volume* 

Another  objection  may  be  made  by  those  who 
have  not  •sufficiently  studied  the  nature  of  lan^ 
guage^  That  I  do  not^  by  my  system^  give  an  ac* 
count  of  all  the  words  qf  the  language ;  for  the 
conjunctions,  such  as  i^«and  Ti.and  juoand  ^u 
and  the  prepositions,  such  as  us  and  the  pronouns^ 
such  as  ^«  and  rv,  are  neither  roots  nor  deriva^ 
tives,  according  to  my  system*  The  same  objec* 
tors  will  also,  no  doubt,  desire,  that  I  should  ac-^ 

Vou  IL  3  Y  count: 
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Difl*.  f     count  far  the  interjections,  and  the  names. of  num- 
bers* 

But  the  answer  is.  That  although  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  things  in  a  language  of  art  are  ac- 
cording to  rule,  some  things  must  be  arbitrary, 
and  not  governed  by  any  rule.  The  nature  of 
language,  as  we  have  shewn,  absolutely  requires, 
that  some  things  should  be  denominated  from  o- 
thers,  so  that  every  word  of  a  language  may  not 
fee  independent  and  xmconnectcd  with  every  other ; 
^  and  it  belongs  to  the  art  to  determine  what  things 
shall  be  denominated  from  what.  Substances,  as 
has  been  shewp,  are  fitly  denominated  from  their 
actions  and  operations.  Qualities  may  he^  and 
commonly  are,  denominated  in  the  same  way.  In- 
ferior actions  may  be  denominated  from,  the  prin- 
cipal actions  upon  which  they  depend ;  ansd  even 
the  words  expressing  those  primary  actions,  as  I 
may  call  them,  and  which  are  held  to  be  prinii- 
tives,  may  be  so  contrived,  as  that  the  sounds  of 
the  letters  shall  have  some  similitude  to  the  actions 
denoted  by  them^  aa  I  have  6ndeavottred  to  shew. 
In  this  manner  all  the  words  of  the  language,  both 
primitive  and  derivative,  which  denote  things^ 
really  existing  in  nature,  may  be  forn[xed  accord- 
ing to  rules  of  art.  And  it  is  of  fuch  wprds 
that  a  iangirage  is  constituted :  for  conjunctions 
and  prepositions  are  to  be  considered,  only  a$^.  pegs$ 
and  nails  in  the  stucture  of  language,  and  are, 
properly  speaking,  no  part  of  the  structure ;  for 
they  do  not  express,  any  thing  existing  in  2^ature» 

but 
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but  only  the  operations  of  our  mind,  in  cbnnectf 
ing  together  the  several  parts  of  discourse,  and 
expressing  the  f-elations  sthat  we  conceive  betwixt 
things.     Pronouns  likewise  are  no  more  than  an 
invention  of  ours  to  supply  the  place  of  nouns. 
Plato  therefore,  in  his  dialogue  upon  etymology^ 
has  not  so  much  as  itientioned  conjunctions,  pre-, 
positions,  or  pronouns,  as  not  being  proper  subjects 
of  etymology.     They  ara  therefore,  I  believe,  in  all 
languages,  expressed  by  sounds  merely  arbitrary. 
And  ks  to  the  names  of  numbers,  Plato  indeed 
mentions  them,  but  says  that  they  are  words  thai 
cannot  be  derived  from  any  other.     For  this  •  he 
doei hot  give  any  reason;  but  I  take  the  reason 
to  be, 'that  men  have  used  words  to  calculate,  as 
they  fbrfoietly  used  pebbles,  and  now  use  counters; 
And  as  to  interjections,  they  are  to  be  confidered 
as   ho   more    than   natural    cries,    expressive    of 
passion,  which  cannot,  by  their  nature,  be  deri- 
vatives from  other  words*     And  in  this  manner, 
I  think  we  may  account  for  "some  words  of  a  lan- 
guage not  being  derivatives,  nor  formed  accord- 
ing to  rule.  ' 

But  besides  these,  there  are  other  words  wjiich 
cannot  be  reduced  to  any  rule,  and  which  Plato,  in 
the  Gratylus,  has  likewife  given  up ;  I  mean  foreign 
Words,  or  rather  worfls  of  the  original-  language  of 
the  Greeks,  which  they  preserved  in  the  same  state 
as  wheh  they  got  them  from  the  East,  without  ad- 
justing them  to  the  new  system  they  had  formed 
of  their  language ;  such  is  the  Phrygian  word  ^h*  * 

signifying 


Sea. 


2. 
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Di£  I.  signifying  jfire^  and  ajw,  the  Athenian  name  for 
their  city,  which  I  had  occasiqn  to  mention  before, 
and  the  four,  other  words  of  the  same  unusual  ter- 
mination ;  'and  I  am  ^  persuaded » that  m^y  others 
may  be  found  that  were  used  by  the  Greeks,  but 
^never  naturalized  in  their  language. 

The  only  other  objection  that  occurs  to  me  is, 
That  according  to  this  system,  I  malce  the  Greek 
knguage  perfect  and  complete  in  itself,  borrowing 
nothing  from  any  other ;  whereas,  in  the  former 
part  of  this  work,  1  made  it  to  be  derived  from  the 
East,  and  the  same  originally  with  the  Oriental  Ian- 
i  guages. 

I  The  answer  to  this  is,  That  however  paradoxi- 

cal it  may  seem,  in  certain  respects  both  are  true : 
for  the  artists  that  formed  the  Greek  language 
out  of  the  materials  brought  froni  thp  East,  did  so 
reform  it,  that  it  has  the  appgarj^nce  of  a  language 
quite  diflferent  from  any  pf  the  Oriental  dialects. 
This  was  brought  about  by  a  change  of  the  termina? 
tion  and  the  flection;  and  in  cpnsequen^re  of  that,  of 
the  roots,  ^nd  the  whole  system  or  derivation^  all  ex- 
cept that  fundamental  point  of  the  roots  being  verbs. 
According  to  this  plan,  the  roots  became  duads 
pf  vowels,  either  by  themselyes,  or  with  a  single 
(lonsonant  prefixed,  instead  of  triads  of  consonants, 
^s  they  are  in  Hebrew,  with  two  vowels,  but  a 
fron^onant  always  last  j  so  that  the  only  similitude 
that  remained  bet^^t  these  new  roots  and  the  old 
teas,  that  both  consisted  pf  two  syllables.     But  in 
compounding  the  words  with  those  primitive  duads 

and 
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md  consonants,  they  made  use  of  such  consonants 
a$  were  used  in  the  old  language,  (with  such  va- 
riations however  as  suited  the  nice. Greek,  ear),; 
and  it  is  by  this  means  that  the  Greek  and  the  O- 
riental  knguages  still  preserve  a  resemblance  to 
one  another,  by  which  they  may  be  known  to  be 
of  the  same  family ;  so  that  still  the.  Greek  may  be 
said,  without  impropriety,  to  be  a,. dialect  of  the 
East,  and  a  stream  from  that  great- source  of  lan- 
guages, but  which  is 'much  further  fi?6m  the  source 
than  any  other.  '  .. 

And  thus  I  hayiS ;  endeavour^  both  to  establish 
my  system,  and  to  answer  the  objections  to  it. 
After  I  had  formed  it,  I  was  told  that  ft  was  not 
entirely  new,  but  that  Hempstephusius,  the 
Dutch  professor,  had  much  the  same  thought,  but 
he  never  published  it,  only  communicated  it  to 
some  of  his  scholars.  I  never  could  get  any  dis- 
tinct account  of  his  system,  but  only  in  general 
I  have  heard,  that  as  he  was  a  great  Oriental, 
jas  well  as  Greek  scholar,  he  mad?  the  Greek  roots, 
like  the  Hebrew,  to  consist  of  triads.  If  those 
triads  were  such  as  I  suppose  them  to  be,  consist- 
ing each  of  them  of  one  or  other  of  the  fiye  duads 
and  a  consonant  prefixed,  then  there  is  very  little 
difference  betwixt  ftempsterhusius  a^d  me  i  for, 

according  to  my  system,  by  far  the  greatest  part 

• 

^f  the  roots  are  such  jis  Hempsterhusius  ma^Q 
them.  But  I  think  his  system  defective  in  thesQ 
jt^o  things  :  ^rst^  That  he  does  not  carry  the  ana- 
lysis of  thp  language  far  ^nough  back,  nor  resolve 


$t& 


S4S 
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^^^^  *t:  into  its  primitive  elements,  trfiich  are  certainly 
'  -the  five  duads.  adly^  That  he  excludes  from  the 
number  of  the.roots^  the  duads  themsdves,  four 
i6S  which  are  most  certainly  radical  words  of  the 
langoage ;  and  aiso  the  composition  of  them  with 
mother  vowels,  making  such  words  tis  m^^*  <^f  &c. 
^rfilch  are  likewise  undoubtedly  roots  in  the  {^ro<- 
|ter  tense  of  the  word.  I  therefore  think  it  better 
to  make  the  duads  the  primitive  sounds  of  the  Ian- 
^^ge,  and  themselves  roots  likewise ;  and  all  the 
other  roots  to  be  formed,  by  prefixing  either  jan- 
^h^  vowel  or  a  consonant  to  the  origkml  duads; 
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DISSERT.     II.  ; 

Of  the  Sound  of  the  Greek  Language. 

IN  the  prjeceding  dissertation,'  I  have  endea^ 
voured  to  shew,  -  that  the  artificers  of  the 
Greek  language  chose  for  the  radic;al  sounds  ^ 
it,  five  duads  of  vowels,  for  the  sake  of  the  ah 
nalogy,  that  is,  the  formation  of  cases  and  tenser; 
—of  derivation ;— and  likewise  for  more  agreer 
able  sound.  In  this  dissertation  I  propose  to  shew 
what  further  the  Greeks  have  done  to  improve  th« 
sound  of  their  language ;  as  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  with  respect  t6  the  formation  of  the  language.,, 
the  Greek  differs  very  much  from  the  Oriei^tal 
languages,  aud  tho4e  of  Gothic  and  Celtic  extra)> 
tion*  ,, 

The  termination  of  the  words  of  a  language  is, 
with  reipect  to  its  sound,  a  "^ery  material  part .  of 
it*  Herodotus  *  very  properly  observes  it  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Persian  Ipngpage,  that  all  the 
words  of  it  terminate  in  s*  And  there  is  hardly  any 
thing  that  distinguishes  l^guages  more  than  the 
difference  of  termination. .  The  languages  'of  the 
East,  and  the,  Gothic  and  Celtic,  and  their  pro- 
geny, terminate  almost  all  their  words  with  i;^(^T^ 
sonants,  and  these,  C^r  the  greater  part  mutes, 
and  often  aspirated ;  such  temiinadons,  especiaily 

if 

•  Lib.  I.  c.  139.     Tfiis,  says  our  author,  is  a  peculiarrty, 
whfch  escapes  the  Persians  themselvesi.  but  not  us  Greefcsu: 
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Pifiil*      if  the  following  word  begins,  as  it  frequently  ha^ 
pens,  with  a  consonant^that  does  not  Coalesce  with 
them  in  the  same  sound,  make  those   languages 
seem  very  harsh  to  ears  accustomed  to  Greek  or 
Latin,  or  even  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Latin, 
such  as  the  French  and  Italian*     On  the  other 
hand,  the  Greeks  terminate  all  their  words  either 
in  vowels,    or  with   the  liquid  ^  sometimes  in?» 
but  very  rarely,  according  to  the  later  use  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  often  in  the  monacfic  letter 
^  \  but  never  with  a  mute  consonant,    and  far 
less  with  an  aspirate.     The  great  difference  there- 
fore that  we  find  betwixt  the  Greek,  and  those  o- 
ther  languages,  one  of  which  I  am  persuaded  it 
vcriginally  was,  is  in  the  termination  and  the  flec- 
tion.    This  indeed  makes  so  great  a  difference, 
that  to  those  who  are  not  critics  in  language,  they 
appear  to  be  altogether  different:  but  when  we 
can  trace  the  Greek  word  up  to  its  origin,  we 
find  that  there  is  no  difference  but  in  the  termina- 
tion, and  that  the  body  of  the  word  is  filled  up 
with  the  same  consonants  and  vowels,  as  in  the 
Hebrew,  Gothic,  or  Celtic,  with  such  alterations 
as  the  pleasure  of  the  ear  might  require. 

For  the  artiiScers  of  the  Greek  language,  not  only 
attended  to  the  termination  of  their  words,  but 
they  have  taken  care  also,"  that  in  the  middle  they 
shall  not  be  crouded  with  consonants,  as  is  often 
the  case  of  the  languages  of  northern  extraction, 
and  particularly  of  the  English,  in  which  we  find 
sometime^  four  consonants  together,  without  'dis- 
tinction of  the  kind,  whether  they  be  such  as  run 

a  easily 
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easily  into  one  another  or  not.    But  in  Greek    j%^^  ^^ 

Iiere  are  never  above  three  together^  without  the 

nterposition  of  a  vowel ;  and  of  these  the  first,  or 

the  last,  or  both^  are  always  liquids,  or  the  mona* 

•die   letter  c-,  as  in  the  words  «^^»  ^^xi^^*  «a3?«m» 

I  observed  before,  that  the  liquids,  do  not  unite 
with  one  another  in  the  same  syllable,  with, the  ex* 
cq>tion  only  of  the  fi  and  ^  in  certain  words.  But 
those  two  just  now  mentioned  do  not  admit  either 
of  the  other  two  liquids  ^  and  ^  next  to  them* 
selves,  even  in  ^e  following  syllable ;  at  least  this 
was  a  junction  that  offended  the  delicate  Greek/ 
ear,  though  very  common  among  us.  In  order 
therefore  to  prevent  so  disagreeable  a  sounds  they 
threw  in,  betwixt  the  fc  or  y  and  those  other 
liquids,  some  other  consonant  such  as  i,  or  ^^ 
which  are  commonly  interposed  betwixt  the  f  and 
tf  and  the  labials  fif  ^»  ^*  which  are  usually  ia- 
terposed  betwixt  the  fi  and  the  ^ ;  and  when  the 
A  follows  the  y»  this  last  is  left  out,  and  the  ^i 
doubled,  as  in  i^^e^^^,  for  wA«^}.^ ;  ^^yj^fiw^  for  «>- 

The  three  lingual  mutes  admit  no  otha:  conso- 
nants after  them,  in  Greek,  except  the  four  li- 
quids,. ^  i^y  ^9  a  because  any^  otha:  consqnants 
following  those  mutes,  they  thought,  produced  a 
disagreeable  sound.  It  is  for  this  reason,  in  the 
declension  of  such  nouns  as  f*w«^  they  do  ijot  say, 
in  the  dative  plural,  (^•9<^<rh  which  they  ought  to 
do  according  to  the  analogy,  but  ^w«fr<f  and  ift 

VouIU  3Z1  the 
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DiC  IL  Jthe  dative  plural  of  n^,  they  say  «v^»  not  «ic«^ 
rf*  And  in  Glee  manner,  in  the  conjugation  of 
verbs,  they  say*  ^^n  ciu  the  future^  from  **»*n 
not  fr?in$rm.  :  I  know  that  th^  douhle  lettor  2^  as  it 
18  commonly  pronounced,  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  by  making  the  •-  follow  the  ^  But  I  say, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Halicamassian,  that  this 
is^  wrong  pronunciation.  For  he  has  said  ex« 
pressly^that  the  con^sition  of  tlus  Ifstter  is  r),  not 
^i  nor  da  I  see  any  reason  for  suppoang,  as  oer-^ 
tain  crities  do,  that  th^e  h  an-  error  here  in  the 
manuscript  with  respect  to  this  letter,  anp  more 
than  with  respect  to  the  other  two  double  letters^ 
and  ^.         . 

If  any  of  >the  aspirated  is  immediately  followed 
or  preceded  by  any  of  the  tenues  or  mediae  they  must 
be  aspirated  likewise;  2i%  ^M^h^,  wv^hif i  and  in  ge- 
neral, the  rule  is,  that  xht  tenues j  medi^e^  and  a^irat^ 
ed,  foUow  immediately  those  of  the  same  class  only ; 
as  may  be  observed  in  the  conjugation  of  the 
verbs  ;  as,  when  they  say  aiaww*,  for  xtxtyrtu.  And 
in  composition  and  derivation,  the  concourse  of  a 
tenuis  with  a  /nedia  is  avoided;  as,  in  place  of 
jutriv<rett,  they  say  x^ivo-ect  i  Jn  place  of  ««•'■  iv^tf^^f 
«^J^w«/wi»,  and  in  deriving  ^5«>«o?,  and  *yJ^i  from 
««•!'«,  and  •^Tw,  the  tenues  in  the  original  are  chan- 
ged respectively  into  middles  of  the  same  organ. 
But  with  respect  to  aspirates,  a  contrary  rule  is  fol- 
lowed, where  they  do  not  immediately  follow  one 
another,  but  are  at  sdme  diistance.  For  in  that 
way  two  aspirates  do  not  concur,  but  the  one  is 

changed 
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cbaag«fl  into  its  correspondent  tenuis.  Thus  b  piff.  II; 
tli^  declensiQi]i  of  nouns,  from  ^c«{«  they  do  not  say 
Hx^f  butTc«3^5s  though  in  the  dative  plural  they 
fiay  H^pi  when  there  k  no '  other  aspirate  following 
tjhe  A  In  like  manner,  they  say  •r*^^«n',  from  ^««-- 
T*»  not  i^*<^^«»^  apd  they  say  r^^^t^,  not  Hi^<p^^ 
which  shears  to  have  ^en  the  original  verb,  fron^ 
the  future  *e«^'  • 

By  an  improvement  which  the  Greeks  in  later 
times  miade  upon  the  sound  of  their  language,  the 
^  is  not  tolerated  a&er  the  » in  the  same  syllable* 
This  ianertainly  the  case  at  present ;  but  that  it  wa$ 
90C  always  so,  is  evident  from  several  pf  their 
words,  both  nouns  and  p^ciples.  e^-g*  They  for- 
merly, said  ^  A«^« ;  in  place  of  '^^  #,as  is  eyiddnt  from 
the  genitive  'J^mtrHf  ^nd  the  yoc^itive  'a««»  ;  and  iq, 
Kke  manner  y*y««  was  undoubtedly  of  old  y«y«»^i 
and,  if  there  were  any  dcrubt*  of  the  matter,  the  use 
of  the  Latin  language,  in.  which  this  teKmjinatioa 
is  common,  particularly  in  the  participles  of  their 
verbs,  makes  the  thing..quit  evident,,  Thus  the 
Latins  say  sMnsy  in  place  of  the  Greek  participle 
$«(,  as  it  is  now  used  ;  for  it  appears  ;  cei;tain,  tj^t 
oi:%inalIy  thi^  Greek  participal  of  this  verb  was 
the  samjs  with  tjj^e  Latin,  and  that  the  Greek  par- 
ticiples ending  in  h^  such.  .?is  r<^«ff>  were  formerly 
in  «»«»  as  appears  from  the  genitives  T*^»«^,.aiid 
tAT^s^  an4  frpm  thence;  ^omes  the  Latin  ;j>aiti(:iple 

Tills, method  of  leaving  out  letters  was  practised 
by  the  Greeks,  not  only  tO|mabe  the  sound  of  their 

language 
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Diflf.  II«  language  softer,  but  also  to  make  it  more  masca- 
line.  For  this  reason  the  vowel  h  as  being  a  weak 
sounding  letter,  is  very  often  left  out  in  thdr 
words  ;  as,  e.  g.  the  genitive  of  «me»  according  to 
analogy,  is  t^^H^f  as  appears  from  the  nominadve 
plural  still  preserved  to  us  in  Homer ;  but  in  order 
to  make  the  sound  stronger^  they  strike  out  the  f. 
This  makes  it  »*?^i  but  the  delicate  Greek  ear  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  sound  of  the  c  after  the  f»  as 
I  have  already  observed,  they  insert  the.'  betwixt 
them,  and  make  it  -'^ck*  The  Greek  word  for 
lajf^r  was,  I  doubt  not,  originally  the  samft  asm 
Latin ;'  but  adding  to  the  termination  in  c  the  fyl* 
iable  ^f  as  they  commonly  did  in  order  to  foften 
it,  they  made  it  «)«(•? ;  and  then,  eliding  the  h  they 
made  the  present  word -r<»f. 

There  are  other  examples  of  the  syncope  of  the 
« in  the  noddle  of  words,  one  or  two  of  ^hich  I 
$hall  mention,  because  they  are  not  commonly  ob« 
fierved.  The  root  of  the  verb  ««rT#  is  undoubtedly 
«er«r,  as  is  evid^it  from  the  f\iture  ^^^^^  and  aorist 
€irtr»s  from  thence  by  reduplication  is  formed  «r*- 
^nrm,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  verbs  in  /« are 
formed  j  and  then,'  by  leaving  out  the  ^  is  made 
9risT«r,  the  verb  presently  in  use.  In  like  manner, 
the  original  of  the  verb  «»w  is  va^*  as  appears 
frohi  the  second  aorist  m^h  from^  thence  ▼««*> 
then  by  the  syncope  '^*r»tt  i  but  then,  as  ki  Greek 
the  »  nev^  follows  the  r,  op  account  pf  the  harsh- 
fiess  of  the  sovmd,  these  two  letters  are  transposed, 
g»d  ?o  rMrm  Is  pjrodwedf    And  according  to  the 

same 
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same  process,  from  y*y«  is  £otmed  ytr^n^f  from    Difll  IL. 
whence  tfae^Latin  gigno;  and  in  the  same  way, 
from  f»»^  is  deriyed  ^*^w»* 

And  not  only  did  the  Greek  thus  improve  the 
siound  of  their  language,  by  leaving  out  letters^ 
but  more  still  by  the  addition  of  letters,  and  evep 
syllables,  in. die  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
words.  In  th$  first  way  are  formed  the  verbs  in 
'^•1  and  acoording  to  the  same  analogy,  some 
viMiito  wiudi  an  not  conmionly  observed,  such  as 
fMV*i«V»»  from  ^•««*»  U^htwrm  from  J««w,  and 
^rmi^fmm  from  P^*^p  where  there  is  hot  only  the  w« 
dsspUcation  of  the  first  syllable,  but  ia  the  two 
iint  ti|c  letter  ^  it  inserted,  and  m  the  last  the'  loi- 
ter ^.  How  much  the  sound  joi  these  words  is 
raised  and  swdled  by  the  VBduplicatioh,  and  the 
addition  of  die  new  .letter,^  it  is  needless  to  i>bserve. 

Of  additi<ms  in  the  middb  of  the  word  there 
are  many  examples,,  such  as  ffttn  «V»  *9i<t,mi  from 

AnjSi^,    or  f^tf,    Kmft/^vm ;    from    «»Ai«r,    T^XirK*  5    andj, 

in  general,  all  those  verbs  in  ^«^.  In  these  in- 
stances not  a  single  letter  only  is  added,  but  in 
some  of  them  four*  In  other  cases  only  a  single 
letter  is  used,  as^  in  the  case  of  ^tfMe)^^^  instead 
oimirxi^  from  ir^wj  and  in  ckwt^f,  from  «»««T<i'> 
iuvr^m^^f  from  »0f^frFfuit^.  where  the  ^  is  thrown 
in  ;  as  in  <w»><«^  and  wtwwH,  the  fis  thrown  in. 

And  in  general  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  leU 
ters  which  the  Greeks  commonly  use  for  filling  up 
Ihe  sound  of  their  words,  are  the  i,  the  u,  the  C> 

'  "  the 
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Diff.  II.    ^e  J,  ancFAe  Jft ria^  yfcry  ofea'ttlje  wwel  «,  u 

This  way  of  enlarging ,  word$»  if i-  ftcgJording  to 
my  scfaooie  j6f  tht  Greek  languaige  ^t^pye^^jen^n- 
^V  orie  of  the  two  'w^ys  by  which  dig  whole  Ian- 
foage^BVBS  ^med^  from  composii;^f;{i\^  in.duads  of 
the  v<ywdl^ /a|id.  the  other  vOwds^  .(he  4^  h^iftg  .^r 
Ways  laBtl.  !F(^dl  the  words^  acodsdMg  to  my 
»otion,t  a?^  fomied>  either  by  additimft  to  the  Jbe- 
ginning  JE^  i^  oitiginai' duad)  or  ;hp«.tj|t)it.#i$e0i^B 
of  ^ther  letten^  betwist  the  ^1  ma»ft  tkp^-pe^ 
ceding  .yawct-  r.  i:  -..::;  ..  .';  .  •-•  i.  -^  j.iu,.  ^4  •  ^ 
^'  'As  t#  jleilF  pi^dcey^f  addki^  ttr;  Ae.  eaSi;  of 
i^ir  tE^r^,  i;^e  iiaiieal^b  many  ex^mphs  $.ms^  .of 
fM^  (tiehich,  I  dtmbfc  not,  Jisas  the  amidft  Oroek 
^rd  as  well  as  itis.lheJ^atiit)  tfae^  made.H^  for 
dte  sake  ^  the  batter  i  $oun<i ;  and  Dofuiegmi^  jor 
>^T,  th^  Hjiade  )^<y«t/ j  and.I  sim^iiersiiaded,  in 
like  manivery  tfhtte  >  old  words  ifL  Cteck,  which 
ifce  the  Latin 'Vt>nis  rende^.  in  A  or^^.or.*-,  pr  ^ 
hidth&r  termination  softened^  either;  kf  the  addi- 
tion of  yowels,  its  ih  the  two  instance  ^bovt  men- 
tipned,  or  of  Ae  syllable  -«i«  as  wssrhsal^.  seep  in 
the  example  of  words  ending  in  ^.Ij^hich  was  as 
common  akermination  in  the  antient  .Greek  as  it 
\%  now  ih  Ae  Latin :  and  the  commoii.  tsrpimadon 
of  |M  among  the  Latins,  was  softened  by  t^e  Greeks 
-into  >.  ^  < 

It  is  by  additions  to  the  end j  as  welLjfec)  the  be- 
^nning,  that  the  whole  race  of  the  verbs  in  -^  5$ 
'formed  >  in  which  there  is  no  change  of  the  sigtufi- 

cadon 
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of  soond,  aad-af  flfectfen.  r  la^he  - 'Saihe  way  tr* 
formed  the^3iv»kt  Of . /die  'derivatives.^  the  Greelii 
iaiiguagfe;  byiifFMch  I  me{iii'«to<3h  WiOri«  Si8  are,iife- 
rived  from  Gthm[  >kh  sofjie'i^^tnge  of  thja  figni. 
fication  of  the  root.  Of  tl|«fe'4>h*ye  aite^dy  spof- 
ken  ;  and  I  will  only  adfl  MifS^  ^t  )iv«iougbl  -tot 
in  such  d'erivatires  to  seek  for  conHpositil^y '^aHf 
more  than  in*  the  Latin  .words  it^nm^  znd  medi- 
tt^imm.  Thm;  d.  ^;  it  would  te  ridici&loul  t(> 
suppose,'  tHatthe  #ord  «c*^!W^  was  coropoiidddd  'irf' 
<(^Miand  Tti»»»  knd  not  a  fiin^ile  derivative '  froid 
f5«i^,  in  the  saifie\  manner  -  0'^»fi{m-  ii  fron]^  wj(^ 
and  »t«>«xi^ftcjm  »p*«.  Tliis^ -however,  is  aW  «^» 
ror  which  some  etymologies  of  great  name  btfrc 
fallen  into,  partitukirly  Plat!0j  in  the  Ciatylu^,  who 
has  given  us  scleral  etymologies  of  that  kind^"  Q^p 
I  temember  thpit  is  exceedingly  ridituloiis.  It  is 
that  of  ^^*»*^f  Mrieh  is  a  noun,  derived  in  the  cotii^ 
mon  way  from  «*««* j  but* Plato  make^^  it  a  com- 
pound of  »««•«  and  the  verb  <«.  He  might  have 
made  a  compound  of  the  same  kind  of  the  Lttln 
term  malitia.  Of  this  sortie  the  etymology  which 
thfe  Roman  lawyers  givet>f  iestamentum^  as  being 
conc^pounded  of  teMr^  ca^^stafio^  and  menp^  q0^ 
si  testatia  mentis  \  whereas  in  tnith  it  h  a  verbal 
noun,  derived; from  f^j/^r.  In  the  same  way  *as  ^- 
nammfum  is  from  orm^  banestamentum.  from 
honesto,  condim^nturn'.  from,  .conciio^  and  a  hup- 
dred  others,  -  - 

Besides  all  the  ways  above  mentioned,  ^y 

•  which 
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I  IT.  which  the  Greeks  improved  the  sound  of  their 
,  language,  there  is  yet  another  known  among  gram^ 
marians  by  the  name  of  metatbesisy  or  transposi- 
tion: for  by  transposing  letters,  they  not  only  varied 
and  softened  the  somids  of  their  language,  but  eh« 
larged  thdr^tock  of  words.  Thus  they  say  •»*^«yM, 
as  well  as  ^v>««>^>. transposing  the  yand  the  a, 
tho'  this  last  be  the  word  formed  by  analogy  from 
-»«-AiKrr*».  They  say  also  #{«w>  and,  ^h"^  J  »»^e*^» 
and  H'lfnfi^.  By  this  rule  ^e^  is  the  same  word 
with  e^i  for  if  you  transpose  the  ^  am{  the  %  and 
leave  out  the  >  of  the  compound  letter  <#  t)f .  K«^ 
you  make  k^ ;  or,  vice  versa j  by  the  same  trans- 
position of  the  » and  c>  and  by  adding  the  ^f  of 
k^^9  you  make  t^'^.  The  future  of  which  last 
verb  suffers  the  transposition  of  the  same  letters  i 
for  they  say  ki^  as  well  as  t^^.  Another  example 
of  the  same  kind  is  in  the  verb  t^>  from  whence 
the  La0n  word  repo^  and  our  word  reptile*  Of 
this  verb,  by  transposing  the  {  and  h  they  make 
another  verb,  viz.  k^»%  from  which  the  Latins 
have  also  formed  another  verb  of  the  same  signi- 
fication with  tepo^  via.  serpo^  irom  whence  ser- 
pens^  and  our  word  serpent*  Another  exsmfle, 
but  not  so  obvious,  and  which  therefore  I  only 
ipropose  as  the  conjecture  of  some  grammarians,  is 
furnished  by  the  verb  ^^»f  the  same  as  may  be 
supposed  with  «>'i*'i  the  ^  aikl  the  $  being  transposed, 
and  the  ^  being  changed  into  the  correspondent 
middle  letter  of  the  same  organ. '  Many  such  trans- 
positions ^re  not  to  be  traced  in  the  Greek  as  It 
2  '      •     .  now 
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now  Stands,  but  are  to  be  found  in  its  most  antient    Diff.  IL 
dialect,  the  Latin.     Thus  nervus  is  the  same  word 
with  'fw?**.  rapax  with  ^:r«|,  tener  with  "^^i^f  and^ir- 
nia  with  f^^n- 

After  this  manner,  by  transposing,  changing, 
and  taking  away  letters,  the  Greeks  softened  the 
sound  of  their  language,  or  made  it  more  strong  and 
masculine ;  and  by  the  addition  of  letters  or  syl- 
lables to  the  original  words,  they  gave  it  a  fullness 
and  roundness,  and  raised  it  to  a  pomp  of  sound, 
that  no  language,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  equalled. 

But  the  consequence,  as  Plato  has  well  observed 
in  the  Cratylus^  of  this  study  of  ornament,  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  ear,  is,  that  the  words  are  so  dis- 
guised,   ««AA«>T*<r^»  9  fJb^y*ht7e^l7SHxi  Innn^  that   the   orf- 

ginals  of  them  are  hardly  to  be  known.  Thus  in 
rtfX»»*,  or  xufA%90^  it  is  not  easy  to  find  i^^,  or  xctZct  i 
and  if  we  were  not  taught  by  our  grammars,  it 
would  be  more  difficult  to  find  dtt,  in  rMf^i.  This 
consideration  should  dispose  us  not  to  reject,  has- 
tily, etymologies  that  may  seem  at  first  to  be  very 
far-fetched,  even  in  the  same  language  j  and  much 
less  ought  we  to  do  so,  as  I  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve before,  when  the  language  passes  from  one 
people  to  another  ;  for  undoubtedly  the  words  of  ' 
derivative  languages  must  be  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  roots,  than  the  words  of  the  same  Ian- 
guage. 

Many  more  observations  might  be  made  upon  a 
subject  so  copious;  but  these  may  suffice.for  the 

*  • 

pregent ;  and  1  believe  most  of  my  readers  will 

think  them  more  than  sufficient,  and  that  I  have 

VoJ-.II.  4  A    '  spent 
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speat  a  great  deal  too  much  time  upon  what  may 
be^said  to  be  no  better  than  mere- spelluig.  But 
iiiisL  of  curiosity  .and  science  will  not  b^  satisfied 
with  knowing,  what  every  man  must  know  who 
has  ears-  to  hestr,  th^t  the  articulation  of  the  Greek 
language  (for  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  know  any 
thing  more  of  the  sound  of  it)  is  more  copious,  va- 
rious, and  high-soundiijg,  as  well  as  more  pleasant, 
than  that  of  any  other  language  ;  but  they  will  de- 
sire to  know  by  what  art  it  has  been  raised,  froH^a 
few  short  roots,  to  such  a  pomp  and  flow  of -sound; 
and  this  cannot  be  otherwise  explained,  than  by 
such  observations  as  I  have  made,  upon  the  pOfwer 
of  letters,  and  the  several  methods  of  iaiaking  the 
tombinations  of  them  pheasant  to  the  ear,  by  add- 
'  ing^  taking  away,  changing,  or  transposing.  And 
however  ihinute  and  trifling  such  things  may  seem, 
if  they  had  not  been  known,  and  observed  by  the 
'artificers  of  this  wonderful  language,  it  never  would 
have  been  so  much  admired  as  it 4s  by  all  men  of 
learning  and  taste ;  for  it  is  in  art  as  it  is  in  nature, 
ex  ekmentis  omnia  constant^  as  Dr  Glarke  observes 
in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Homer* 


DIS- 
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Of  the  Composition  of  the'  Antienis  ;   tind  particu- 
larly of  that  of  Demosthenes. 

STyle  consists   of  two  things;  the  choice  of    DIs.IIL 
words, .  and  the  composition  of  these  words. 
Of  these  two  the  last  is  esteemed  by  the  antient 
.jnasters  of  the  writing-art  to  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, being  that  which  contributes  the  most 
bpth  to  the  beauty  and  the  variety  of  style  :  for  it 
jts  by.  composition  chiefly  that  different  styles   are 
distinguished ;.  such  as .  the  poetical  from  the  rhe- 
torical ; — both  from  the  historical ; — and  this  again 
from  the  epistolary  or  familiar.     For  the  antients 
made  all  those  different  styles  of  the  same  words, 
only  composed  and  arranged  in  a  different  manner. 
The  modern  practitioners  of  the  art  appear  to 
be  of  a  diflferent  opinion  ;  and  accordingly  they  be- 
stow their  chief,  or  rather  their  only  care,  upon 
the  choice  of  words  ;  neglecting  almost  altogether 
the  composition^  j  or,  if  they  bestow  any  pains  up- 
on 

*  Thc.Halkarnassian  says  tlie  same  thing  of  the  moderns 
af  his  time,  ni^i  9-vif6icrw§y  sec,  4.  vhere,  after  shewing,  that  it 
is  composition  chiefly  which  distinguishes  poet  from  poet, 
aJad  orator  from  orator,  he  adds,  xwf  ^«v  w  «^x^^^^  cXtyv  ^«» 

a^JToff  rA  ff^TfXj  Kxt  ret  /«eA9y  xfi^t  •<  Mysi*    tut  Js  ^rtfCy«ygoT^w% 
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Dls.ni.  on  that,  it  were  better  let  alone,  as  it  is  directed  by 
a  wrong  judgement  and  bad  taste.  When  I  speak 
of  modern  writers,  1  mean  those  of  this  age  ;  not 
those  of  the  last,  such  as  Milton  and  Lord  Claren- 
don, who,  it  is  evident,  did  not  neglect  this  princi- 
pal part  of  style  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  careful- 
ly  attending  to  it,  have  attained  to  that  reputation 
which  they  so  justly  deserve. 

The  want  of  the  knowledge  of  this  part  of  writ- 
ing has  necessarily  produced  this  effect,  that  our 
authors,  when  they  want  to  raise  their  style,  or  vary 
it  ever  so  little  from  common  idiom,  not  knowing 
how  to  do  it  by  composition,  are  obliged  to  hate 
recourse  to^  met?iphoi-s  or  figures  of  diflSerent  kinds, 
and  to  poetical  or  foreign  words ;  all  of  which,  in 
some  kinds  of  writing,  are  improper.  And  hence 
it  comes,  that  we  have  not  different  styles  suited 
to  different  subjects ;  but  there  is  among  as  but 
one  style ;  and  every  author,  upon  every  subject, 
effects  to  write  what  is  called '^n^  ^«^^^S^»  that  is, 

a 

2iit  eivctyKaiov  nvrt  ei**h  y^  rvf«iiitXkta-^ai  74  tap  mAAh   rmt  X^yi"* 

Ko^unu^  hiXAf-t.  AftCT  this  he  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  later 
authors  who  entirely  neglected  composition  ;  and  among 
these  he  names  Polybius,  an  author  as  valuable  for  his  mat- 
ter, as  he  is  despicaible  for  his  style.  I  have  often  regretted 
that  some  of  those  great  masters  of  the  Greek  tongue,  such  as 
H.  Stephen,  who  not  cmly  understood  the  language  perfectly, 
but  practised  the  vrHing'  of  it,  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
translate  Polybius  into  Attic  Greek,  "with  a  -proptT  coinposi- 
tiori.  Then  he  vould  have  b^en  one  of  the  pieasautest,  as 
^^11  af  most  instructive  of  historians* 
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m 

a  motley  mixture  of  the  froth  of  rhetoric  and  tha    Dis.ilf* 
flowers  of  poetry.       ^        ^  v.--^/v<; 

Dionysius  the  Halicamasslan,  an  author  whom 
I  have  made  so  much  use  of  in  this  work,  has  writ- 
ten a  most  valuable  treatise,  which  he  has  entitled, 
ntct  r«f^i#i«f,  or.  Of  Composition  $  in  which,  though 
h^  has  treated  of  composition  only  so  far  as  it  af- 
fects the  ear,  yet  he  has  maae  it  a  chief  beauty  of 
style,  and  compared  it  to  th^  rod  of  Minerva  in 
Homer*, ^  which  could  transform  a  prince  and   a 
hero  into  the  appearance  of  ail  old  decrepid  beg- 
gar, or  contrariwise.     In  like  manner,  says  he,  the  • 
noblest  thoughts,  even  tho'  the  words  be  suitable, 
may  be  degraded  by  mean  composition  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  low  matter  without  any  pomp  or  dig- 
nity of  expression,  may  ht  raised  as  much  as  is  pro- 
per, and  made  beautiful,  by  an  agreeable  arrange- 
ment of  the  words.     Of  this  he  has  given  us  a  re- 
markable example  from  that  passage  of  the  Odys- 
sey, where  Homer  has  introduced  Ulysses  and  the 
swine-herd,  sitting  and  conversing  together ;  and 
where  there  is  nothing  grand  or  fine,  either  in  the 
matter  or  words,  but  rather  the  contrary ;  yet,  by 
the  art  of  the  composition^  the  verses  are  beauti- 
ful, 

*  Dionysius,  ibid.    The  touch  of  this   rod  at  one  time 
icade  Ulysses  appear 

nrtfXi'  Afi;y«A«y  cii«A<yKi«fy  nkyt^^ivrt. 

And  at  another  time 

Z  Odjss.  i.  Y.  24> 
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Dig.  III.    ful,  and  not  below  the  dignity  of  heroic  argu- 
ment*. 

Tantum  series  juncturaque  pallet, ; 

Tantum  de  medio  sumptis  accedU  bonorism 

This  kind  of  plain  work  is  entirely  out  of  fashion 
in  bur  poetry  for  the  reason  I  have  mentioned,  and 
but  little  used  even  in  our  prose,  and  every  thing 

in 

■ 

*  The  passage  is  in  the  beginning  of  book  i6,  of  the  Odys» 
itj.     It  begins  thus,  ^ 

The  whole  passage  is  wonderfully  pleasant  and  natural :  -and 
though  it  describe  nothing  but  what  is  common^  and  belong- 
ing to  valgar  life,  w^^yftxrte^  A<r«  Kett  finntKu,  as  our  author 
expresses  it ;  and  though  the  images  be  what  a  modern  critic 
would  call  /?w,  no  man  of  good  understanding  and  taste, 
not  entirely  corrupted  by  modern  manners,  will  say,  that  as 
Homer  has  expressed  them,  they  are  "below  heroic  dignity. 
And  whence,  continues  our  author,  does  this  come  ?  from  the 
choice  of  tlie .  words,  or  from  the  composition  ?  From  the 
choice  of  the  words,  nobody,  as  I  thiwk,  will  say  ;  for  all  the 
Words  are  of  the  meanest  and  lowest  kind,  such  as  any  plow* 
man,  mariner,  or  mechanic  would  use.  For  proof  of  this,  let 
ITS  change  the  arrangement,  and  take  down  the  verse,  and 
then  the  diction  will  appear. such  as  it  truly  is,'  without  meta- 
phor, figure,  or  ornament  of  any  kind.  It  remains  therefore 
that  it  must  be  the  composition  which  gives  the  beauty  to 
this  passage,  and  makes  it  as  pl<:asant  and  agreeable  to  the 
ear  ^s  any  poetry.  Of  the  same  kind,  .says  our  author>  I 
could  give  numberless  eicamples  from ^ the  same  -poet;  but, 
says  he,  let  this  suffice.  I  will,  however,  add. one,  describing* 
a  thing  as  mean  and  low  as  can  be,  not  to  be  filthy,  I  mean 
the  putting  on  shoes,  which  he  expresses,  in  the  following 
5W«et-sounding  line : 


.     QF  THE  ANTIENT2^•  <S9 

Jn  both  is  embroidery  and  ornament.  But  the  Dis.IIL 
taste  of  Milton,  and  I  may  add  of  the  age  in  which 
he  wrote,  was  very  different ;  for  in  him  we  have 
many  passages,  not  only  beautiful,  but  even  su- 
blime, without  metaphor  or  figure,  or  any  thing  qf 
what  is  cdlledjine  language.  I  will  mention  one  or 
two  of  them.  In  the  council  of  fallen  angels,  after 
Moloch  had  done  sneaking,  he  describes  Belial  ris< 
ing  up  to  speak  in  the  following  lines. 

c 
He  [^Molach']  ended  frowning,  and  in  look  de* 

nounc'd 

Desperate  revenge,  and  battle  dangerous 

To  less  than  Gods.     On  the  other  side  up  rose 

Belial,  in  act  more  graceful  and  hiimsaie, 

A  fairer  person  lost  not  heayen.     He  seemM 

For  dignity  composed  and  high  exploit  : 

But  all  was  false  and  hollow,  (tho'  his  tongue 

Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 

The  better  reason,  to  perplex  apd  dash 

Maturest  counsels)  ;  for  his  thoughts  were  low^ 

To  vice  industrious  ;  .but  to  nobler  deeds 

Timorous  and  slothful ;  yet  he  pleased  the  ear. 

And  in-  persuasive  accents  thus  began. 

No  body  of  any  taste  or  understanding  wilF  deny 
that  this  is  a  most  beautiful  passage;  and  yet  in 
the  whole  of  it  there  is  not  one  metaphorical  or  fii 
gurative  word..  In  what  then  does  the  beauty  of 
it  consist  ?  I  say  in  the  justness  of  the  thought,  and 
propriety  of  the  expression  ;  apd  no  less  in  the  art 
of  the  composition.    And^  first,  the  versification 

k 


\ 
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I^.  IIL    most  beauttfully  varied  by  pauses  and  different  feet ; 
and  to  give  still  greater  variety,  there  are  two  yer- 


ses,  VIZ. 

For  dignity  composed,  and  high  exploit 
and  the  last 

And  in  persuasjve  accents  thus  began. 

where  there  is  no  pause  from  the  sense,  nor  any 
stop  at  all,  except  a  little  casura  towards  the  middle, 
which  this  English  verse  requires,  as  well  as  the 
Latin  hexameter.  Then  from  the  words,-—"  Oa 
^*  the  other  side  .up  rose,*'— all  is  one  period  vari- 
ously divided  into  members  of  different  lengths, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  though  it  be  of  extraor- 
dinary length,  it  is  perfectly  tlear,  to  those  at  least 
who  arc  accustopied  to  such  artificial  composition*. 
'  There 

*  The  beauty  6f  joining  composition  in  periods  and  orato- 
ri^l  numbers,  with  die  harmony  of  poetry,  I  have  before  ob- 
served  in-  this  volume.  It  is  a  beauty  that  has  not  escaped 
the  Halicarnassian.  See  llt^t  wtitotttft  sect.  24.  ^  where  be 
gives  a  fine  example,  from  Homer^  of  composition  such  as  I 
praise  in  Milton.    It  is  in  the  Qdyssey,  and  begins  thus, 

'avtu^  0  f»  Xtuiftf  irgoT'fSi]  r^nX^ftf  xrn^zr^v,  &c* 

where  the  Halicamassian  has  taken  pains  to  lead  us,  as  it 
were,  by  the  hand,  ^d  shew  us  bow  the  period  is  divided 
into  members  of  different  lengths,  and  how  these  members 
cut  the  verse,  sometimes  into  equal,  and  sometimes  un- 
equal parts  :  for  the  critical  works  *hf  the  Halicamassian 
have  this  advantage  above  any  other  of  the  kind  that  1 
feiioW)  th^t  the  instructioa  they  give  is  more  particular, 

anJ 
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There  is  in  ie  :i  prcttylong  jparenthesis,  which  I  Stf.IIU 
have  marked,  but  i$  not  matked,  so  far  as  i  know^ 
in  any  editioA  of  Miheiiy  '«id  fetbsp^  never  was 
observed  before.;  The  parenthetii)  I  mean  k  after 
the  words;*— ^  But  ail  was  h\%e  and  bolbw  j'^r-'^and 
in  it  he  translated  the  Creek.  «*»  ww*  A«y«»  «^«tt»»« 
TMtf,  the  impudent  profession  of  Gorgias  the 
sophist,  which  after  his  time  was  charged  against 
all  the  sophists,  and  even  the  philosophers.  This 
parenthesB  comes  down  to  the  words, — **  for  his 
^*  thoughts  were  low/^—  which  can  only  connect 
^th  the  words; — ^^  But  ^tl  was  false  and  hollow;** — 
so  that  all  betwixt  is  interjected^  or  what  k  called  a 
parenthesis.  This  figure  of  composition,  which  is 
hardly  iever  used  in  commo]^  discourse,  is  much 
employed  by  the  best  Writers  of  antiqdty,  in  order 
to  give  a  cast  and  colour  to  their  style  different 
from  common  idiom ;  and  by  Demosthenes  parti- 
cularly ;  atid  not  only  by  the  orators,  bui  the  poets. 
There  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  one  in^^  Virgil, 
longer  than  this  of  Milton,  and  which  may  s<srve 
as  an  apology  of  Miltoni  to  such  readers  as  think 
he  needs  one.  It  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  Geor- 
gics,  where,  speaking  of  the  place  that  Augustus 
Caeser  was  to  have  among  the  gods,  he  says, 

^uicquid  eris^  (nam  te  nee  s^rent  -  Tartar  a  r^m^ 
^ec  tibi  re^nandi  veniat  tarn  dira  cupidoy 
VojL»  11.  ,  4  B  J^^mvii 

and  more  fitted  to  the  capacity  of  the  ycung  scholar,  an  advantage 
whtcfa  I  believe  they  would  not  hare  had,  if  the  author  had  not 
^actised  teaching;. 
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Dif.  III.     j^uam*uis  Elysios  miretur  Grada  campcif^ 

Nee  repetiia  sequi  curetrFroserpina  nuitrem\ 
Dafdcilem  cursum^  et.  au4acibus  annu^^rcif^u 
Jgnamsque  via  mecum.mis^ratfif  agreste$  i 
Ingre^^re^ '  ^^  wrt/  jam'  nunc.asiuesce  ^mcari 


•  •  • 


\* 


.  I  need  not  observe  how  beautifully .  Miltbn,  in 
the  speech  of  Belial,  which'  follows  the .  passage  a» 
bovc  quoted,  changes  the  colour  of  the  style,,  and 
gives  it  the  rhetorical  cast ;  preservihgi^  however, 
still  the  simplicity  of  ^he  diction,  and ,  making  the 
rhetorig  consist  only  in  the  figure  of  the  composi- 
tion*  This  will  be  obvious  to  eyery  man  who  has 
formed  his  taste  upon  the  study  of  the  best  audiors* 
And  I  proceed  to  another  example  of  the  beauty 
tf  composition,  without  the  least  of  what  we  call 
fine  language^  and  with  less  still  of  art  or  variety 
than  is  to  be  observed  in  the  preceding  example. 
And  I  quote  it,  the  rather,  that  there  is  in  it  an 
allusion,  which  I  think  has^  not  been  observed,  to  a 
very  fine  passage  of  Plato. .  It  is  the  beginning  of 
bpok  8. 

The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam*fi  ear 
So  pleasing  left  his  voice,  that  he  a  while 
Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fixt  to  hear ; 
Then^  as  new-wak'd,  thus  gratefully  replied. 

The  composition  here,  as  well  as  the  diction,  is 
sweetly  simple  j  the  versification  sufficiently  varied 
jby  the  pauses,  and  concluding,  like  the  last  pas- 
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sa^;-  wflfc  "a  flbfl^g-lirie,  without 
which  makia  it  gooflf  With  'a  roundness : 
nes's  thafrw. very  agreeable;-  The  allusion-^irtteaa 
is  to  a  passage  in  the  -  Pj*tagoras  of  Plato,  where 
Socrates,  describes  the  effect. ■tfiaif  Protagoras's  dis- 
course, had  upon  him,  in  mu^.  the  same  terms 
that  Milton  has  used  to  <lesCW)e  the  effect  of  the 
angel's  speech  upon  Adam  *. 

The  pajfKtges-I.hfve-qucfted  are  beaudfiU  and 
fine,  but  carmot  be  said  to  be  great  or  sublime ; 
but  I  will  mention  one  bY  two,  where  there  is  the 
greatest  sublimity,  consisting  altogetber  in  the 
thought  expressed  in  proper  words,  and  with  a  suit- 
able composition  of  those  words.  -  The  first  I  shall 
mention  is-juM  in  the  "beginning,  where  he  o- 
pens  the  wonderful  scene  of  his  poem  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines. 

-    .    .         '  Nine 


X*yw*  uH  *TfM  in  ft»  inAvf  Xfnu  Maiixn/ui*fi  m  rf*!  nvm  tfiXiwn, 
if  i^itTTM  «,'  tiritafun'  tmilri  It  jrdif*^  *t<  r*  trri  rur^ufUMt  «M,  ftyif 
wwt  ^iiarrw  mnrt^fi  rw>iivM(ic;i  ttwtf.  p.  31&-  Edii~  FicinL 
Milton,  ai  bis  learning  vras  extraordinary  nd,  less  than  his 
genius,  abounds  with  such  allustont  and  imitatloiiE,  which 
are  often  at  such  a  distance  as  to  escape  obscrvatioik  For  he 
almost  never  translates,  and  very  seldom  imitates  so  closeljr 
ai  he  does  this  passage  of  Plato.  Hamtr  was  his  model  for 
the  plan  and  conduct  of  his  poem,  and  for  the  descnpttoni, 
similes,  and  other  ornaments  of  style }  and  I  will  ventute  to 
say,  there  is  much  rilore  of  Homer  in  hit  style  than  even  in 
Virgil'*,'  though  Virgil  has  very  often  imitated  closely,  and 
even  translated  Homer.  Dem»ithene»t  as  I  have  observed, 
book  3.  ch.  3.  Wd)  his  model  for  the  fpeeches  ;  and  it  it  not 
easy  to  say  whkh  of  their  maimert  he  has  best  copied. 
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1  man,  he  with  his  ^^qTii4  cmSi  - 
Lay  v^liquishM^  rolficg  iji  rthc  fiery  gu|ph» 
GonfcMindedt  though  immoftal^  fcc* 

When  Milton  this  begins  to  sound  his  trumpet^ 
slmost  evety  other  popt  in  English,  con^ared 
with  him,  may  be  said, 

StridenH  mserum  stipuli  dup^rdere  carffm^ 

Of  the  same  kind  j»  what  he  says^  after  his^ 
catalogue  wd  descHptiati  of  the  ho^  of  fistUen  an^ 


-Thus  far  these  b^ond 


^ompare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observM 
Their  dread  commander  :  he,  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  ennnent. 
Stood  like  a^  tower  :  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightiayess,  nor  iappear^4  , 
Less  thexi  Archangel  nunM,  md  th^  ^excess 
Of  glory  obscurM^   As  when  the  suntiew-risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air. 
Shorn  of  his  t>eam$ ;  or,  from  behind  th«  mooa 
In  dim  ecHpse,  diastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  witjh  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchsn  darkenM  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all,  the  Archangel.- 

Where,  among  other  things,  th^  reader  may  ob- 
serve the    noble    simplicity  of   that  expresision^ — 

«  Nor 


■ 

«f  Battle  dang^^tts  t0  )$^  ]^f|^  p4$  :"rT-3BK* 
pi^easioc^  iKhich  tbe  r^eadcr  nuty  b^^bsiyred  ^Q.mm 
3¥pHldIj^vf  u«d  who  h^4  npt  fermfid  hk:tm» 
upon  the  chast^sj  ;^q4  most  €f^rrm:mo4»\».   ;  ; 

i  ghouW  never :h*rp  4oap^ ill yfpvp  %9  W9»v^ 
very  passage  of  this  kind  in  Milton  j  I  wiJI;  ^v$^ 
foce  have  doftp  mrith  hpn»  ^n4  ri^iim  tp  tl)^  ^« 
tient  jcompofition ;  from  which^  bowev^^  I  jbnipe 
the.resider  will  not  th«)k  tfaatj  faave  dis^es^fl,  f^ 
by  whit  I  have  8ai4  of  Wt^n's  cf^pip^tw^. 

i  h*ve:cJtrfejr?e4  ^re^^dy**^  whfit  v»ri^  ri9^a« 
&i:  there  19  In  ih^  ar^aiigement  of  pnly  thf^ 
words,  Pefnu  an^af  Jghmnaifi.  If  the  nuadicr 
of  words  is  ii^crep^ed,  the  yanety  increasS^^  * 
proportion*  Now  setting  aside  the  pleasure  which* 
this  JIberty  of  nrrangemeiits  is  abl^  to  gii^re  to  the 
^^»  hy  joi^g  together  words,  wiiich  separated^ 
and  joined  to  other  words,  might  produce  a  v«gf 
unpleasant  sound ;  (for  it  is  with  words,  as  with 
stones  in  a  building,  all  ^re  npt  fitted  to  Join 
with  all);  setting  aside  also  the  pleasure  which 
the  autient  rhythms  and  accents  must  necessarily 
have  afforded  tp  their  learned  ears,  however  littl; 
they  may  afford  to  ours,  and  which  mv^t  have 
depended  entirely  upon  the  arrangement  of.  the 
words :  setting  aside,  I  say,  all  these  considorar 
tK>Q3,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  variety  itself,  which  h 

predominant 


•  Above,  p.  550.  3p. 
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IHf-  HI-  |)reiiott£na^t  in  kll-thd'iTOrks  of  an,  atid  ^  witKoui 
more  or  less  of  which  no  worK'  of  art^-  can  trtdy 
'  jdease. ':  Aind  indeed  such  k  the  beauty^  of  antieilt 
composition  in  thii  i^espe'et,  iaiid«Wb'tiie  f^escmt 
sasibii^^  and  diili  uni^iiiity  of  the  ftibdern^  let 
us  take  wbat  |]faitls  tve^  ifill  toviry  it,  that '  an.  ear 
r  accustomed  to  the -variety  of  the  antient  can  hard- 

I  it  endure  it.    ', ^        .       i    > 

*  'But  18  the  pleasure  of  the  ear  all  tfcat  is  gamed 

by  antient  compo8iti<Hi  ?  IWas  not  the  sense  studied 
by  them  in  the  multiform  structure  of'  their  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  the  s^^d  ?  I  think  k  was  ;  and 
it  is  chiefly  with  a  viewlp  shew  this,  and  to  iJlu- 
strate  it  by  examples  f-om  Demosthenes,  that  I 
ijmtten  this -dissertation,^  which  1  intend  as 
Appendix  to  chapter  4th  of  the  3d  book  of  thk 
volume.  It  is,  I  think,  a  curious  subject,  and  a 
vie^v  in  whicb  composition  has  not  been  consider- 
ed  by  any  author,  so  far  as  I  know,  antient  or 
XTfbdem.'  ^       *     '  ' 

The  two  most  famous  authors  of  antiquity,  for 
the  beayty  of  their  compositibn,  are  two  of  very 
different  kinds,  Plato  and  Demosthenes.  The 
first  of  these  studied  words,  and  the  elegance  of 
style,  more,  I  believe,  than  any  j^hilosopher  that 
ever  wrote;  and  whatever  any  man  may  think  of 
the  matter  of  his  philosophy,  (of  which  I  own  my- 
self a  very  great  admirer),  he  must  confess,  if  he 
be  a  man  of  taste,  that  the  dress  he  has  put  phi- 
losophy into,  is  the  finest,  and  the  most  agree- 
able, it  ever  wore.    F^  his  Dialogues  are  truly 

poetical 


'/ 
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jicedcal  pieces;  and  very  fine  oaes  too ;  the  st^Sc 
inuchon\a0ented,..and.as.  mucb..varied9  particiu 
hrly  by  diveie«ity  .ofi  arrabgemeat^  as  I  t^nk  ii 
possibles    For  there  is.notbmg^  belonging  to  style 
which  he  studied  more  than .  composition ;   ahd 
they  tell  a. .  famws.  stoxy  of .  him,    that  wlien  •  he 
died,   there  was  found  in  i  his  tablets,  or  pocket> 
book,  the  beginning  of  his  books  of  Polity,  com^ 
posed  and  arranged  in  different  mannert  *»    But 
nevertheless  I  do^not  think  Plato's  composition  a 
perfect  model. for  3«hat  I  bayej  chiefly  in  view,  I 
mean  the  sense.    For  I  must  be  allowed  to  thinky 
that  he  hus  scw[ietimes  carried^the  libdrty  of  com- 
position, whjch  his  language  allowed  him,  .tod  far ; 
and  that  studying  to  vary  loo  much,  probably  for 
the  sake  of  the  ear,  he  has  often ,  ot^cured  tB6f| 
sense,  and  made  a  style,  which,  as  his  scholar  A* 
ristotle  said,   was  neither  verse  nor,  prose  t,  but 
hobbling  betwixt  the  two;    .  For .  though   Greek 
anfJ  liatin  prose  admits  of  a  great  variety  of  com- 
position, yet  it  has  its  bounds;, .and  there  is  a 
composition  in  those  languages,  wMch. every' maa 
of  taste,  and  who  has  formed  his  ear  by  the  stud^ 
of  the  best  authors,  will  tell  you  at  once  is  ni* 

classical. 

♦  This  story  IS  told  of  him  by  xhc  HaKcamassij^j,.  Big< 
ruviurw^'  sect.  %%^  The  wor4s  of  PUto  sgre,  a^  they  srapd  at  pre- 
senty  K /•«/&»»  YJ^is  Hf  n###«Me>  fur»  fXavKMug  rv  'A|irT»w5.  One 
should  think  that  is  was  of  very  little  importance,  how  thc^ 
few  words  were  arra^nged  ;  but  Pla,to,,it  secm§,  judge<|  other- 
yrise  ;  since ^t  the  age  of  eighty  {for  so  old  he  was  when  he 
died)  be  employed  himself  in  transposing  them  dt^erei^  way^ 

f  Sec  Diogenes  Jiaertius  in  vlU  Platoms* 


]>ir.Ui. 
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tn«  ckmicaL  Sach  i&  llie  cmtip<Mitidii  of  Amifti^  Mar- 
cdFinus,  fior  example,  witich  We  readily  f:idfteive  to 
be  barbarous  compared  with  that  of  Ckefo,  who^ 
in  ihis^  as  well  a&  0the:r  redpecll,  is,  i  think,  \iiidoubc;> 
edly  the  best  writer  %taong  the  Romans.  There 
is  nothing  in  which  I  ihink-  our  m^ddern  writers  of 
liatin  fail  more  thcui  in  the  arrangem^t  ^  and  I 
have  seen  several  modern  Latin  composiSoi^,  where 
the  words  and  phrases  were  all  classical,  but  M 
order  so  perverse  diid  unchsskal,  as  not  only  to  ht 
very  oSdisive  to  the  ear,  but  alniost '  unintelli- 
gible  •^ 

There  is  one  part  of  his  works,  pi^cularly, 
in  which  I  thiiik  Plato  has  used  this  licentiousness 
of  composition  more  than  in  any  other.  It  is  in 
the  Sofhisia  and  the  Politicus^  where  he  has  in- 
troduced a  stranger  of  Klea  speaking  a  language 
that  I  cannot  help  thinking  is  strange;  and  I 
would  desire  the  learned  reader  only  to  peruse  the 
last  sentence  of  the  PoIiticu«,  to  be  cOfnvinced  of 
the  truth  of  what  I  say,  where  the  sense  is  oer^ 
tainly' obscured  by  the  arrangetnent :- and  if  there 
be  any  beauty  in  the  numbers,  it  is  such  that  my  ear 
cannot  perceive  j  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  compo* 

sition 

**  0!f  thir.  kind  iire  soxtie  books  of  science  that  have  been 
^vrkteii  in  ih  s  Jtge,  by  men  who,  though'vcry  learned' in  dieir 
scvieral  sciences,  had  not  studied  ihci  propriety  and  elegance 
of  the  Latin  composiiion.  There  is  particularly  a  work  of 
Boeihaave,  upon/r^,  which,  though  the  wbrds  be  all  Latin, 
I  cannot  imderstand  without  reading  it  sometimes  twice  or 
thricc  drer^  -  *  i 
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sition  appears  to  me  loose,  disjointed,  and  without     Dis.IIL 
any  roundness,  or  agreeable  flow*. 

However  much  therefore  I  may  admire  Plato  in 
other  respeds,  there  is,  I  think,  a  better  model 
for  composition  ;  I  mean  Demosthenes,  who  is  in 
this  respeQ:,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  an  acknow- 
ledged ihaster,  according  to  the  judgement  of  the 
Halicamassian,  who  hasivritten  a  whple  treatise; 
upon  the  composition  'chiefly  of  Demosthenesf. 
And  there  are  two  reasons  besides,  which  make  me  ^ 
chuse  him  rather  than  any  other.  First,  that  he 
appears  to  me  to  have  imderstood  perfeftly  that 
great  secret  of  writing,  so  little  known  in  modern* 
times,  of  making  an  uncommon  style  of  common 
words.  For  Demojihenes's  words  are  all  the  ver- 
ba  forensia^  or  common  language  of  business,  a- 
mong  the  Athenians,  without  any  poetical  glosse- 
matic,  or  hard  words,  as  we. commonly  call  them. 

Vol.  II.  4  C  and 

*  The  sentence  runs  thus :    tovt©  Sjj  rtAo^  v^etcrfAarog  iv^v^r- 

xasi  a-tJpp^vcJV  ecvd^ej^rtiv  ii^o$  oTrorctv  afccvax  tcott  ^iXtx  xotvcv  ^wetya* 
yMTx  avrSv  Tdv  fitov  n  /^Ao-iXticvi  t8;C'"J>  ^otyteiv  f*tyicy.oT^i'7rto-raT4f 
v^XTuecruif  xott  ecpifcv  fitTranXiTota-x,  ini  tivcu  koimv,  rSg  n  etXXnf  n 
T^ii  'jirtXKn  TFXVTtii  dovXcvg  kou  tXiv6i^  ccftTrtfTx-^tret,  Tvvtz^  rwru  rf 
TrMyfMtriy  xtn  xa^oa-of  ivaxtfion  tt^ooupch  yiyysc&eti  ^«Af(>  rf/rit 
fAriietfAti  fcnitv  iXXa^niTUy  At^.i^n  ti  4mi  fTrtrum*  Here  Plato  ee^ir* 
gtjTM  e^nv  A«/3<tfy,  as  Dionysius  expresses  it,  (for  it  is  not  my 
judgement  only  of  him,  but  likewise  that  of  this  great  master, 
and  of  several  others  whom  hie.  quotes ;  see  his  epistle  to 
Pompey),  runs  out  to  a  great  length,  and  obscures  and  per- 
plexes every  thing,  not  so  much  by  the  use  of  the  trope  of 
tlie  web  and  garment,  though  in  that  way  too,  as  the  Hali- 
camassian observes,  he  often  darkens  his  style,  as  from  the 
strange  disordered  composition. 

-j*  It  is  intitled,  in^t  rm  infomr^  th  AfpT-^yv?* 
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Dis.  III.  and  with  fewer  epithets,  metaphors,  or  tropes  of 
any  kind,  ihan  any  style  I  know,  which  can  be 
said  to  be  raised  or  ornamented  in  the  least  degree. 
And  secondly.  Because  he  neither  did  nor  could 
give  himself-  the  same  liberties  in  composition  that 
Plato  did,  considering  that  he  spoke  to  the  people j 
and  therefore,  though  he  has  varied  the  strufture 
of  his  language  extremely,  yet  he  tvas  obliged  to 
keep  within  certain  bounds,  not  too  far  renlo\^d 
from  popular  use,  for  fear  of  not  being  well  un- 
derstood ;  and  as  his  business  tvas,  to  move  and 
.  persuade  the  people,  he  would  certainly  chuse  that 
arrangement  which  wa§  proper  to  convey  his  mean- 
ing the  most  forcibly,  t  have  therefore  thought 
him  the  fittest  author  from  'whom  to  draw  those 
rules  which  1  am  now'to  present  to  the  reader,  of 
classical  composition,  in  respe£t  of  the  sense*  Fori 
think  it  is  impossible  to  suppose,  that  in  all  that  li- 
berty  of  arrangement  which  the  antient  writfers  al- 
lowed themselves,  they  should  have  had  no  regard 
to  the  sense,  which  is  certainly  principal  in  every 
composition,  but  consulted  only,  the  pleasure  of  the 
ear. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
those  long  periods  of  Demosthenes,  such,  for  ex- 
ample,  as  that  famous  one  with  which  he  begins 
the  third  Philippic,  consisting  of  seven  members, 
some  of  them  very  long,  and  containing  paren- 
theses interjected,  could  not  have  been  spoken  so 
as  to  be  intelligible,  much  le^  to  convey  the  n3ean« 
ing  with  force  and  emphasis^  without  the  greatest 

art 
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art  of  pronounciation.  For  want  of  this  art,  Plu^  Dis*  III. 
tarch,  in  his  life  of  Demostheixes,  tells  us,  that  he 
succeeded  very  ill  at  first ;  insomuch  th?it  be  once 
ran  out  of  the  assembly  with  his  head  covered. 
For  it  would  seem  he  composed'^^periods  that  he 
was  not  able  to  pronounce ;  and  it  is  very  probable 
he  would  have  renounced  public  speaking  alto* 
gether,  if  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  a  player,  had 
not  shewn  him  in  what  he  was  dcficientt,  by  making 
him  repeat  some  verses  of  Euripides,  and  then  re- 
peating them  after  him,  with  so  much  more  pro- 
priety and  emphasis,  that  Demosthenes  was  ama- 
zed at  the  difference,  and  immediately  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  pronunciation  j  in  which  be 
came  at  last  to  excel  very  much,  and  was  so  tbo*. 
roughly  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  it,  that,  as 
the  story  goes,  being  asked,  what  was  the  first  qua- 
lity of  an  orator  ?  he  answered,  A  (lion  ;  under 
which  the  antients  included  the  aftion  of  the  voice, 
or  what  we  call  pronunciation^  as  well  as  the  adioji 
•  of  the  body,  and  of  the  face,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
expressed,  the  look.  Being  asked  again,  what  the 
second  was  ?  h^  answered,  Jflion  ;  zn^  being  ask- 
ed, what  the  third  was  ?  the  answer  was  the  same, 
»  Now,  what  is  not  well  composed,  can  never  be  well 
pronounced  ;  so  that  composition  is  by  its  nature 
in  order  before  pronunciation.  Nor  could  Demos- 
thenes have  ejpcelled  every  body  so  much  in  pro- 
nunciation, if  be  bad  not  first  excelled  them  in  com- 
position. But  by  joining  both  esKcellendes  toge- 
ther, he  so  filled  and  pleased  the  ears  of  the  peo- 
ple, 
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Dis,  III.  pie,  as  to  draw  them  after  him  by  a  charm  that 
was  irresistible.  For  it  is  more  by  the  ears  than  by 
the  understanding,  that  the  people  are  to  be  capti- 
vated ;  and  if  a  man  was  to  speak  to  them  in  that 
hopping,  bounding  way,  in  which  Tacitus  and  his 
modern  imitators  write,  without  any  roundness  or 
fulness,  he  never  would  convince  them,  though  he 
were  to  utter  those  oracles  of  wisdom  which  the 
admirers  of  Tacitus  find  in  him.  But  to  come 
to  particulars. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  sense  of  ievery  word  will  be 
more  distinguished,  by  its  being  placed  in  one  part 
of  the  sentence  rather  than  in  another;  and,  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  but  that  the 
antient  composer's,  in  the  great  liberty  of  arrange- 
ment which  the  genius  of  their  language  admitted, 
would  have  a  regard  to  this,  and  would  place  the 
principal  word  or  words,  such  as  there  must  be  in 
every  sentence,  in  that  part  of  it  where  they  would 
strike  the  hearer  or  reader  most.  That  part  I 
have  determined  to  be  the  beginning  or  the  end  of 
the  sentence,  or  of  any  member  of  it*.  Those  two 
places  may  be  considered  as  the  phces  of  honour, 
which  distinguish  the  words  that  are  there  put, 
while  those  that  are  thrown  Into  the  middle  are  less 
to  be  ob€erved. 

But  is  there  no  rule  for  determining  to  which 
of  these  two  places  what  is  principal  should  be 
jillotted  ?    Or  if  there  be  more  thau  one  principal 

things 
•  Vol.  9<  book  3.  c.  2. 
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thing,  which  of  them  ought  to  be  put  in  the  first  Dis.  IIL 
place,  which  in  the  last  ?  And  I  think  there  is  a  rule, 
afiid  it  appears  to  me  to  be  this.  That  whatever  is 
antecedent  in  the  reasoning  or  narrative^  or  most 
connected  with  what  goes  before^  .  should  be  put 
first ;  what  again  is  consequent  in  the  reasoning 
or  narrative^  or  most  connected  with  what  follows^ 
should  be  put  last. 

This  therefore  is  the  first  rule,  That  the  principal 
things  should  be  put  first  or  last  in  a  sentence,  or 
member  of  a  sentence,  according  as  they  are  an- 
tecedent or  consequent,  more  or  less  connected 
T^th  what  goes  before  or  follows :  for  being  so 
placed,  not  only  in  writing,  but  still  more  in  speak- 
ing, especially  if  they  be  pronounced  with  emphasis 
as  they  ought  to  be,  they  will  attract  the  attention 
more,  and  better  mark  the  connection  and  de- 
pendence  of  the  other  words  upon  them,  than  if 
they  were  in  any  other  position. 

I  will  now  give  an  example  of  this  rule,  from 
the  third  Philippic,  beginning  with  the  fine  period 
above  mentioned  ;  and  which,  in  n^y  judgement, 
is  the  finest  of  all  his  Philippics.  It  is  of  the  deli- 
berative kind,  spoken  upon  occasion  of  the  great 
progress  of  Philip's  arms  against  certain  Greek  ci* 
ties  in  Thrace  and  Thessaly,  which  he  had  sub- 
dued. This  Demosthenes  considers  as  making 
war  against  the  Athenians,  though  without  de- 
claring it ;  and  he  advises  them  to  make  war  in  the 
same  manner  against  Philip.  Ye  must  not,  says' 
he»  wait  till  Philip  should  declare  himself  openly 

yow 
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i)is.IH*  your  enemy  >  for  he  ii^verwiH  do  that  white 
ye  sit  tame  aiid  quiet,  aod  are  wUliug  to  be 
deceived*  Then  he  mentions  some  small  cities  in 
those  countries,  which  Philip  had  deceived  and  de- 
fttroyed,  without  declaring  war  against  them ;  af- 
ter which  he  adds,  **^*  •«'»^«*  *«  f*«»  »?w  «» ^vr69  «)t>>Jh 

it  m  "x^^fivwg  ^oXtfinPTHUf  xstt  r»urec  w$  U9  hcorns  t^fit^rareuSt ; 

which  may  be  this   literally  rendered*.    ^  And 

**  do  ye  think,  that,  who  could  do  him  no  harm, 

**  but  might  possibly  have  been  upon  their  guard, 

^  and  prevented   any  harm  which  he  intended 

5*  them,  those  he  would  rather  chuse  to  deceive, 

•^  than  openly  attack  j    yet  against  you    would 

^  declare  open  war,  and  this  while  ye  were  wilKng 

*^fo  be  deceived?*'   I  will  add  a  translation  of 

what  follows,  that  the  scope  of  the  reasoning  may 

be  the  better  understood.     "  It  cannot  be ;  for 

he  would  be  the  most  foolish  of  men,  if  ye, 

submitting  to    be  injured,     and  not  blaming 

him,    but  some  among  yourselves  whom  ye 

*'  threaten  with  trials  and  prosecutions,  he  should, 

to  put  an  end  to   the   strife  and   contests  a- 

•  mojig  yourselves,    bid  you  turn  against  him, 

and   so  take  from  his  hirelings    here,    those 

pretences  by  which  they  retard*  your  resolu- 

*^  tions,  endeavouring  to  convince  you  that  he 

*'  does  not  make  war  upon  you.     But  is  there, 

*'  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  any  man  of  sense, 

**  who  will  judge  by  words,  and  not  l^  things, 

"  whether 


U 


l» 


■ 

•*  vjrhether  a  person  make  mx  upon  Km,  or  be    Dis.  HL 
**  at  peace  with  him  V* 

The  first  sentence,  which  I  gave  m  the  original, 
is  the  examplfe  of  my  rule.    There  are  here  two 

« 

things  principal,  and  which  therefore  were  to  be 
di^dnguished  by  their  places  in  the*  sentence,  tiz, 
the  little  cities  of  Thrace  and  Thessaly,  and  the 
Afheflians.  As  he  had  been  speaking  just  before 
of  the  first,  and  was  from  them  to  draw  the 
consequencee  to  the  Athenians,  he  sets  them  at 
the  head  of  the  first  member  of  the  period,  h  fm 
uitf  Af  avrw  iiwniho-M  «v«qo-«<  »mtdf.  Then  in  the  o- 
ther  member  of  the  period,  when  he  comes  to 
draw  the  inference  with  respect  to  the^  Athenians, 
he  sets  them  likewise  at  the  head  of  it,— V^  T  «» 
wc^^n<nvf  «-«;kf^ii(r«if  i—nbt  at  the  end  of  it,  be- 
cause they  are  opposed  to  one  another ;  and  thefe 
the  rule  is.  That  they  should  occupy  the  same  place;, 
whether  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  end. 

The  effect  of  this  composition  is  not  only  to  set 
what  is  f>rincipal  in  the  sentence  foremost  to  the 
view,  but  to  give  to  the  period  the  ▼•  cvor^tfct^ 
as  the  Greek  critics  express  it,  and  the  ^  rpiyyrniis, 
by  which  the  period  is^  as  it  were,  knit  and  com- 
pacted  together,  so  as  to  come  with  double  force 
both  on  the  ear  and  the  understanding.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  let  us  ta^e  it  down  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  preserving  both  the  same  thought, 
and  the  same  words  :  *«^*  ww^«  t^u^Mruv  ^  ut^sit^i  m«x- 
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Dk.  IH.  h^^  iF6?i$ftn'rtff.  By  this  change  the.  composkioH,  in- 
stead of  being  nervous  and  spirited,  becomes  v7rri$^ 
and  3»«AiAv^f«$,  that  is,  flat  and  loose  or  languid. 

This  is  an  instance  of  placing  the  principal  word 
in  the  beginning  of  the  period,  or  member  of  the 
period,  to  which  it  relates.  1  will  now  give  an 
example  or  two  of  the  last  place  being  made  the 
place  of  distinction.  .  And  this  same  third  Philip- 
pic furnishes  me  one,  where,  speaking  to  the  A- 
thenians,  he  says,  ^'^  »»  utT^wteB^,  « ftn^  «  ^a^otr*  «», 

«f   ivfcuT     fxecfo$,  ^etvrcc    ^ctn^tHy    xuipov    ijQevngf.  v   roXfaiTtni 

he  is  speaking  of  a  fine  opportunity  the  Athenians 
had  to  attack  Philip  j  and  he  ^sks  them,  whether 
they  were  npt  ashamed,  not  to  dare  to  do  to 
£/ot  what  he  would  certainly  do  to  them^M  he 
had  the  same  opportunity?  The  sentiment  is  a 
common  one,  and  the  words  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed  are  likewise  common ;  but  the  order  and 
arrangement'  give  it  a  beauty  which  every  man 
of  taste  niust  acknowledge.  The  two  principal 
things  in  it  are  the  shame  which  the  Athenians 
ought  to  feel,  and  the  reason  why  they  should  be 
ashamed,  viz.  their  want  of  courage,  or  not  dar- 
ing. The  first  of  these  is  put  at  the  head  of  the 
sentence^  the  other  at  the  end  of  it,  so  that  it  fe 
an  instance  of  the  rule  in  both  respects.     . 

It  may  be  objected.  That  as  to  the  verb  here 

being  last,  it  is  the  common  place  of  it ;  so  that 

on  that  accoimt  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  any 

particular  emphasis  lies  upon  it.    But  to  this  I 

a  .       answer* 


»     • 
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answer,  frsf.  That  though  such  position  of  die  Dis.IIL 
verb  be  indeed  very  common  in  the  Latin  com- 
l5osition,  it  is  not  so  frequent  in  the  Greek ;  nor 
is  it  so  placed  by  the  best  authors  in  that  Ian- 
guage>  unless  where  it  is  really  ihe  principal  word  ; 
for,  as  I  shall  observe  afterwards,  the  Greek  com- 
position is,  in  this  and  other  respefts,  more  various 
than  the  Latin.  But,  2dlyy  I  will  give  one  or  two 
examples,  among  many  that  might  be  given,  where 
anpther  kind  of  word  is  put  in  the  end  of  the 
sentence,  on  account  of,  its  significancy.  And  the 
same  third  Philippic  furnishes  me  one  example,  where 
Demosthenes,  speaking  of  the   Athenians,   says,^ 

t?iiyh^txi  ttyvytoTUf.  <^  If  all  Others  should  yidd  to 
**  be  slaves,  you  it  behoves  to  struggle  for  free- 
^*  dom/'  Here  the  emphatical  words  are  others^ 
and  you  (the  Athenians),  the  first  of  which  con- 
cludes the  first  member  of  the  sentence,  land  th« 
other  begins  the  next. 

Another  example  is  in  the  foHowing  Philippidf 
towards  the  begiiming,  where,  speaking  of  the  in- 
justice of  Philip,  he  ,SayS,  *0t«  3*  »»  mrxwm^  ikmcv  •5ri;c«» 
tx  Aoy»  ««<  ^n^nyo^txgy  feias  uyvc^^in  ir».       '*'  That  we   can- 

'*  not  put  a  stop  to  his  violence  and  injustice  by 
«  arguments  and  speech-making,  every  body  must 
*'  luiow.**  Here  the  -sentence  concludes,  not  with 
the  verb,  but  with  an  adverb  of  asseveration. 
A  third  example  I  jg'hail  give,  because  it  just 
Vol*  II.  4  B    '  follows 
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Dis.  III.    follows  in  the  same  Philippic.  "If,"  says  he,  "any 
"  one  has  any  doubt  of  this,  he  may  thus  be  as- 

**  SUred  of  it/*    *H^« «)«/mv  s-^xati,  iru  wt^^t  rm  iucawf  «#atr, 
titno%f%' nrrninfitiff  ui* . ^ittHf  ticl^ttfiUff  »XX»  fextrtff  irtCxracXM  k^a- 

T«'  ir^yfixT»y  n  rn  wtA«  xaxnf ;  <«  Wherc-cver  the  dis- 
**  putewas  about  what  was  just  or  right,  we  were 
**  never  found  to  be  in  the  wrong,  or  convided  of 
*^  doing  any  thing  that  was  unjust,  but  were  al- 
*'  ways  viftorious  in  reason  and  argument ;  but 
**  for  this  did  he  thrive  the  worse,  or  we  the  bet- 
**  ter  ?'*  Here  we  see  that  the  first  member  is 
concluded  by  the  noun  ^•vf  >  and  the  other  by  the 
adverb  ««^«?j  both  emphatical  words,  upon  which 
the  whole  argument  turns. 

My  second  riile  is,  That  if  two  rvordsy  which  are 
separated  by  the  grammatical  construction^  ex- 
press thingSy  whichf  for  the-  greater  perspicuity 
and  emphasis^' ought  to  be  joined  together  in  the 
sentence,  the  woi^ds  should  likewise  stand  7iext  to 
one  another  ;  and  vice  versa,  if  the  words j  though 
joined  by  the  grammatical  construction,  express 
things  which  ought  to  be  separated  in  the  sen- 
tence, as  meriting  a  separate  consideration^  the 
words  ought  also  to  be  separated.  This,  it  is  evi- 
dent, can  very  seldom  be  done  in  the  modem  lan- 
guages, for  want  of  genders,  numbers,  and  cases ; 
but  in  Greek  and  Latin,  it  may  be  done  as  often 
as  we  see  occasion.  I  will  give  some  instances  of 
both  being  done  with  propriety, 

And, 
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. ,  ^d,  first,  as  to  words  being  joiiied  togethef, '  Dis.  III. 
which  by  the  syntax  are  separated.  There  is  an 
example  in  ^the  oration,  n«^#  'AA«y»<rw,  where,  speak- 
ing of  the  absurdity  of  taking  from  pirates  a  place 
which  they  had  violently  possessed  themselves  of, 
and  then  pretending  that  it  belonged  to  the  taker, 
and  n6t  to  the  Athenians,  the  former  proprietors, 
he  expresses  it  thus,  t^"  *■•'«'«>'  t»tw,  i  trxt  a  x^tu  t«» 

**  absurd  a  pretence,"  says  he,  "is  it,  that  the  place 
where  the  pirates  had  settled  themselves'  being 
ours,  should  become  the  property  of  those  who 
punished  the  pirates  ?''      Here  we  see,  that  in. 

the  Greek,  though  it  cannot  be  expressed  in  the 

English,    the  words  «/*«T«gw  and  rSy  rffM^r^retfav^v  'WU9  Ano-- 

•«•«?»  are  fitly  set  beside  one  another,  though  they 
cannot  be  construed  together ;  and  in  two  dis- 
tinguished places,  the  one  concluding  the  first 
member  of  the  period,  and  the  other  beginning  the 
last,  because  the  whole  argument  turns  upon  these 
two  things. 

Another  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  oration, 
r/foi  T/.>»  ^^Aiarara  E^rijoAnv,  where,  spcakiug  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian power,  as  being  weak  in  itself,  and  made 
still  weaker  by  Philip,  he  hd^  these  words,  '-^^  h 

Avrvf  (viz.  ivftifciv)  «ro$  ikur^  r«^;  «r0Aii^«i(  xctt  Tewi  f^ctretx^^  n/m 

Which  may  be  thus  translated  :    "  This  power  he  . 
"  himself,^  by  his  wars  and  expeditions,  and  all 
^'  other  things  by  which  one  should  have .  thought 
"  it  would  have  become  great,  has  made  more  un- 

^*  stable, 
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**  stable,  and  less  to  be  depended  upon."  Heic 
the  Macedonian  power,  and  PhiCp,  who  had  made 
it  less,  are  fitly  joined  together  as  to  the  sense. 
And  with  respeft  to  the  sound,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  «<<'^«»  and  the  -tfTo^  in  the  beginning  of  the 
period,  make  ^  similarity  of  sound ;  which  our 
modern  critics  censure  under  the  name  q|a  jingle^ 
.  but  it  is  realjy  an  ornament  of  speech^  wheii  spar- 
ingly used,  and  not  industriously  sought ;  as  it  is 
often  by  Plato,  but  never  by  Demosthenes. 

I  will  next  proceed  to  give  examples  of  words 
being  divided  in  the  composition,  which  are-  ne- 
cessarily joined  in  the  syntax ;  and  this  for  the 
sake  of  the  greater  emphasis.  And  an  example 
occurs  in  the  third  Olynthiac,  where,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Athenians  to  the  state  of  Philip's 

affairs,  he  says,  a|«»  h  itdufM^him  m$  X^f/u-mBat  rtt  ^^nfCfietrtt 

«v  i  xahrmm  tvfu  i^  tu  OiAA/^fTrv,  Hcrc  the  aSkirs  of 
Philip  are  mentioned  with  particular  emphasis. 
For,  first,  it  is  said,  how  do  affairs  stand  ?  Then, 
as  if  the  question  had  been  asked.  What  affairs  do 
you  mean  ?  it  is  subjoined,  the  affairs  of  Philip.  But 
this  emphasis  must  necessarily  be  lost  in  English; 
for  all  we  can  make  of  the  passage  is  to  translate  it 
thus :  "  It  is  worth  your  while  to  consider  the 
**  affairs  of  Philip,  in  what  situatipn  they  now  are." 
Another  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  same 
Olynthiac,  where,  speaking  of  the  Athenians,  he 


?aysj 
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ita9  ic0tTWmoufHf  rViizurtv,    ihiuut  hiHf  «#  ^riAfV!^  Ttym     Dis,  III* 

M««s}«M«(».  Her^  we  see,  that  f^vinrmfnw  and  ih^^  which 
are  necessarily  joined  ill  the  constructioB,  are  divid* 
ed  in  the  composition ;  the  one  of  them  being  set 
at  the  head  of  the  first  member  of  the  period,  and 
the  other .  at  the  end  of  the  same  member ;  by 
which  there  is  an  emphasis  laid  upon  we  (the 
Athenians)  that  would  not  have  been  so  strong  if 
the  two  words  had  been  joined  together  in  their 
natural  order.  But  neither  can  we  preserve  thi^ 
in  English  ;  for  we  must  translate  it  thus  :  "  It  is 
**  wc,  O  men  of  Athens,  who  have  raised  Philip, 
**  and  made  him  such  as  no  king^of  Macedon  ever 
^*  was  before." . 

Upon  this  passage,  it  may  be  further  observed, 
that  *'^*  '»■•»  and  «^?  are  properly  joined  together, 
as  the  two  things  upon  which  the  sentence  turns. 
And  the  period  concludes  aptly  with  the  word 
M«*iJ»wfle*,  as  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  before  the 
time  of  Philip,  was  of  very  little  consideration,  and 
the  people  so  little  esteemed,  that,  as  Demosthenes 
says  somewhere  else,  people  did  not  care  to  pur- 
chase slaves  from  thence ;  and  yet,  says  he,  they 
are  now  become,  by  your  sloth  and  timorousness^ 
a  powerful  nation. 

It  often  happens,  that  a  principal  word  in  the 
sentence  is  divided  from  another  principal  word 
with  which  it  is  connected,  by  something  that  is 
interjected  betwixt ;  and  yet  it  is  proper,  for  th^ 
sak^  both  of  emphasis  a^d  of  greater  p^spicuity^ 

tha^ 
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Db.nL  that  the  connection  should  be  marked.  And  this 
I  make  my  third  rule ;  of  which  1  will  give  one  ex- 
ample among  many,  (for  it  is  a  common  idiom 
among  the  Greek  rhetoricians),  from  the  oration 
above  mentioned,  «{•*  '^'  ^^aistt*  Mr<fiA«»,  where,  speak- 
ing of  the  toils  and  dangers  that  Philip  had  gone 
through  to  acquire  what  did  not  belong  to  him,  he 
subjoins  how  shameful  it  is,  A^nftetvs  it,  •if  vxr^w  wr* 

Y^fi  wTTUKUHff  k7rttt»rt»9  it  K^tireiv  iv  rtn  ^oXtfiotf,  ntrft^  iut  fUf 
htuc4»f   n  ^iBt^vfAMf  tyxMTtt^^eiv  r«    rt  T«fy   ^^cyovtitf  t^y»  juu  tti 

rvfi^i^^rret  rns  srttr^iits*  Here  the  word  Tuntg  is  alto- 
gether superfluous  as  to  .  the  construction,  and  a 
-mere  repetition  ;  but  such  as  gives  great  force  and 
emphasis  to  the  meaning.  It  may  be  thus  rendered 
into  English,  preserving  as  much  as  possible  the 
turn  of  the  Greek  :  "  The  Athenians,  the  establish- 
^*  ed  custom  of  whose  country  it  is,  handed  down 
**  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  to  yield  obedience 
to  none,  but  to  command*  iH  in  war  :  is  it  not 
shameful  that  they  should,  through  etfeminacy 
.*'  and  indolence,  desert  the  place  of  their  ances- 
*^  tors,  and  give  up  the  interest  of  their  country  ?" 
We  commonly  do  this  in  English,  by  repeating 
the  words  with  I' say ^  or  to  repeat  it  again^  or 
some  such  form  of  words  ;  but  it  is  much  more 
cleverly  done  in  Greek  by  the  pronoun  »«?. 

These  are  the  rules  which  1  have  ol>served  to  he 
followed,  in  order  to  convey  the  sense  with  the 
greatest  force  and  perspicuity,  by  the  Greek  writers, 

3nd  particularly  by  Dempsthenes,  the  greatest  arti- 

ficer 
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ficcr  of  prose,  !  believe,  that  ever  existed*.  But  it  Dis.UL 
is  evident,  that  they  not  only  studied  the  sense,  but 
likewise  the  pleasure  of  the  ears,  quarum  judicium 
est  superbissimum^  as  Cicero  says  ;  and  we  must  sup- 
pose that^  the  ears  of  the  Athenians,  accustomed  to 
hear  such  fine  speeches  almost  every  day,  were  in- 
deed very  delicate  and  fastidious.  It  is  in  this  way 
we  are  to  account  for  many  transpositions  of  words 
in  the  Attic  writers,  and  particularly  their  orators, 
which  appear  to  us  very  strange  and  unnatural  f. 
And  it  was  chiefly  by  this  kind  of  composition,  that 
the  Attic  writers  were  distinguished  from  others* 

And 

*  The  greatest  praise  that  perhaps  ever  was  bestowed  upon 
Demosthenes,  is  given  him  by  Lucian  in  his  Jupiter  Tra£w^ 
dusy  where  he  makes  Jupiter  begin  his  speech,  in  the  council 
of  the  gods,  with  a  very  pompous  preamble,  taken  from  the 
exordium  of  the  first  Olynthiac  of  Demosthenes.  After  going 
on  in  this  high  strain  for  two  or  three  sentences,  he  stops  all 
at  once,  and — "  Here,"  says  he,  "  Demosthenes  fails  me  2  X 
«'  must  therefore  tell  ycu  plainly  for  what  purpose  I  called 
**  you  together.'*  Then  he  goes  on  by  a  composition  that  i% 
far  from  being  vulgar  or  despicable,  considered  by  itself ;  but 
compared  with  what  goes  before,  is  a  higher  eulogium  upon 
the  composition  of  Demosthenes,  than  any  thing  Lucian  has 
said  in  a  whole  treatise  that  he  has  written  in  praise  of  De* 
mosthenes. 

t  As  in  the  oration  against  Midias,  p.  570.  e^U  Moreh 
where;  speaking  of  many  people  that  had  been  condemned 
for  less  offences  than  those  of  which  he  accused  Midias,  he 
says,  n*^Avf  «»  Its^v;  tx^'^^  Afyeiy,  mii  c$  fi&h  rthao-ify  it  }i«T4fU»- 
fAWM  iitt  ff-«AA«  Thrmr  firtf  sA«Tr«^  Vr^y^^ertf,  where  the  natural 
order  of  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  is,  m  }*  nrtfi0fiv9t  etrr  im 
VF^ttyfutrtt  mXXf  pitrrif  tftrvf*  Again,  in' the  oration  against 
Aristocratcs;  p.  4281  speaking  of  a  general  who  bad  suffered 

lome 
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Dis.  IIL  And  when  k  was  carried  too  far,  a  writa*  was  said 
to  be  too  Attic.  Thus  Photius,  in  his  Biolwibeca^ 
commending  the  style  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  plain, 
perspicuous,  and  proper  for  history;  adds,  diat  his 
composition  was  not  too  Attic*. 

The  Latin  writers,  as  in  other  things,  so  in  this, 
imitated  the  Attic  authors  ;  and  it  is  from  this  imi- 
tation that  they  derived  every  thing  that  is  beauti- 
iul,  various,  and  high-sounding,  in  their  composi- 
tion, both  in  verse  and  prose*  .  -It  is  from  these 
authors  that  Virgil  learnt  to  make  such  vei^es^  as 

Hinc  tibi^  qua  semper  vicino  ab  limite  sepes 
Hyblais  apibus  Jlorem  depasta  sali6iij 
Sape  levi  somnum  suadebit  inire  susurro, 

Eclog.  I. 

Ora  modis  Ancbifiades  paUentia  miriu 

Dives  inaccessQs  tAi  Sdis  fiila  lucos 
Assiduo  resonat  cantUy  te^lisque  stiperbis* 

Uriu 

somelossy  which  not  only  no  bodf  pretending  to  be  a  ge« 
neral  would  have  suflFered,  but  not  any  comnion  man,  he 
uses  this  structure  of  the  words  :  n^ttyuM  tirei^  rotdrot  ux  «f« 

where  the  natural  order  of  the  word  is,  k^  in  ng  ^euiuif  Mir<a 

fl^gmu^' JifMi  fUKnt^y  ifs  M  HT^i  Tift  A<«y  uTn^jtrraurfcoec^  n  9t^X^^' 

H  ;c«^«y'  ca/f»  JO,  where  we  may 

observe. 
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Vrit  odoratam  nocturna  in  lumina  cedrum^         '        DiSs.  Ill 
Arguto  tenues  per  cur  rem  ptctine  telas* 

^NEID.  7. 

Such  transpositions  do  often  occasion,  to  us  at  least, 
an  ambiguity  in  the  sense  ;  one  or/ two  of  which  I 
have  observed  in  Horace,  who  of.  all  the  Roman 
authors  most  diligently  imitated  the_  Greek.  Speaks- 
ing  in  praise  of  wine,  he  says*,  Tu  lene  iorn^n-^ 
turn  ingenio  admoves.  Pier  unique  duro ;  where  the 
word  plerumque^  because  it  begins  the  line,  \% 
construed  by  all  the  commentators  that  1  ha\ne  seen^ 
with  duro^  the  following  word ;  whereas  the  sense, 
I  think,  evidently  requires  that  it  should  be  joined 
with  admovesj  the  word  which  concludes  the  pre- 
ceding line ;  so  that  £he  QxdSt  is,  Tu  plerumque 
admoves  lene  tormentum  ingenio  duro*  For  I  do 
not  imagine"  that  Horace  meant  to  say,  that  -  mens 
geniuses  were  for  the  greater  part  hard  and  in- 
flexible ;  -but  that  it  was  a  common  effect  of  wine, 
to  soften  the  rigour  of  such  dispositions,  and  make 
them  more  pliant.  There  is  another  mistaken  con- 
struction of  this  word  plerumque  in  the  34th  od^ 
of  book  I.  where  Horace  says, 

4  E      ,  Namque 

observe,  that  Photias  contrasts  the  Hyp  ft  attic  coiPposiiion  with 
the  abject  and  vulgar,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  proper  style  for 
history  lies  betwixt  those  two  extremes.  I  agree  with  hiqi  in 
the  rule  ;  but  I  differ  a  liiile  from  him  in  the  application  of  it 
to  Diodorus  Siculus ;  for  I  think  his  style  comes  too  near  one 
of  the  extremes,  viz:  the  vulgar.  And  indeed  all  that  Phottu^ 
^  says  of  it  is,  that  it  is  not  altogether  vulgar  and  abject}  finri 

*  Lib.  i.od.^l. 
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■  •  -       .      - 

Dig.  HI.  Namque  Diesfiter 

Igni  corusco  nuhila  dividens 
Plerufnque^  per  purum  tonanies 
Egit  eqtios  volucremque  currum4 

Here  the  comma  is  generally  put  immediately  af- 
ter dividens ;  whereas  it  should  be  put  after  pie- 
rumque ;  so  that  plerumque  is  to  be  joined    with 

dividens.  and  not  with  egit ;  and  this  the  sense 

»  

evidently  requires.  This  is  an  observation  which 
I  find  Dr  Bentley  has  made  before  me,  and  some 
body  whom  he  mentions  had  made  it  before  him. 
Another  example  still  more  remarkable  is  in  .  the 
ode  ^  beginning,  ^ 

Phsshusy  valentem  pralia  me  hqul, 
Victas  et  urbes^  increpuit^  lyrd  ; 

4 

%■ 

where,,  as  the  ancient  scholiast  Porphyrion  has  well  ■ 
observed,  lyrd  must  not  be  joined  with  increpuitj 
the  word  next  to  it,  but  with  a  word .  at  a  distance 
from  it,  viz.  loqui  j  and  this  way  the  sense  is  plain, 
and  agreeabk  t6  other  passages  in  the  same  poet, 
such  as  where  he  speaks  of  the  inibelUs  lyrd^ 

The  best  composer,  and,  I  think,  in  every  respect, 

"  the  greatest  writer,  in  prose,  among  the  Romans, 

is  Cicero,  not  only  in  the  rhetorical  way,  but  in 

the  epistolary,  philosophical,  and  critical ;  yet  even 

he  has  not  attained  to  all  the  beauty  and  variety 

of  the  Greek  compositionf :  whether  it  was  the  de- 

• 

feet  of  the  writeir  or  of  the  language,  I  will  not 

pretend 

r 
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pretend  to  determine.    Hi?  i«,  I  thWk,  inferior  to    p^*^* 
Demosthenes  in  many  respects,  but  particularly  ia 
he  variety  of  his  composition.    That  conclusipn 
of  the  sentence  w  A  a  verb,  so  much  more  frequent 
in  Latin  than  in  Gr^ek,  gives  a  sameness  to  the 
Latin  composition,  which  is  not  a  little  disgusting 
to  an  ear  accustomed  to  the  variety  of  the  Gred^. 
In  this  way  we  may  observe  Cicef o  running  oA  for 
nfany  sentences  together,  more  I  think  in  his  oitt«  * 
tions  than  in  his  other  works  ;  and  there  was  one 
favourite  clausuk  of  his,  which  was  observed  in  his 
own  times  to  recur  too  often  ;  I  mean,  the  ess^  ^U 
dtatur  *•     It  is  true  indeed,  that  the'  verb  is  very 
often  a  material  word  in  a  sentence  with  respect  to 
the  sense,  and  always  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion, being  the  hinge,  as  it  were,  upon  which  th^ 
whole  syntax  turns :  it  is  therefore  often  intitled 
to  a  principal  place,  but  not  always  ;  and  where  it 

is 

*  1  do  not  however  ix^ean  to  say,  that  there  is  not  a  variety 
in  Cicero's  composition*  But  if  we  would  be  convinced  how 
much  more  variety  there  is  ih  the  Greek,  lee  us  compare  with 
him  the  author  I  have  so  often  mentioned,  Dionysius  the 
Halicamassian,  who  has  practised  not  only  the  historical  style, 
but  also  the  rhetorical,  iq  the  speeches  which  he  hks  inserted 
into  his  history ;  the  critical  or  didactic,  and  likewise  the 
epistolary,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  which  we  Have  in  his  in- 
troduction to  his  treatise  of  composition,  which  is  addressed 
to  two  young  men,  the  sons  of  one  Rufus  Melitus,  his  patron, 
There  the  composition  is  most  beautifully  varied,  by  different 
arrangements  of  the  words,  and  different  clausules  of  the 
sentences;  and  though  it  be  not  loose,  or  elumhus\  as  the  Latins 
express  it,  yet  it  has  nothing  of  the  t«  ^m^tumifdv,  or  co/i' 
tortum,  of  the  oratorial  style,  and  is  upon  the  \^hole  one  of 
^;he  sweetest  pieces  of  compositioa  I  ever  read» 
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k  so  itititled,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  so 
afteii  thrown  to  the  end  as  it  is  in  Latin. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  how  style 
naay  not  only  he  varied^  but  made  more  emphati- 
cai.aad  expressive,  by  the  arrangement  only  of  the 
words^  It  is  this  chiefly,  in  my  opinion,  that 
makes  the  difference  betwixt  classical  and  unclassi- 
cal  arrangemen  ;  a  difference  which  every  scho- 
lar, and  who  at  the  same  time  is  a  man  of  tasttf^ 
ioHnediateiy  perceives ;  but  no  body  hitherto,.  ^ 
jEur  as  I  know,  has  attempted  to  explain  wherein 
it  consists.  How  style  may  be  otherwise  varied, 
and  adorned  by  figures  both  of  the  sense  and  of 
the  words,  1  will  explain  in  the  last  part  of  my 
work,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  style  in  general^  and 
of  the  rhetorical  in  particular. 


THE  END  OF  P  A  tf  T   11, 
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xJtiH  on  pagi  25^  lifn  last. 

l)e  B.  G.  Lib.  6.  c.    14.  After  relating  that  th^ 
Druids  did  not  commit '  their  philosophy  to  writings 
though  they  had  the  use  of  Greek  letters^  he  adds  :  <<  Id 
ziiihi  diiabiis  de  causis  instituisse  vidertur ;  quod  neqite 
in   vulgum   disciplinam  efferri  velint ;    neque   eos  qui 
discaiit>  literis  o^nfisos^  niinus  memoriae  studere  ;  quod 
fere  i^risque  accidit^ut^praesidio  literanimidiligentiam 
in  perdiscendo  ae  memoriam  remittant."    And  to  the 
same  purpose,  Quintilian  i    <<  Quanquam  invenio  apud 
Platonem,  obstare  memoriae  usum  literarum ;  viz.  quod 
illa^  quae  script  is  repo^uimus^velut  custodire  desinimus, 
et  ipsa  securitate  dimittimus.     Nee  dubium  est  quin 
plurimum  in  hac  parte  valeat  mentis  intentio,  et  velut 
acies  luminum  a  prospeAu  rerum,  quas  intuetur,  non 
^Tersa.**  Lib.   iiw  cap.  2d.     For  the  same  reason,  no 
dLoubty  iiid  I.ycfirgus  forbid  his  laws  to  be  written. 
Vol.  11.  ♦      4  F  Addition 
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Addition  to  page  59,  line  10,  after  the  word  Vrn. 

When  this  pronoun  is  added  to  t^e  name,  the  article 
is  not  used :  Thus  Demosthenes,  in  the  oration  against 
OlympiodoruSySays,  frequentl^fL'yro^OAe^ff-ifiAP^d^,  orOA?^- 
m^m^%i  ^tfr«$,not  *•  OAt/M9ri«94V(«;  ^rre;.  This  I  think  plainly 
shews  that  the  article  is  atfded  jtio  tlie  piopto  name,  in  or- 
der to  distinguish  the  person  from  any  other  of  the  same 
names  so  that  if  he  beot^^rwi^e  distinguished,  as  he 
is  by  the  pronoun  '»t«o  which  points  him  out  as  pr^ 
sent^  the  addition  of  the  cuticle  become;^  $uf>^rfltt0us. 

Addition  to  page  61,  finex^  afier  the  ^word  epithet. 


It  sometimes  happens  that  the  Article  is  repeated, 
and  not  only  put  beliMitt^  dM  AGUBy  but  after  it ;  and 
this,  whether  the  noun  be  a  proper  name  qaLm  appel- 
lative. This  is  done  for  the  sake  of  greater  emphasis; 
and  it  has  much  the  same  effeA  is  if  the  noun  were 
repeated.  When  the  Article  is  thus  r^peateid  after  the 
noun,  it  is  often  put  in  place  of  tiM  relative  pronoun; 
and,  as  we  do  not  use  the  Article  in  that  way  in  Eng- 
lisb,  it  must  be  translated  by  the  relative  who  or  vfUck 

Addition  to  page  l^^ltne  ^i  ^P^*'  ^?^  word  not. 

From  this  want  of  thf[  Artkle^  ihere  arisen  A^IiatiD 
•ometimies  great  obscurity^  apd  ev^i  gr^f^  diS- 
cidty  to  those  who  agrp  Latin  ifchol^^  Qnly*  As  when 
Virgil  says  Saxa  vocani;  I^ajj.m^dilsqu^  in  £u£^tts  acas, 
where  it  may  be  either.  tbi9. Rocks  that  .^r^  c^ed  Al- 
tars, or  the  Altars  that  ar^.cs}}^  Rocte»  WJ^en  livf 
«ays,  (Lib.  7.  cap-  2.)  HisUr  Tu^co  vethq  J^p^vocaicitri 
it  does  not  appear,  from  thatjexpr^sssienwjglf  jl^hc*^ 
Ludi$  Wis  called  His^er  in  tbe  Tuspjm  Imga^g^  ^ 

Hister  Ludio ;  and  it  i$  i«9p^bie  to  trae;ilaU  iW>  ^' 

ii» 
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tin  tile  exprcssAonr  of  St  John  above  mentioned^  Km 
&ug  i}i» «  ^•yti  without  sMivbiguUy.^  Factheri  aft  bGflhr  aa 
infinitive  attdi  an  adje^live,  as  also-  st  participles  are 
used  by  the  Greeks  witk  the  'aFtiele  prefixed, 
in  place  of  an  abstrafk  ^ubstaiMiiv^ej  vrhexk  the  la* 
tina  use  the  same  ferm  of  eibpression  it  i^  often 
obscure  for  want  of  the  article  ;  because  we  may  not 
know  c^tadtly  whether  the  verb;  participde^.  ot  adjec* 
tlve>  be  used  as  such  or  as  a  liouo.  Thrusp^Then  Horace 
saysi   <<  Bcribendi  re£W  sapeire  est  primripiurm  et  fons^"  O     O 

* 

this  may  pnzale  thae  naere  Lac!t%  ^ckolso*  if  he  eonsidev 
the  sapere  only  a»  a  verty  whereas  the  Greek  acholaf? 
sees  inumedtately  that  it  means  r*  ^fXto-o^Mt,  or  Mpu/t" 
tia,  which  is  the  true  Latin  word  for  pfjtlosophy.  I  will  * 
give  another  example  of  the  infinitive -being  used  in 
this  way  in  Latin ;  it  ^  from  Livy,  Lib.  7.  capv  30. 
Fuit  quidem  apud  yos  semper  satis  justa  causa  ami- 
citiae,  velle  eum  vobis  amicum.  esse,  qui  vos  appeteret ; 
where  if  "we  understand  velle  substantively  for  u  vdky 
the  sense  is  clear,  which  otherwise  is  exceedingly  ob-  * 
scure.  As  to  adjeftives  or  participles  being  used  by 
the  Latins  for  substantives^  there  is  an  example- in  Livy 
who  uses  this  form  of  expression  more  I  think  than 
than  any  other  Latio  author.  It  h  in  th^  first  book,  cap, 
53.   where  speaking  of  Tarquinius  Superbus^  he  says,  ^ 

"  Nee  ut  injustus  in  pace  rex,  ita  dux  beRi  pravus 
fuit;  quin  ea  arte  aequasset  superiores  reges,  m  degene- 
ratum  in  diis  huic  quoque  decpri  offeipisset  5"  where,  if 
you  are  not  a  Greek  scholar,  you  do  not  know  what  to 
make  oi  digeneraium  in  the  construction  of  the  senteace. 
But  the  Greek  scholar  will  immediatel™hink  of  pre- 
fixing the  article  t*  ;  and  then  the  construftion  of  ^ 
the  sentence,  as  well  as  the  meaning,  is  perfpdRy  clear. 
^^mpm  book  3.  cap.  y2.  where  he  gives  an  account 

of  ^ 
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of  a  very  infamous  decision  of  the  Roman  people,  by 
which  thef  adjudged  to  themselves  a  piece  of  land 
about  which  two  neighbouring  nations,  who  had  chosen 
tKem  for  arbiters,  were  contending,  he  says.  Nee  abaui- 
tur  ita  fuisse,  si  ad  alios  judices  itum  foret ;  nunc  hand 
sane quicquam bona  causae  levatur  dedecus  judicii;  where 
if  you  translate  bona  causae  into  Greek,  and  say  r» 
*ytt$m  or  Tf  iiKUM  ruf  itKns,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  a 
passage  whid^  is  otherwise  inexplicable.  Again,  he 
says,  <<  Diu  non  prelitatum  tenuerat  consulem,  where 
the  sense  cannot  be  mide  out  unless  you  understand 
diu  non  prelitatum  as  a  substantive,  which  the  prefix- 
ing the  Greek  article  t«  would  immediately  show  it  ti 
be. 


Addition  to  page  147,  lim  x^^fier  the  tvord  a£tian. 

The  composition  of  tenses  is  in  English  as  evident  in 
the  passive  as  in  the  a£live  voice,  being  expressed  by 
different  words,  not,  as  in  Greek,  by  the  flexion  of  one 
word.  There  is,  however,  in  English  this  difference 
betwixt  the  compounded  tenses  in  the  passive  and  ac- 
tive voices ;  that  some  of  them  in  the  p^sive  must  be 
expressed  not  by  auxiliary  verbs  .only,  but  the  assist- 
ance of  prepositions  must  be  taken.  In  this  way  the 
present  and  the  imperfect  of  the  indicative  must  be  ex- 
pressed, and  also  the  present  participle.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, %f»«}«^r«i  must  be  rendered  in  English,  it  is  in  build" 
ing.  The  imperfect  0xc^^ftitt$,  must  be  rendered  in  Eng- 
lish, w^  in  buildings  i  Kings,  Chap.  6.  v.  7.  and  the 
participle  eixJS^ovfitw  cannot  be  rendered  otherwise 
l^an  by  being  in  building.  The  praeter -perfect  passive 
^fci^fcnTMt  is  very  properly  and  simply  expressed  in 
gngUsh  by  //  built^  wh|ch  very  well  denotes  t^  com- 
position 
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position  of  the  present  and  past  in  that  tense.    It  may 
be  observed  that  we  make  a  variation  of  the  expres* 
sion  of  this  tense,  when  we  would  denote  th4t  it  has 
been  built  some  time ;  as,   in  the  very  expression   I 
have  used,  inistead  of  saying  simply,  it  is  built^  we  say* 
it  has  been  built  for  some  time  ;  a  yejr^  for  example,  or 
ten  years.      The    expression  of  the   plusquamperfect 
0txiofinro^  is  also  proper  enough  in  English,  itnvas  /««&; 
and  this  too  we  also  express  in  another  way,  for 
say  it  had  been  built.    And  by  this  last  expression 
distinguish  when  we  think  it  necessary,  the  plusquam- 
perfect from  the  aorist  axchfAn^n ;  for  that  must  be  reo-    O 
dered  int"b  EngUsl^y  it   was  built,  not  by  it  is  built,  ii, 
has  been  buflt,  or  haa  been  built*  • 

Addition  to  page  1 64,  line  '^dfrom  the  b^tom,  after  ihf 

nvord  cast. 

Verbs  are  commonly  divided  by  grammarians  into 
active,  passive,  netder  and  deponenU  The  acti'w  I  o 
rather  call  transitive,  because  the  action  of  them  pae»- 
ses  to  a  subject  different  from  the  agent.  The  neuter^ 
I  think,  is  better  expressed  by  the  word  intransitive^ 
denoting  that  the  action  of  the  verb  does  not  pass  to 
any  other  subject,  but  rests  with  the  agent.  Such. 
verbs  commonly  denote  not  a  single  action,  as  the  21S 
tive  d0|  but  a  continuation  of  action,  such  as  vivo^ 
cresco,  ambulo,  curro\  and  soa^  of  them  may  be  consi- 
dered as  denoting  rest,  suchUs  sedeo^jaceo  ^  or,  to  com-* 
prehend  the  signification  of  both  of  them  in  one  word, 
they  denote  a  state  of  a  thing,  whether  of  continued  ac- 
tion or  of  rest.     Verbs  of  this  kind  may  be  considered 

I 

as  substantive  verbs,  for  thpy  denote  e»;istence,  with  the 

addidoa 
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addition  of  certain  circomstances  of  existence,  which  I 
call  the  State  of  the  thing.  As  to  passive  and  depo- 
nent verbs,  their  nature  is  sufficiently  understood. 

« 

Addition  to  page  1 76,  line  2dy  after  the  word  nicety. 

I  will  give  an  example  of  a  mistake  as  to  the  significa- 
tion of  a  Greek  preposition,  from  a  very  important  pas- 
sage  in  our  translation  of  tl^e  New  Testament.     It  is 
where  St  John,  in  the  beginning  of  his  gospel,  lays 
down  that  fundamental  dotcrine  of  Christianity,  I  mean 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  After  having  told  us  that  the 
A47«$,  or  Word,  as  we  very  improperly  translate  it,  was 
God,  he  adds,  x^i  0  x^y^.n^   «*(«$  rw  &uf,  which  we 
translate,  and  the  word  was   with  .Gody  very  improper- 
ly likewise,  as  I  imagine  \  for  the   preposition  de- 
notes the  relation  of  respect  or  reference  to  any  things 
so  that  the  thing  referred  to,    that  is  the  noun  go- 
verned  by  the  preposition,   is  principal.  In  this  sense 
-•  the  word  is  used  by  all  good  Greek  writers,  of  which 
I  will  give,  but  one  example  from  a  Platonic  philoso- 
pher of  the  later  times,  of  great  reputation ;  I  mean 
Flotinus  in  his  Remarks,  as  collected  and  digested  by 
bis  scholar  Porphyry  :  and  the  example  is  the  more  ap- 
posite that  Flotinus  is  speaking  of  this  very  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  particularly  of  the  second  person  of  it, 
the  Aaytf^  or  fUiy  as  it  was  called  in  the  language  of  those 
philosophers.      He   says  |hat  this  person  proceeded 
from  the  fulness  of  the  fattifer,  or  principal  divinity,  and 
that  this  was  the  nature  of  his  generation.   K«<  t*  wjnj 

tnrXn^^h*    Then  he   adds,  Kmi  ty^ir*  x^cf  «vf •  fiXi^rw*  tuti 

ncfy,  i  }f,  «*(«$  «vr«  ^M,  T«y  vvv.     £f2n.  5.  Lib.  2,  c.  u     Here 

we 
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we  faav'e  the  prepositicm  w^  employed  in  its  proper 
sense^  to  denote  reference  to  another  thing  as  princi- 
pal i  and  I  can  have  no  doubt^  that  it  is  used  by  St  John 
in  the  same  sense^  viz*  to  denote  ibat  though  the  Son 
was  God«  yet  he  was  God  dependent  upon  the  Father. 
This  dependence  he  expresses  only  by  the  preposition; 
wher^asy  the  philosopher  uses  the  word  /Sait*?,  conceiv- 
ing that  by  a  kind  of  intuition  he  derived  intelligence 
from  the  Father.  And  ,we  may  observe'  that  the  philo- 
sopher  makes  ^im  also  the  r^  m,  that  is,  containing 
virtually  in  himself  all  ^stence,  every  thing  being 
produced  by  em^ation  from  him.  ThS  too  he  derives 
from  the  father^  for  he  is  the  ro  •f  by  his  rmns^  or  posi- 
tion in  the  order  of  things^  [v^s  f«ii'«  >  si^d  this  is 
perfectly  consonant  with  the  scripture  dqftrine,. bj 
which  the  Son  is  said  to  have  made  all  things.  An- 
other  example  of  this  signification  of  t^c^  Aristotle  fur- 
nisheS|  where  he  distinguishes  the  several  -significa- 
tions  of  the  word  iynim,  which  are  all  'srpishf  that 
is^  TC^f  h^^»^9  for  it  denotes  either  the  habit  of  health, 
what  causes  that  habit,  or  what  is  a  symptom  of  it. 

Additkn  to  pag4  1 79,  Unf  6,  after  the  mjord  before* 

It  majf  be  cAseryed,  that  such  a  particle  in  any 
Iknguage  as  ^y  in  Greek,  assists  a  reader  very  much, 
because  it  lets  him  know  that  there  is  not  to  be  an  end 
"of  the  sentence  till  he  come  to  the  correspondent  p?ir- 
ticle  ?f,  and  therefore  he  is  not,  till  th«i,  to  make  a 
full  stop  or  to  iowertis  voice  ;  whereas,  in  larrgnages 
such  as  the  English,  where  there  are  no  stich  particles, 
even  a  good  reader,  if  he  have  not  read  the  passage  be- 
fore,"  and  do  not  know  what  is  to  follow,  may  stop  or 
let  fall  his  voice  very  improperly. 

Ad^im 
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Addition  to  page  1 8 1 ,  line  a  J,  after  ihe  word  writer^,  r 

And  not  only  in  Englishj  but  in  Latin  there  is  i 
great  want  of  connecting  particles,  by  which  speech  is 
not  only  made  more  flowing  and  pleasant  to  thef  ear, 
but  the  sense  is  more  perfectly  conveyed  by  preparing 
the  mind  of  the  reader  for  what  is  tp  follow,  and  cal- 
ling 'his  attention  b^ck  to  what  is  preceding.  Tie  fm 
and  the  3f,  as  I  have  observed,  cannot  be  es^pressed  in 
any  other  language,  not  in  Latin  any  more  than  in 
English.  The  }f  is  also  often  used  by  itself,  without  re- 
ference to  any  preceding  ^ ;  and  by  this  use  of  the  ii 
the  speech  is  connected,  but  not  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  by  the  copulative  ««« ;  for  it  only  denotes  a  rela- 
tion,  but  not  a  conjunction,  such  as  is  denoted 
by  the  copulative.  Then  there  are  y%  and  )« beforie 
observed,  and  ^n,  «t;y,  ro^yvfy  T«<y«^«vy,  and  several  b« 
thers,  which  have  a  signification  and  an  en^hasls  in 
Greek,  but  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  word  id  Latin. 
And  there  is  one  particle  very  much  used  in  Greek, 
for  the  want  of  which  there  is  an  obscurity  in  some 
Latin  expressions,  such  as  I  have  observed  for  want  of 
an  article  in  that  language.  The  particle  I  mean  is  «r, 
which,  joined  to  certain  tenses  of  a  verb,  and  particu- 
larly the  imperfect,  expresses  a  contingency  thftt  would 
happen  if  some  other  thing  happened,  ^ow  tbeo^ 
is  a  passage  in  Livy,  b.  21.  c.  5.  where  he  tells  us  that 
Hannibal  resolved  to. make  war  upon  the  people  of  Sa- 
guntum,  but,  because  by  attacking  them  the  Romans 
would  undoubtedly  be  excited  to  arms,  he  began  with 
a  neighbouring  people.  This  is  expressed  by  ^  Livy  in 
the  following  manner :  Saguntinis  inferre  bellum  sta-- 
tuit  /  quihus  oppugnandis  quia  hand-  duhie  Romano  arma 
moyeianfur^  in  U/eadum  fines   prius  indupcit  exerckum ; 

.   where 
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where  movebantur  is  undoubtedly  used  in  the  sense  of 
teiMi^FT^  uff  that  is,  nvould  be  tnovedy  not .  were .  movedf 
which  the  imperfect  in  Greek,  without  the  particle  «», 
denotes.  See  a  similar  passage  in  Salust  c.  14.  Tamen 
erat  magistratts  fepu/i  Romania  Isfc* 

Addition  to  note  in  page  a8j),   line  itthfrom  the  bottom^  of" 

ter  the  word  it.      ' 

See  further,  with  respect  to  the  decline  of  music 
in  later  times,  two  passages  quoted  from  Simplicius  and 
Porphyry,  in  Mr  Harris's  Philosophical  Arrangements  y  p. 
252. 

•  f 

Addition  to  note  in  pctge  291,  line  14/A  from  the.  bgttom,  af- 

tertk^wprd%\kQZ&3&\on^ 

If  more  authorities  were  necessary  in  a  case  so  clear^ 
let  any  man  read  the  19th  section  of  Aristotle's  Pro- 
blems, where  he  will  find  not  only  that  the  antiehts 
had  the  practise  of.haripojny  or  symphony^  as  they  called 
it,  but  had  studied  very  much  the  theory  of  it  j  for 
there  Aristotle  proposes  several  questions  concerning 
it,  such  as,  Why  the  octave  makes  the  most  perfect  sym- 
phony ?  Why  a  double  octave  is  concord,  but  a  double 
Jifth  or  a  double^Wf^A  is  not  ?  And  ^o  Aristotle's  au- 
thority I  will  add  that  of  his  most  learned  •  Commen- 
tator Simplicius,  who,  in  his  Commentary  upon  the  3d 
book,DeCoelo,  p.  161,  compares  that  union  and  incor- 
poration of  the  four  elements,  by  which  one  body  1$ 
made,  to  that  union  and  incorporation  of  the  four  dif- 
ferent sQunds  in  melody  making  but  one  sound* 
Vol.  IL  4  G  Addition 
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Mdition  AT  a  note  mpagi  297^  «/  lintith  fromiht  iffj 

•    ifiw  the  nvcrd  vls. 

The  right  placing  of  t)j^e  acce^  in  pfown^latioa 
was  so  material  a  part  of  the  Greek  language,  that  a 
man  who  misplaced  an  accent  was  said  ^.^^(^ol^^m^ 
to  speak  barbarously^  Thibs.  appears  from  a  remark- 
able passage  in  the  Scholia  upon  the  oration  of  De- 
mosthenes ni^i  ffri^«yy.  ^.  143,  Ec^t,  MoreU.  wher^.he 
tells  us  that  Demosthenes,  in  asking  the  question  of 
the  judges,  whether  ^ehines  vrzA  the  friend  or  the 
hireling  (fAttr^mr^i)  of  Alexander,  barbarised  on  pur- 
pose, by  laying  the  accent  upon  the  last  syllable  in- 
stead of  the  first  $  upon  which  the  people,  as  was  na^ 
tural  enough,  correfted  hiift*  by  repeating  the  word 
properly  accented.  This  he  tooM^r  ^n  answer  to  his 
question ;  and,  says  he,  <' You  hear,  ^schines,what  the; 
say,"  MUHf,  U  }ity^n. 


«        - 


Additm  to  notepag9  30^3,  last  Une^ 

And  before  that  time,  Roscius,  wh<i.was  $0  eminent 
in  his  art,  that  every  maii  who  excelled  in  any  thing 
was  said  to  be  a  Roscius  in  hisi  way,  was  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  gracefulness  of  his  aAion  in  p^ntcv- 
mime  representation.  Ille  corporis  motq  tantum  ^ 
Qiorem  sibi  concUiavit. — Cic.  pro  Archia  Poetai  c.  8* 


Addition  to  note  pag£  304,  last  Ihe^ 

I  shall  bnly  farther  add,  that  these  movements  of 
the  body,  which  were  thus  iheasured  by  numbers,  as 

our 
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our  botes  tftatuic  are,  ^ere  chiefly  pe^foi^ed  by  the 
arms.  Heiice  k  is  ^hat  Ov^id  gives  tbis  advice  to  a 
hidf,  th^  i^  desilious  to  shew  hefsellf  tfd  t^e  gi^eatest 
advaritage,-^-/!  van  tsf^  eanta  s  ^  mdllia  hrachid^  satta. 


AdHtion  towage  %xif  ^h  iinefr^m  ihe  bottom^  ttfter  ih  ^oord 
dow»  dfittf  Nor  has  it  ^hat  is  properly  •called  time^  bat 
its  whole  fdu$t€  is  { .and  4mev^ 

By  this  I  would  not  be  understood  to  inean>  that  a  note 
may  not  be  let  die  away  upon  the  harpsichord  as-  well 
as  upon  other  instruments  \  but  that  is  not  what  I  call 
a  long  note,  \)rhich  is  only  when  the  note  continues  in- 
variably the  same  both  as  to  tone  and  loudness  or  soft- 
ness^ andi$  continued  for  a  longer  time.  -Now  th* 
harpsichord  has  no  such  difference  of  notes,  and  there- 
fore its  whcde  music  is  but.; ••••••«••••.,••••*«•••••• 


Mdition  ft?  fag»  ^iz,  id  iiffe  ffom  ths  hilotn^  ttfter  th&  n»9r4 

ritetvftess. 

And  besides  it  cannot  sw^U.a  note,  which  I  think  is 
a  great  beeauty  in  music,  and  a  great  part  of  its  expres* 
$»o».  . 


Addition  as  a  note  in  page  32 1,  13M  line  from  the  topy  after 

the  ivord  lonesl 

There  is  noting  miOre  natural  than  that  we  should 
judge  of*  language  in  general  by' the  praftice  of  the 
languages  we 'know,  and  imagine  that  whatever  is  in  use 
-in  these  languages  *bek»igs  to  the  nature  of  language, 

ajftd 
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and  is  essential  to  it.  For  this  reason,  Cce^o,  know* 
ing  no  languages  but  Greek  and  Latin,  and  ob* 
serving  that  in  them  there  was  -  always  one  syllable 
sounded  with  an  acute  accent,,  or  musical  tone  rai^ 
above  the  common  level  of  .speech,  thought  that  this 
was  dictated  by  Nature  herself,  who,  says  he,  in  order 
Ui  modulate  our  speech,  has  put  one  acute  accent,  and 
no  more  than  one,  upon  each  word,  and  not  further 
back  than  the  antepenult.  Orator,  c.  i8.  Cicero  there- 
fore  appears  to  have  had  no  idea  of  a  language  such  as 
ours,  without  syllabic  tones ;  and  I  suppose  he  had  as 
little  notion  of  a  language  without  long  and  short  syl- 
lables in  a  determinate  ratio  to  one  another. 


Addition  to  fag^  gay,  iiM  line  from  the  hottom^  after  the 

fvord  acpents. 

In  so  much,  that»  as  I  before  observed,  it  is  a  great 
fault,  in  speaking  French,  to  accent  one  syllable  more 
than  another ;  for  all  the  syllables  must  be  pronounced 
upon  a  level  The  French  language,  therefore,  in  this 
respeA  is  very  singular,  that  it  has  neither  quantity 
nor  accent ;  nor  do  I  know  that  there  is  any  other 
language  spoken  at  present  whose  pronunciation  is  of 
the  same  kind.  From  this  quality  of  their  language,  it 
necessarily  follows,  that  the  French  cannot  have  blank 
verse  such  as  we  and  the  Italians  have. 


Addition  to  page  33^,  %th  line  from  the  bottom^  after  the 

fmord  Arabic' 

The  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  but  especially 
tl}^  Grei^k,  wh^n  prpnounced  accurately!  with  all  that 

variety 
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T^riety  of  tones  aQ<;l  quantities,  must  have  made  a  kind 
.of  mvisic.of  whicix  we  have  hardly  an  idea  ^  especially 
'ip  poetigal.  <omppsition,  where  the  rhythm  wasregti- 
jiar  and  mie^urc^d^  not  loose  and  irregular,  as  in  the 
oratorial  niumbers;     It  was  a  great  part  of  the  business 
of  the  grammarian  to  teach  boys  to  read  verse  in  this 
musical  way,  which  therefore  is  not  improperly  called 
Singii\g.     Thus  Maerobius,  in  his  Saturnalia,  speaks  of 
.  boys  singing  the  verses  of  Virgil,  Magistris praelegeniihus^ 
(Lib.  J .  Cap.  24.)  or,  as  Horace  expresses  it,  dictantihus* 
See  also  JuvenaL    Satyr.  7.   v\    154.  and   Poli metis, 
P,    288.   We  are   told  by   the   antient   grammarians, 
that  the  custom  was  to  read  verse  in  a  tone  very  diffe- 
rent from  prose. 

Addition  to  page  2 42,  line  \^h  from  the  bottom ^  after  the 

wd^rJ  conjundlions. 

'.  Attention  therefore  niiust  be  given,  even  in  Greek 
.  and  Latin,  to  the  placing  of  those  indeclinable  parts  of 
speech  in  a  sentence,  otherwise  confusion  and  am- 
biguity of  sense  will  ari^e  *,  and  hence,  as  appears  by 
•  nft '  passage  of  Anstotle,  a  great  part  of  the  obscuri- 
ty of  the  writings  of'Heraclitus  the  philosopher  pro- 
ceeded. Tills  author  begins  one  of  his  books,  Tt;  ^e  A«yv 
«#  aiTTdj  9tH  «Jt*jnr«  au^n^ti  yiynyrm  Noiv  says  Aristotle^ 
Rhetoricor.  Lik..2^..c»  5.^6  do  not  know  whether  the  ad- 
-verb  tf«f  is  to  be  referred  to  •rr-?,  or  to  m^vhto*.  In  or- 
der to.  remove  this  ambiguity,  whkh  mak6s  a  great  dif- 
ference of  "the  sense^  if  he  had  intended  to  join .*:## 
with  cvtosj  he  should  have  arranged  the  words  thus,  r»  h 
picyu  T»  ..«  ?irT»«  aiwtrot  &c.  or,  if  with  ftlufsroi  it  should 
have  been  thus  :  nth  Acyif  rv  tvro^  yiwutoi  uh  «>5^A»7rw.  In 
speaking  indeed,  by  proper  pronunciation  the  amb!i;ui- 
ty  will  be  *  removed ;  and  in  writing  also  by  proper 

punftuation. 
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punfhiatioh^  as  Aristdtle  has  obsei^ed.  Bat  as  this 
last  is  very  comihonlj  negleded^  and  t  believe  was  al- 
ways so  in  the  ancient  books,  it  is  better  to  remove  the 
'  ambiguity  by  the  order  of  the  words,  when  that  can 
be  done,  as  it  almost  always  can  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages. 

Addition  to  page.  5  k  r,  a/  a  ndU  before  the  ^u^z/Quintil. 

Dionysius  Thrax,  as  quoted  by  Sextus  Empericus 
adversus  Mathematicos^  defines  the  grammatical  art  in 

this  way,  r^«f<^Mrix«  t/rrn  *tfMret^u$  rmt  irti^a  ^•arrtui  rt  uu 

c-vyy^tt^ivrt  Xgyfutitt.  A  man  therefore  who  could  ex- 
"  plain  the  poets,  historians,  and  other  standard  boob 
of  the  laneuage,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Lil- 
tins  grammaticuj,  and  it  was  among  them  a  very  honour- 
able appellation ;  whereas  that  of  grammafista  was  not  so 
honourable,  because  he  was  not  so  learned  in  the  art. 
This  Suetonius  has  observed  in  his  book,  de  filustribus 
Grammaticisy  c.  4.  where,  after  observing  that  those 
who  among  the  Greeks  were  called  grammatid,  were 
by  the  antient  Latins  called  literatoreiy  be  adds,  Siznt 

-  qui  literatum  a  literatore  distingoant,  ut  Graeci  gram- 
*  maticum  a  granmiatista ;  et  ilium  quidem  absolute, 
'  hunc  mediocriter  doAum,  existiment ;  quorum  ofimc" 
(  nem  Orbilius  etiam  exemplis  confirmat.    See  further 

-  what  Sextus  ]^mpiricus  has  said  upon  the  subj^  in  the 
place  above  quoted,  where  he  distinguishes  very  pro- 

-  perly  betwixt  the  different  significations  of  the  Greek 

'  "^WOrd  y^itfAfUi* 

'  Addition  to  fage  537,  line  /^thfrom  the  top^  after  the  vjord 

verse. 

Demetrius  Fhalerius,  in  his  treatise  jif^'  e^«y«<i^9  cap. 
71.  tells  us  thut  it  is  the  vowels  that  make  the  music 

of 
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of  {an|^ag€;  and  that  those,  who  so  studiously  avoid  fbe^ 
concourse  of- vowels,  takeaway  a- great  part  of  its  me* 
lody  :  and  upon  this  occ^ion  he  me^ions  a  kind  of 
music,^  the  most  aacieut  I  believe  in  the  world,  and 
which  appears  to  he  coeval  wilh  ianguage^  It  was  a' 
music  used  by  the  Egyptian  priest^  who  praised  their 
Gods  by  sounding  only  the  vowels  one  after  ano- 
ther, in  pla^e  pf  pipe  or  h^ip-. ...,., 

Addition  to  page  5^2^  line  last^  after  the  word  duads* 

To  c(Hlclude  this  dissertation  ;  There  is  one  thing 
concerning  the  Greek  language  that  I  think  is  evident  ^ 
from  iti  and  f  am  sure  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  body 
who  understands  that  language,  That.it  is  the  inbst 
wonderful  invention  that  ever  was  made  by  mortal 
man,  as  far  at  least  as  we  know.  The  Shaiiscrlt  language 
may,  according  to  the  account  that  Father  Pons  gives 
of  it,  be  as  artificial,  or  more  artificial  than  even' the 
Greek  ;  and  even  a  barbarous  language,  (such  as  I  hold 
all  the  £Airopean  languages  to  be*  coippar.ed  with  ^he 
Greek,)  is  a  gre^t  piece  pf  art.  Byt,  in  the  fifst  place, 
in  none  of  them  is  the  art  neaf  so  great  \  as  they  have, 
riol  that  variety  of  flexion  and  termiil?itioP:|  by  which 
cases  and  tenser  are  formed,  por  ev^n  of  artipula^ipn^^ 
which  makes  the  Greek  the  m!^\  vayiQus,  ^nd  at  jUj^ 
same  t;im«.the  most  high  sp^^dipg  langq^  in  the, 
world  :  And,  secondly,  w$  cannpt  carry  ba^rfe.  the  art. 
of  any  other  language  so  far,  nor  deduce  it  by  a  regu- 
lar and  orderly  progression  from  a  few  elemental 
sounds  ;  for  all  the  other  languages,  that  I  know,  seem 
to  consist  of  the  cries  of  savages,  broken  indeed,  and 
distinguished  by  articulation,  to  which  no  doubt  an  art 
oi/  language  has  been  applied,  so  as  to  form  out  of  them 

the 
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the  several  partsfof  speech^and  tocoQ^eftthem  together 
in  discourse  by  a  very  lame  and  ^artificial  syntax  ^ 
whereas,  according  to  Hempsterhusiits's  system  and 
mine,  the  whole  Greek  language  is  derived  fr6m  a  few 
radical,  voc^l  sounds,  according  to  e^ablished  rules  of 
derivation  and  composition*    . 

Addition  to  page  580,  line  i^hfrom  the  bottom,  after  the 

word^re. 

There  is  an  example  in  the  New  Testament,  where  a 
repetition,  such  as  this  of  the  article,  has  a  great  em- 
phasis, thpugh  it  be  not  separated  from  the  noun,  as 
in  the  example  from  Demosthenes.  It  is  this,  re  vmfut 
T«  TV  ©itf ,  which  is  something  more  than  the  spirit  of  God, 
and  therefore  is  fitly  translated  by  us,  the  spirit^  that  is 
of  God. ' 

Addition  to  note  on  page  584,  line  ^thfrom  the  battonty  after 

the  word  uu 

And  in  the  oration  ^n^i  vec^ct^^trfittcti^  p.  201,  edit. 
Morelli,  he  has  this  strange  arrangement,  nmt  uvr^  vm 

^i^mt  ^vf^^r^ia-fiMfy  instead  of  rtfccs  a^tm  ^iwetf  rmt  c-vfiv^tT'' 

fiw^^  Such  strange  arrangements  are  certainly  i;iot  for 
the  sake  of  the  sense,  but  must  have  been  intend- 
ed for  the  pleasure  of  the  ear  ;  and  they  certainly  pro- 
duced  a  rhythm,  or  a  melody,  which  pleased  theit  ear3, 
though  we  are  not  sensible  of  it. 
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